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***  Where  only  name  of  country  is  given , its  stamps  are  intended  to  be  indicated. 


Abuses  of  the  Letter  Franking  system,  73 
Accumulation,  Extraordinary,  of  Postage  Stamps,  36 
Addenda  to  Mount  Brown’s  Catalogue,  87,  99,  119,  138, 
151,  167 

Albany  Bazaar  Post-office  Stamp,  185 
Answers  to  Correspondents,  16,  32.  47,  63,  79,  96,  111, 
128,  144,  160,  176,  192  ’ * ’ ’ ’ 

Argentine,  72,  180;  forged,  101;  new  series,  137 
Australian  Stamps,  Notes  on  the,  134 
Austria,  complementary  stamp,  48;  forged  Zeitungs,  67 ; 
forged  head  of  Mercury,  79,  90;  174 

Baden,  39,  169;  Land-post,  101;  forged,  182,  183 
Bahamas,  9,  47  . 

Barbadoes,  48 ; value  of,  80 
Barnard’s  Carriboo  Express,  160 
Basle,  79,  181 

Bavaria,  forged,  91,  182;  envelope  essays,  149,  169 

Belgium,  89;  new  issues,  105;  essays,  121,  152,  169  184 

Bergedorf,  4,  47;  forged,  67 

Blind  Letter-office,  117 

Bolivia,  Hand-stamp  of,  23 

Boyd’s  City  Post,  57,  128 

Brazil,  179;  forged,  61,  153 

British  Guiana,  25,  179;  forged,  68,  91,  100,  155;  news- 
paper stamp,  127,  143,  175 
British  Postal  Parcels  Stamp,  137,  153,  170 
British  Post  (The)  about  the  year  1780,  77 
Brown’s  (Mount)  Catalogue,  Addenda  to,  87,  99,  119, 138, 
151,  167 

Brunswick,  154,  169;  envelope,  173;  forged,  183 
Buenos  Ayres,  64,  180,  188;  rarity,  153,  160,  185 

Caledonian  Newspaper,  153 
California,  169 

Canada,  153,  192;  buff  envelopes,  184;  local,  185 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  16 ; new  issue,  39, 120 ; on  tinted 
paper,  191  ; shilling  blue,  112;  fourpenny  black,  128 
Central  Fair,  137,  175,  192  ’ 

Ceylon,  48,  136,  191 
Chili  Stamp,  head  on,  80,  180 
Chit-Chat  Postal,  77,  94,  109,  125,  142,  158,  173 
Confederate  States,  9,  40, 48,  73,  106;  blockade  stamp,  184 
Connell  Essay,  25,  64,  89 
Corrientes,  85,  136,  180;  city  of,  86 
Costa  Pica,  57,  72 

Continental  Stamps  and  Stamp  Countries,  Jabez  Jones’s 
Recollections  of,  97,  113,  129,  145,  161,  177 
Correspondence,  30,  46,  61,  78,  95,  111,  127, 143, 160,  173, 
188 ; the  five  Bs  applied  to  postage  stamps,  30 ; the 
Paraguayan  essay,  30  ; the  Prince  Consort  essays,  31, 
46,  78,  95,  111,  127 ; the  threepenny  New  Zealand 
stamp,  31 ; Mr.  Hussey  and  the  American  stamp 
usually  designated  ‘ Bighead,’  31 ; the  Editor’s  reply 
to  F entonia,  46  ; the  portrait  on  the  Mexican  stamp, 
61;  how  to  prevent  the  sale  of  forged  stamps,  61 ; 
Dr.  Gray  on  the  Prince  Consort  essays,  78  ; Austrian 
and  Swiss  stamp  forgeries,  79  ; the  Holstein  stamp, 
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79 ; dealers’  black  list,  79 ; the  Sydney  postage 
stamps,  79  ; Mr.  Burn’s  reply  to  Dr.  Gray  on  the 
Prince  Albert  essays,  95 ; prosecution  of  stamp 
forgers,  111;  questionable,  stamps,  111;  Oppen’s 
stamp  album,  111;  the  British  Guiana  newspaper 
stamps,  127,  143,  175;  the  Hamburg  locals,  128; 
about  essays  in  general,  143  ; the  United  States’ 
Inter.  Bev.  stamps,  143  ; the  Livonian  stamps,  144  ; 
Brigham  Young’s  denial  of  the  existence  of  a Mor- 
mon stamp,  144.;  the  tenpenny  stamp  of  Van 
Diemen’s  Land,  160.;  reply  to  ‘ No  Essays,’  160; 
an  uncatalogued  Buenos  Ayres  stamp,  160  ; Pember- 
ton on  essays,  &c.,  173  ; Swiss  stamp  forgeries,  174  ; 
the  Central  Fair  stamps,  175;  McBobish  & Co.’s 
1 Acupulco  and  San  Francisco  ’ stamps,  175 ; the 
Hamburg  imitation  stamps,  176;  Pemberton’s  cor- 
rections and  criticisms,  188';  the  Prince  Consort 
essays  again,  189;  concerning  essays,  189;  old 
Swiss  stamps  and  essays,  190;  impressions  on  blue 
paper,  191;  the  New  South  Wales  stamps,  191;  can 
forgers  of  stamps  be  prosecuted?  191;  the  penny 
Ceylon  adhesive  stamps,  191 ; United  States  Central 
Fair  stamps,  192;  the  South  Germany  gulden  and 
the  Austrian  florin,  192 

Correspondents,  answers  to,  16,  32,  47,  63,  79,  96,  111, 
128,  144,  160,  176,  192 
Country  Postman,  The,  126 
Curiosities  of  the  Post  Bag,  126 
Current  Stamp  Forgeries,  67,  89,  100,  154,  182 

Danish  West  Indies,  176 
Denmark,  105,  170;  forged,  155 

Egyptian  Postage  Stamps,  25 

English  envelope  stamp,  96,  149;  penny  adhesive,  104; 

on  blue  paper,  191 
Envelope  stamps,  Notes  on,  149 
Essays  in  general,  143  ; meaning  of  the  word,  174 
Extraordinary  accumulation  of  postage  stamps,  36 

Finland,  121  ; forged,  68,  155 ; envelopes,  149 
Five  Bs  applied  to  Postage  Stamps,  30  ; answered,  46,  62 
Forgeries,  Current  Stamp,  67,  89,  100,  154,  182 
France,  Ancient  Posts  of,  23;  Colonies,  25,  146;  1 franc 
green,  96;  essay,  105,  170;  bon-bon  stamp,  113; 
newspaper  stamp,  158 

General  Post  Office  at  Six  o’Clock,  38 
Geneva,  double  5 c.,  62;  envelope,  80 
German  Princes  and  Postage  Stamps,  2 
Greece  (Essays),  73,  88,  114,  190;  forged,  155 

Hamburg,  57,  73;  forged,  155,  176;  boten,  62,96,  112, 128; 
local,  121 

Hanover,  9,  112;  net- work  series,  105;  envelopes,  150; 
Bestelgeld-frei,  25,  158 

History  of  my  Stamp  Album,  1,  17,  33,  49,  65,  81 
History  of  Postal  Communications,  7,  23,  35,  69 
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Holland,  105,  136 

Holstein,  57 ; political  significance,  79 ; new  issue,  105 
Humboldt’s  Express,  169 

India,  red  J anna,  61 ; ditto  forged,  68 
Inside  the  Post-office,  26 
Ionian  Islands,  57  ; postal  value,  176 
Italy,  9 ; new  series,  32 ; Segna  tassa,  80,  153 ; essays, 
88;  old  issues,  122;  newspaper  stamps,  173;  forged, 
183 

Jabez  Jones’s  Recollections  of  Continental  Stamps  and 
Stamp  Countries,  97,  113,  129,  145,  161,  177 
Japan,  137 

Jerusalem  Postage  Stamps,  158 

La  Guaira,  121,  137,  169,  184 
Langton’s  Pioneer  Express,  160 

Liability  of  Postage  Stamps  to  Fraudulent  Re-issue,  13 
Liberia,  1 15  ; forged,  155 
Lines  for  The  Stamp- Collector' $ Magazine , 46 
Livonia,  10,  24;  geographical  position,  144;  new  issue, 
170,  185 

London  Parcels  Delivery  Company,  137,  144 

Lubeck,  4;  forged,  69;  new  issue,  73,88;  4sch.black,  111 

Luxemburg,  19 

Luzon,  105;  obsolete,  184 

Magazine,  to  the  Young  Readers  of  the,  29 
Mauritius,  24,  40,  160;  native  stamps,  110 
McRobish’s  Acapulco  stamp,  73,  175 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  168 

Mexico,  portrait  on,  44,  61;  Aztec  posts,  70;  essays  for, 
104  ; new  issue,  120;  names  stamped  on  side,  *173 
Modena,  91,  112;  tassa  gazette,  155,  173 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  41,  51,  82,  106 
Montevideo,  89,  180;  blue,  176;  diligencia,  181 
Montreal,  local,  185 
Morality  of  Postage  Stamps,  92 

Morman  Stamp,  22;  its  reality  denied,  141;  fae-simile 
of,  169 

Mulready  Envelope,  77,  80 

Naples,  32,  192 
National  Post-office,  131 

Nevis,  80  ; device  explained,  96,  128,  143  ; forged,  155 
New  Brunswick,  10,  25,  128 

New  Caledonia,  137,  192;  engraving  of,  146;  forged, 
156;  more  discovered,  176 
New  Granada,  40,  180 

Newly-Issued  or  Inedited  Stamps,  9,  24,  39,  56,  71,  88, 
104,  120,  136,  152,  168,  179 
New  South  AVales,  121,  135,  170,  191 ; envelope,  136 
New  Zealand  Threepenny,  31 
Nicaragua,  Forged,  156 
Norway,  9 

Notes  on  the  Australian  Stamps,  134;  envelope  stamps, 
149;  the  first  series  of  New  South  AVales  postage 
stamps,  170;  additional,  185;  the  South  American 
stamps,  178 

Obsolete  Spanish  Stamps,  102 
Oldenburg,  139;  forged,  183 
Opening  Letters  at  the  Post-office,  14 
Oxford  Union  Society  Stamp,  96 

Paraguay,  30 

Parma,  Forged,  69;  second  issue,  149 
Pemberton  on  Essa}^,  173 
Penny  Poem  on  the  Penny  Post,  125 
Penny  Postage,  Early  Squib  on  the,  187 


Peru,  Ancient  Posts,  70;  stamps,  180 
Persian  Posts,  8 

Pleasures  of  the  Post-office,  123 

Polish  Envelope  Stamps,  185 

Pony  Express,  Forged,  91 

Portugal,  Donna  Maria,  73;  Don  Pedro,  112 

Postage  Stamp  Collecting  in  Italy,  121 

Postage  Stamps,  Morality  of,  92 

Postal  Chit-Chat,  77,  94,  109,  125,  142,  158,  173 

Postal  Communication,  History  of,  7,  23,  35,  69 

Postman-,  The  Country,  126 

Post-office,  a singular,  38;  inside  the,  26;  opening  let- 
ters at  the,  14;  our  national,  131 pleasures  of  the, 
123;  the  general  at  six  p.m.,  38;  travelling,  10 
Prince  Consort  Essay, -9,  31 ; engraving  of,  40 ; discussion 
on,  46;  Dr.  Gray  on,  78;  Mr.  Burn’s  reply,  95  ; Dr. 
Gray’s  rejoinder,  111 ; Mr.  Burn’s  second  reply,  127 
Prussia,  48,  76,  128 ; ^ envelopes,  137,  150;  forged,  183 

Reception  of  the  Corrientes  Stamp  in  Paris,  85 
Reunion,  186,  192 

Reviews  of  Postal  Publications,  15,  29,  44,  75,  93,  109, 
124,  141,  157,  172 
Roman  Posts,  35;  stamps,  177 
Rowland  Hill,  Press  on  the  Retirement  of  Sir,  58 
Royal  Road  to  Learning,  25 
Russia,  137;  inland  postage,  144;  envelopes,  150 

Sandwich  Islands,  64,  80;  rare  13  cents,  169  ; forged, 
101,156;  new  issue,  153 
Sardinia,  32,  162 
Saxony,  156;  forged,  183 
Schleswig,  73  ; Schleswig  Holstein,  57 
Sicily,  123;  forged,  101,  156 
Singular  Post-office,  38 

Sketches  of  the  Less-Known  Stamp  Countries,  4,  19, 41,  51, 
82,  106,  115,  139,  146 
South  American  Stamps,  Notes  on,  178 
Spain,  new  issue,  24,  40,  58 ; old  issues,  102 ; official, 
112 ; forged,  69,  90 ; envelope,  137 ; queen  of,  178 
St.  Helena,  73,  136 
St.  Lucia,  105 

Stamp  Album,  History  of  my,  1,  17,  33,  49,  65,  81 
Stamp  Collecting  and  its  Uses,  37 
Stamp  Collecting  not  a Modern  Idea,  44 
Stamps,  Newly-Issued  or  Inedited,  9,  24,  39,  56,  71,  88, 
104,  120,  136,  152,  168 

Stamp  Forgeries,  Current,  67,  89,  100,  154,  182 
Standard  Guide  to  Postage  Stamp  Collecting,  15 
Stockholm,  Local,  48,  80 

Swiss  Stamps,  32;  forged,  175;  old  issues,  188,  190 
Sydney,  79 

Tahiti,  25 

Tasmania,  120,  136,  154;  tenpenny,  160 
Travelling  Post-office,  10 
Turkey,  48,  94;  local,  64 
Tuscany,  forged,  100,  111,  156,  170 

United  States,  bighead,  31;  blue  10  c.,  48,  63;  essays, 
.73,  152;  Inter.  Rev.,  143;  locals,  80 

Vancouver’s  Island,  80 

Aran  Diemen’s  (Charles)  Local  Hamburg,  121 
Venezuela,  181;  new  issue,  9,  25,  73,  105;  forged,  156 
Victoria,  16;  sixpenny,  112,  192;  new  issue,  153;  black 
essay,  47 

V.  R.  Official,  32,  176 

AVurtemburg,  forged,  89;  new  issue,  105;  envelopes,  166 
AVestern  Australia,  73,  135;  forged,  89;  perforated,  160 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  MY  STAMP  ALBUM. 

INTRODUCTION. 

MYSELF. 

‘ Pity  the  sorrows  of  a lonely  man, 

' With  books,  and  friends,  and  ample  means,  that  can 
Enjoy  himself,  and  lounge  about  the  town, 

And  reach  his  lodgings  fearless  of  a frown.’ 

It  was  a cold,  dark  night  in  December : 
without,  the  wind  moaned  in  fitful  gusts, 
and  the  slow,  steady  rain  beat  in  dreary, 
monotonous:cadence  on  my  window  panes  : 
but  I was  little  affected  by  either — the 
closely-drawn  curtains  shutting  out  the  gloom 
of  the  evening  ; and  a clear,  bright  fire  defy- 
ing the  raging  of  the  elements. 

With  a feeling  of  intense  comfort'  and 
complacency,  I glanced  round  my  warm, 
snug  bachelor’s  room.  I was  alone  in  the 
world,  having  lost  my  father  and  mother  in 
early  childhood.  My  bringing-up  and  edu- 
cation were  superintended  by  a cross,  selfish, 
and  misanthropical  old  uncle,  my  sole  relative, 
and  who,  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  for  me 
a lucrative  situation  as  clerk  in  Messrs.  Clark 
and  Thomson’s  office,  in  the  city,  washed  his 
hands  of  my  future,  and  left  his  only  nephew 
to  make  his  way,  unprotected  and  uncared 
for,  in  the  wide  world.  But  it  was  with  no 
very  keen  sorrow  at  my  lonely  condition, 
that  I drew  my  chair  and  table  nearer  the 
cheery  wood  fire  on  this  cold  winter’s  even- 
ing, and  set  myself  to  arrange,  for  the  hun- 
dredth time  at  least,  my  choice  collection  of 
stamps — placing,  replacing,  and  displacing 
them  in  my  pretty  russia-leather  album.  I 
had  been  peculiarly  fortunate,  and  ranked 
amongst  my  collection  the  rarest  and 
choicest  specimens.  The  mania  had  just 
then  come  into  fashion ; and  I was  one  of 
the  most  ardent  and  devoted  votaries  of 
Timbromanie. 


While  thus,  with  pleased  and  satisfied  eyes, 
gloating  over  my  treasures,  I was  suddenly 
interrupted  by  the  abrupt  entrance  of  my 
former  school  friend,  Charles  Lawson,  who 
in  his  usual  impetuous  manner  rushed  up  to 
me,  shook  both  my  hands,  and  finally  threw 
himself,  breathless  and  exhausted,,  into  the 
chair  opposite  mine.  Before  I had  time  to 
collect  my  scattered  thoughts,  he  was  pour- 
ing forth  a string  of  arguments,  entreaties, 
and  supplications,  the  sense  of  which,  after 
some  time,  I managed  to  gather.  He  was 
going  with  two  or  three  mutual  acqu.ain- 
tances  to  see  the  Colleen  Bawn,  then  in  the 
zenith  of  its  popularity,  and  afterwards  all 
were  to  adjourn  to  some  famous  oyster  rooms 
to  supper.  ‘Would  I be  of  the  party?  If 
so,  we  must  lose  no  time ; we  must  start 
directly.’  I was  about  to  replace  my  album 
in  the  table  drawer  as  usual,  when  my  rest- 
less, impatient  friend  interrupted  me  by 
exclaiming 

‘ Come  along,  old  fellow ; don’t  wait  to 
put  anything  away  ; I am  off,  you  see.’ 

Hastily  extinguishing  my  lamp,  I followed 
Lawson,  who  had  by  this  time  nearly  reached 
the  street  door. 

CHAPTER  I. 

MY  LOSS. 

‘ “ Madam  ! I’ve  lost  my  album,  with  a pack 

Of  choicest  postage  stamps.  Call  Susan — Jack — 
Confound  it  ! ” And  the  woman  cries,  “ Alack  ! 

If  Con  has  found  it,  perhaps  he’ll  bring  it  back.”  ’ 

It  was  long  after  midnight  before  I returned 
home,  after  this  night  of  unusual  dissipation. 
I was  far  too  tired  to  think  of  anything  but 
getting  to  bed  as  quickly  as  possible,  and, 
once  there,  I fell  Into  a sound  and  dreamless 
sleep,  from  which  I did  not  awake  until  the 
stroke  of  eight  tolling  from  St.  Clement’s 
Church,  hard  by,  put  the  drowsy  god  to 
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flight ; but  it  was  not  till  I was  dressed,  and 
had  swallowed  my  hasty  breakfast,  that  I 
remembered  my  cherished  stamps,  so  care- 
lessly left  on  the  table  the  night  before. 
Glancing  round  the  room,  I perceived  no 
vestige  of  my  album  ! Inwardly  cursing  my 
good  landlady’s  officious  tidiness,  I rang  the 
bell,  summoning  her  to  my  awful  presence. 
Vain  were  all  my  questions,  abjurations,  and, 
finally,  threats.  Mrs.  Matson  had  not  set 
eyes  upon  them  : when  she  entered  the  room 
to  set  the  breakfast  the  table  was  empty. 
After  a vigorous  and  prolonged  search,  I 
gave  up  the  stamps  as  lost,  and  consequently 
became  exasperated  and  furious.  I raged 
and  stormed  in,  I am  afraid,  a very  ungentle- 
manly  way ; but  the  woman’s  tale  remained 
unaltered. 

‘ I had  been  shamefully,  disgracefully  rob- 
bed ; I would  not  remain  in  her  house 
another  day ; I would  send  for  the  police ; 
the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law  should  be 
employed  to  enforce  the  restoration  of  my 
cherished  property  ;’  and  at  last  (oh  ! reader, 
tell  it  not  in  Gath),  blinded  by  passion  and 
anger,  I took  my  weeping  landlady  by  her 
two  fat  shoulders,  and  pushed  her  violently 
out  of  the  room. 

‘ The  bold,  impudent  creature  ! ’ exclaimed 
I,  loudly  and  indignantly,  ‘to  dare  to  stand 
there  and  face  me  out  that  she  knew  nothing 
of  the  extraordinary  disappearance  of  my 
stamp  album.  The  wretch  has  dared  to  cast 
a covetous  eye — to  place  a sacrilegious  hand 
on  the  joy  and  pride  of  my  heart ; but  she 
shall  live  to  rue  this  day  ; I will  sift  this 
matter  to  the  bottom ; I will  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  fathom  this  perplexing  mystery.’ 

It  was  not  alone  the  loss  of  my  stamps, 
but  the  cloud  of  obscurity  which  enveloped 
their  disappearance,  which  provoked  and 
puzzled  me.  My  cunning  was  baffled ; I 
hated  to  be  mystified ; and  I also  hated  to 
find  my  penetration  at  fault. 

In  similar  wild  rhapsodies  and  absurd 
threats,  I passed  the  ensuing  half-hour ; but 
after  this  I cooled  down  into  a more  rational, 
sensible  frame  of  mind ; and  though  neither 
my  wrath  nor  annoyance  had  diminished,  I 
decided,  on  calmer  reflection,  to  let  the  affair 
rest  as  it  was,  until  I saw  my  way  clearly  to 
the  solution  of  the  enigma ; and  I deter- 


mined, if  the  robber  should  ever  prove  other 
than  my  poor  and  widowed  landlady  (which 
probability,  by  the  bye,  I did  not  see  the 
slightest  chance  of),  it  should  be  ‘ war  to  the 
knife,’  as  the  Spaniards  say. 

There  were  several  other  lodgers  besides 
myself  in  the  house  at  the  time ; but  as  my 
rooms  were  reached  by  a private  staircase,  I 
had  never  come  into  contact  with  any  of 
them,  except  occasionally  exchanging  little 
mutual  civilities  with  a young  accountant 
who  lived  on  the  floor  above  mine.  He  now 
and  then  borrowed  my  books,  and  sometimes 
lent  me  one  of  his ; but  these  usually  passed 
through  Mrs.  Matson’s  hands  to  reach  their 
destination,  and  consequently  I had  only 
seen  my  fellow-lodger  but  twice  or  thrice, 
and  knew  his  face  but  imperfectly. 

Carrying  into  immediate  execution  my 
avowed  and  fixed  resolve  to  leave  Mrs.  Mat- 
son,  I quitted  her  house,  and  by  nine  o’clock 
the  same  evening  was  comfortably  installed 
in  some  Small  but  quiet  and  respectable 
apartments  in  the  next  street. 

(To  be  continued). 


GERMAN  PRINCES  AND  POSTAGE 
STAMPS. 

Our  readers,  mature  as  well  as  juvenile,  may 
be  interested  or  instructed  by  a summary  of 
the  reigning  sovereigns  at  present  com- 
posing the  Germanic  Confederation ; their 
titular  designations,  dates  of  birth,  and 
accession  to  power ; and  the  postage  stamps 
employed  in  the  several  states,  with  their 
respective  periods  of  issue.  The  principal 
referential  authority  is  the  Saxe  Gotlia 
Almanack  for  1863. 

EMPEROR. 

Francis  Joseph  I.,  of  Austria;  born 
August  18th,  1830  ; ascended  the  throne, 
December  2nd,  1848.  Austrian  stamps  first 
issued  New  Year’s  Day,  1852.  Four  sets, 
both  for  letters  and  newspapers. 

KINGS. 

Frederick  William,  of  Prussia;  born, 
March  22nd,  1797  ; succeeded  his  brother, 
January  2nd,  1861.  Prussian  stamps, 
November  15th,  1850.  Four  issues. 

Maximilian  II.,  of  Bavaria;  born,  Novem- 
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ber  28th,  1811  ; succeeded,  March  21st, 
1848.  Bavarian  stamps,  June  5th,  1849. 
Three  issues. 

John,  of  Saxony;  born,  December  12th, 
1811 ; succeeded,  August  9th,  1854.  Saxon 
stamps,  June  22nd,  1850.  Five  types  for 
labels,  and  two  for  envelopes. 

William  I,,  of  Wurtemburg ; born,  Sep- 
tember 27th,  1781 ; succeeded,  October  30tb, 
1816.  The  oldest  and  longest  reigning 
sovereign  in  the  world.  Stamps  first  issued, 
October  7th,  1851.  Three  sets. 

George  V.,  of  Hanover  : born,  May  27th, 
1819  ; succeeded  his  father,  November  28th, 
1851.  First  stamp  issued,  November  30th, 
1850.  Four  types. 

GRAND-DUKES 

Frederick,  of  Baden ; born,  September 
9th,  1826 ; succeeded,  September  5th,  1856. 
Issue  of  stamps,  May  1st,  1851.  Two  types, 
and  frequent  changes  of  colour. 

Louis  III.,  of  Hesse  Darmstadt ; born, 
June  9th,  1806  ; succeeded,  June  16th,  1848. 
Stamps  of  the  office  of  Thurn  and  Taxis, 
numerical  value  in  kreuzer,  issued  in  1850. 
Four  sets,  in  the  same  pattern,  but  with 
variation  in  colour  of  print  or  paper. 

Peter,  of  Oldenburg  ; born,  July  8th, 
1827 : succeeded,  February  27th,  1853. 

Started  stamps,  December  28th,  1851.  Five 
issues  of  different  devices  in  adhesives,  and 
two  in  envelopes. 

Frederick  William,  of  Mecklenburg  Stre- 
litz  ; born,  October  17th,  1823;  succeeded, 
July  18th,  1853.  In  this  grand-duchy  are  em- 
ployed those  stamps  of  the  office  of  Thurn 
and  Taxis  valued  in  silbergroschen,  of  which 
there  have  been  three  issues  of  similar 
pattern,  but  with  variations  in  colour  of 
impression. 

Frederick  Francis,  of  Mecklenburg  Schwe- 
rin ; born,  February  28th,  1823  ; succeeded, 
March  7th,  1842.  Issue  of  stamps,  both 
adhesive  and  envelope,  July  1st,  1856.  One 
of  the  few  states  that  have  made  no  change. 

Charles  Alexander,  of  Saxe  Weimar; 
born,  June  24th,  1818 ; succeeded,  July 
18th,  1853.  Silbergroschen  issue  of  Thurn 
and  Taxis. 

William  III.,  of  Luxembourg,  King  of 
Holland;  born,  February  19th,  1817;  suc- 


ceeded, May  17th,  1849.  First  issue  of 
stamps,  November  1st,  1852;  second,  Octo- 
ber 1st,  1859.  The  former  series  bore  the 
sovereign’s  head ; but  since  the  partition  of 
the  grand-duchy  between  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium, the  arms  of  the  province  are  repre- 
sented on  the  stamps. 

DUKES. 

Frederick,  of  Anhalt-Dessau-Cothen-Bern- 
burg ; born,  October  1st,  1794;  succeeded 
to  the  government,  August  2nd,  1817.  The 
Prussian  stamps  are  used  in  this  duchy. 

William,  of  Brunswick  ; born,  April  25th, 
1806;  succeeded,  April  25th,  1831.  Three 
issues  of  stamps,  varying  in  colour  only  : 
the  first  was  on  January  1st,  1851.  This 
state,  as  well  as  that  of  Mecklenburg  Schwe- 
rin, makes  use  of  the  singular  contrivance  of 
a stamp  in  four  compartments,  which  can 
be  cut  so  as  to  form  the  several  values  of 
J,  b b or  1 silbergroschen. 

Christian  IX.,  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg, 
King  of  Denmark ; succeeded  his  cousin, 
November  15th,  1863.  The  succession  is, 
however,  disputed  by  Frederick,  Prince  of 
Augustenburg.  For  a brief  period  during 
the  revolt  in  1850,  the  duchy,  in  unison  with 
Schleswig,  started  stamps  for  itself;  but  at 
present  those  of  Denmark  are  employed. 

Adolphus,  of  Nassau;  born,  July  24th, 
1817;  succeeded,  August  20th,  1839.  The 
kreuzer  series  of  Thurn  and  Taxis  stamps 
serve  for  this  duchy. 

Ernest  II.,  of  Saxe  Coburg  Gotha ; born, 
June  21st,  1818  ; succeeded,  January  29th, 
1844.  Same  as  the  last. 

Ernest  Frederick,  of  Saxe  Altenberg; 
born,  September  16th,  1826;  succeeded, 
August  3rd,  1853.  This  duchy  uses  the 
silbergroschen  issue  of  Thurn  and  Taxis. 

Bernard  Erich,  of  Saxe  Meiningen  ; born, 
December  1 7th,  1800  ; succeeded,  December 
24th,  1803.  Stamps  of  the  kreuzer  series 
of  the  Thurn  and  Taxis  office. 

PRINCES. 

John  Maria,  of  Liechtenstein ; born,  Octo- 
ber 5th,  1840;  succeeded,  November  12th, 
1858.  The  stamps  of  Austria  do  duty  in 
this  principality. 
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Paul  Leopold,  of  Lippe ; born,  September 
1st,  1827 ; succeeded,  June  1st,  1851.  The 
stamps  used  are  those  of  the  silbergroschen 
issue  of  Tliurn  and  Taxis. 

Henry  XXII.,  of  Reuss  Greiz ; born, 
March  28th,  1846 ; succeeded,  November 
8th,  1858.  Same  stamps  as  the  last. 

Henry  LXVIL,  of  Reuss  Schleiz ; born, 
October  20th,  1 789 ; succeeded,  June  19th, 
1854.  As  the  preceding. 

Adolphus,  of  Schaumburg-Lippe ; born, 
August  1st,  1807 ; succeeded,  November 
21st,  1860.  As  before. 

Frederick  Gunther,  of  Schwartzburg- 
Rudolstadt ; born,  November  16th,  1793  ; 
succeeded,  November  6th,  1814.  As  before. 

Gunther  Frederick  Charles,  of  Schwartz- 
burg  Sonderhausen  ; born,  September  24th, 
1801 ; succeeded,  September  3rd,  1835.  The 
stamps  of  Prussia  circulate  in  this  princi- 
pality. 

George  Victor,  of  Waldeck;  born,  Janu- 
ary 14th,  1831  ; succeeded,  May  15th,  1845. 
The  Prussian  stamps  are  current  here  also. 

In  addition  to  these  principalities,  without 
any  vote  in  the  Diet,  are  those  of  Birkenfeld, 
which  has  been  transferred  to  the  ducal 
house  of  Oldenburg  since  1817,  and  which 
employs  the  postage  stamps  of  Prussia ; and 
those  of  Hohenzollern  Hechingen  and  Hohen- 
zollern  Sigmaringen,  since  1850  under  the 
sole  possession  of  Prince  Antony.  The 
kreuzer  stamps  of  Tliurn  and  Taxis  do  duty 
in  this  small  principality. 

LANDGRAVE. 

Ferdinand,  of  Hesse  Homburg ; born, 
April  26th,  1783  ; succeeded,  September  8th, 
1848.  Same  as  the  last. 

FREE  STATES. 

Frankfort,  employing  those  of  the  kreu- 
zer series  of  the  office  of  Thurn  and  Taxis. 

Hamburg  has  half  a dozen  stamps,  pub- 
lished January,  1859,  for  Holland,  England, 
and  transmarine  correspondence,  besides 
numerous  private  offices  emplo3ung  stamps 
similar  in  nature  to  those  of  some  of  the 
cities  of  the  United  States,  for  local  pur- 
poses. This  city  has,  moreover,  six  other 
post-offices  ; one,  using  the  stamps  of  Thurn 
and  Taxis,  for  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  Spain, 


Switzerland,  and  South  Germany ; a second, 
employing  the  Prussian  stamps,  for  Prussia, 
Poland,  and  Russia ; a third,  the  Danish, 
for  Denmark ; a fourth,  the  Swedish,  for 
Sweden  and  Norway  ; a fifth,  those  of  Hano- 
ver, for  Hanover;  and  lastly,  one  using 
those  of  Mecklenburg,  for  that  country. 

Lubeck.  The  authorities  of  this  city  have 
given  forth  two  series  of  adhesive  postage 
stamps  ; the  first,  on  New  Year’s  Day,  1859  ; 
the  second  and  a set  of  envelopes,  last  year. 
Like  Hamburg,  Lubeck  also  contains  addi- 
tional post-offices,  viz.,  one,  issuing  the 
stamps  of  Thurn  and  Taxis ; and  another, 
those  of  Denmark. 

Bergedorf,  a dependency  on  these  two 
latter  cities,  gives  us  its  singular  and  once 
recherche  stamps,  first  issued  November  1st, 

1861. 

Bremen  closes  the  list  with  half  a dozen 
stamps,  of  elegant  and  various  designs,  the 
first  of  which  was  issued  April  4th,  1855. 


SKETCHES  OF  THE  LESS-KNOWN 
STAMP  COUNTRIES. 

BY  C.  W.  VINER,  A.M.,  PH.D,. 

I.— ROMAGNA. 

Having  previously  insisted  on  the  unfrivo- 
lous  nature  of  the  present  fast-increasing 
and  widely- spreading  taste  for  collecting 
postage  stamps,  and  its  undoubtful  utility 
as  accessory  to  geographical  and  historical 
studies,  we  cannot  do  better  than  prove  our 
proposition  by  some  brief  notices  of  those 
countries  brought  more  prominently  before 
view,  by  the  rarity  or  singularity  of  their 
postal  emissions. 

The  subject  of  our  first  article,  for  up- 
wards of  twelve  centuries  the  appellation  of 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  tracts 
of  the  Garden  of  Europe,  were  we  to  launch 
out  into  any  extended  description  of  its 
geographical  features,  or  endeavour  to  depict 
a tithe  of  the  stirring  events  occupying  its 
citizens  and  ennobling  its  cities  for  so  long  a 
period,  would  lead  us  to  trespass  far  beyond 
the  limits  prescribed  by  the  nature  of  our 
unpretending  publication.  Our  object,  then, 
is  to  afford  a simple  outline  of  the  past 
and  present  state  of  the  district  under  con- 
sideration. 
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The  very  name,  Romagna,  will  probably, 
ere  long,  be  merged  in  one  united  Italy,  and 
preserved  from  oblivion  only  in  the  pages  of 
the  stamp-collector’s  album.  This  immor- 
tality it  will  owe  but  to  the  emission  of  a 
few  postage  stamps,  whose  official  duration 
did  not  exceed  a twelvemonth  ! 

The  term  Romagna,  bestowed  when  the 
Exarchates  fixed  their  residence  at  Ravenna, 
the  capital  of  the  'region,  thereby  rendering 
it  a second  Rome  ; and  that  of  Romandiola, 
by  which  it  is  frequently  distinguished  by 
the  writers  on  the  middle  ages ; appear  with 
very  singular  distinctness  to  identify  the 
same  portion  of  country  for  many  centuries 
of  history.  As  the  usual  and  extreme  boun- 
daries, may  be  taken  the  river  Po  on  the 
north,  and  the  Tuscan  Apennines  on  the 
south. 

We  remember,  last  summer,  being  ferried 
across  that  magnificent  river  at  an  uncon- 
scionably early  hour  in  the  morning,  owing 
to  the  antiquated  and  absurd  regulation 
prohibiting  the  entry  into  what  used  to  be 
Papal  territory  after  seven  o’clock  in  the 
evening.  This  obliged  ourself  and  com- 
panions to  post  from  that  very  uninteresting 
Austri-Lombardo-Venetian  town,  Rovigo,  at 
two  in  the  morning,  to  avoid  sleeping  at  a 
most  dreary,  wretched-looking  place  on  the 
frontier,  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Santa 
Maria  Maddalena. 

The  stamps  issued  in  1859  by  the  Pro- 
visional Government  of  Romagna  not  only 
did  duty  in  that  part  of  the  revolting  pro- 
vinces of  the  legations  more  particularly 
included  in  the  terms  Romagna  and  Roman- 
diola— the  inhabitants  of  which,  viz.,  those  of 
Ravenna  and  Forli,  are  still  called  by  the 
Romans,  Romagnoli — but  in  the  remaining 
two  legations  of  Ferrara  and  Bologna. 

The  general  products  of  the  beautiful 
region  represented  by  the  stamps  in  ques- 
tion are,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  maize,  rice, 
hemp,  flax,  and  exquisite  fruits  in  abun- 
dance ; delicious  peaches  and  nectarines 
ranging  from  one  to  five  or  six  for  the  value 
of  an  English  farthing.  Vineyards  and 
oliveyards  adorn  and  enrich  the  land;  the 
tobacco  plant  is  largely  cultivated ; melons 
and  chestnuts  abound ; the  silks  and  sausages 


of  Bologna  are  well  known ; and  the  fine 
buffalos  of  Ferrara  are  magnificent  speci- 
mens of  the  live  stock  of  Italy.  The  forests 
of  oak,  cork,  ash,  and  elm  are  a valuable 
addition  to  the  pictorial  and  fiscal  riches  of 
the  country ; and  the  fifteen  miles  of  pine 
forest,  part  of  which  now  lies  between  Ra- 
venna and  the  sea,  in  the  precise  spot  where 
the  fleet  of  mighty  Rome  once  lay  at  anchor, 
has  been  a theme  for  the  descriptive  powers 
of  Boccaccio  and  Dante,  as  also  of  our  own 
Dryden  and  Byron. 

We  may  take  a cursory  view  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  the  region  under  notice,  before 
proceeding  to  touch  upon  its  general  history. 

Ravenna,  with  the.  exception  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  wall  previously  alluded  to,  has 
few  Roman  antiquities  to  boast  of;  but  many 
of  the  churches  founded  in  the  early  days  of 
Christianity  are  objects  of  interest  to  the 
visitor.  Here  is  shown  the  tomb  of  the  wild 
and  wonderful  Dante  ; and  here  Byron  re- 
sided some  considerable  time,  and  composed 
several  of  his  plays,  and  other  pieces,  in 
frequent  enjoyment  of  the  solitude  of  ‘ Ra- 
venna’s immemorial  wood.’ 

In  the  province  of  Ravenna  is  the  city  of 
Faenza,  once  the  great  depot  and  place  of 
manufacture  of  the  celebrated  majolica  ware, 
or  faience  of  the  French. 

The  largest  and  most  populous  city  of  the 
Romagna  in  time  present  is  Bologna,  in 
which  are  at  least  a hundred  churches.  The 
university  was  once  one  of  the  highest  rank 
in  Italy,  and  has  turned  out  many  female 
professors  of  eminence.  The  wonderful 
Cardinal  Mezzofanti,  who  spoke  forty-two 
languages,  was  born  in  the  humbler  walks  of 
life  in  this  city.  The  two  leaning  towers  are 
curious,  but  frightfully  ugly.  The  colon- 
naded streets  are  both  handsome  and  con- 
venient as  shelter  from  sun  or  rain.  A 
colonnade,  three  miles  in  length,  leads  from 
one  of  the  city  gates  to  the  church  of  the 
Madonna  di  San  Luca,  at  the  top  of  a very 
steep  and  lofty  hill.  The  fatigue  of  the  ascent, 
to  those  who  would  not  be  attracted  by  the 
famous  black  image  of  the  Virgin,  the  osten- 
sible  lion  of  the  place,  is  well  repaid  by  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  views  not  only  in 
Italy  but  in  the  world. 
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Ferrara,  in  the  middle  ages  styled  ‘ Most 
Fortunate  City,’  and  ‘ Lady  of  the  Po,’  is 
sadly  shorn  of  its  mediaeval  glories.  Its  grass- 
grown  streets,  however,  will  ever  be  trod 
by  the  tourist  for  the  sake  of  a view  of  the 
abodes  of  Aristo  and  Guarini,  and  the  prison 
of  the  gifted  and  unfortunate  Tasso.  It  is 
comparatively  modern,  dating  only  from  the 
5th  century.  It  was  for  some  ages  under 
the  dominion  of  the  house  of  D’Este,  till  it 
passed  to  the  Pope’s  authority  towards  the 
close  of  the  16th  century.  It  was  here  that 

‘ Parisina  left  the  hall, 

But  not  to  list  to  the  waterfall,’ 

and  here  too  that  she  paid  the  penalty  of  her 
frailty  by  the  severance  of  her  beautiful  head 
from  her  body.  In  the  province  of  Ferrara, 
near  Certo,  is  a small  village  in  proud  pos- 
session of  the  Assumption,  by  Guido.  In 
1797,  the  French  wished  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  prize,  but  the  brave  villagers  one  and 
all  rose  in  arms,  and  successfully  resisted  the 
attempted  brigandage. 

Forli  contains  the  town  of  similar  name  (a 
contraction  of  Forum  Livii),  founded  after 
the  battle  of  the  Metaurus,  and  named  after 
one  of  the  consuls  under  whom  Asdrubal 
was  defeated  there.  Its  citadel  is  one  of 
those  celebrated  for  its  heroic  defence  by  a 
woman,  Catherine  Sporza,  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury. In  this  province  is  the  Rubicon,  ever 
associated  with  the  name  of  Caesar.  In 
Rimini  still  stands  the  habitation  of  the 
wretched  Francesca,  for  ages  famous  or  in- 
famous in  Dante’s  Hell.  Rimini  is  celebrated 
also  as  the  spot  chosen  for  the  meeting  of 
the  council  held  by  the  Arians  and  Athana- 
sians  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  which 
eventuated  in  the  drawing  up  and  promul- 
gation of  the  mysterious  and  much  disputed 
Athanasian  creed. 

The  history  of  the  provinces  of  the  Ro- 
magna is  well  nigh  identical  with  that  of 
their  acknowledged  capital,  Ravenna.  This 
town,  although  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
Italy,  is  little  noticed  by  historians  until  the 
Imperial  times,  when  conjointly  with  Misenum 
it  became  the  great  station  of  the  Roman 
fleet.  The  arch  of  the  Porta  Aurea,  still 
standing,  is  a remnant  of  the  wall  built  by 
the  emperor  Tiberius. 

Honorius  the  First,  and  his  talented  and 


intriguing  sister  Placidia,  made  it  their 
residence,  and  after  them  numerous  less 
celebrated  occupiers  of  the  imperial  bed  of 
thorns. 

In  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  the  last 
Roman  emperor,  of  similar  name  to  the  first 
king,  was  banished  into  Apulia,  to  make  way 
for  one  who,  without  sufficient  reason,  figures 
as  the  first  king  of  Italy,  as  he  never  pro- 
fessed to  assume  the  regal  power,  nor  were 
there  ever  coins  or  medals  struck  in  com- 
memoration of  him.  This  was  Odoacer,  who 
also  made  Ravenna  the  seat  of  his  usurped 
government,  as  a sort  of  consul-general  of 
Rome. 

Towards  the  close  of  that  century,  the 
great  Ostrogoth,  Theodoric,  accompanied  by 
the  whole  of  his  tribe,  bringing  with  them 
their  wives,  children,  cattle,  and  even  furni- 
ture, advanced  towards  Ravenna;  and  having- 
in  the  brief  space  of  four  years  subjected  all 
Italy  to  his  yoke,  entered  Ravenna  in  triumph, 
the  archhbishop  at  the  head  of  all  his  clergy 
meeting  him  as  if  the  chosen  emissary  of 
heaven.  Odoacer,  stripped  of  his  power, 
was  not  long  allowed  to  retain  life. 

Theodatus,  the  nephew  and  unworthy 
successor  of  Theodoric,  soon  terminated  both 
his  regal  and  mortal  existence.  During  his 
weak  rale,  the  emperor  of  the  East,  the  great 
Justinian,  had  sent  Belisarius,  afterwards  as 
famous  for  his  misfortunes  as  for  his  prowess, 
to  attack  the  shattered  government  of  the 
West.  The  victories  in  Italy  obtained  by 
him,  were  afterwards  consolidated  by  his 
successor  N arses,  who  was  rewarded  for  his 
conquests  with  the  title  of  Exarch  of  Italy ; 
and  he  also  fixed  the  seat  of  his  rule  at 
Ravenna. 

For  upwards  of  two  hundred  years  more 
the  capital  of  Romagna  may  have  been 
considered  the  temporal  head  of  Italy,  and 
the  abode  of  a long  line  of  Exarchs  ; till  in 
the  8th  century  it  fell  into  the  possession  of 
Astolphus,king  of  theLongobardi,  the  ancient 
Lombards. 

He  was,  however,  eventually  obliged 
(although  it  proved  but  a nominal  cession)  to 
yield  possession  of  his  territories  to  the  Papal 
See,  by  the  coercive  pressure  of  a large  army 
of  Franks,  under  the  powerful  guidance  of 
4 little  King  Pepin  ’ the  great. 
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From,  or  before  this  time,  there  is  inex- 
tricable confusion  between  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  power  of  Rome  over  many  of  the 
chief  cities  of  Italy.  The  mistress  of  the  world 
was  supposed  to  have  included  Ravenna, 
Bologna,  Ferrara,  &c.,  in  her  jurisdiction; 
but  they  were  virtually  each  a species  of 
aristocratic  republic,  with  more  or  less  of 
surrounding  territory,  whose  supremacy  was 
disputed  for  by  the  most  powerful  existing 
families.  At  one  time,  the  infamous  Caesar 
Borgia,  after  conquering  the  district  by 
treachery  more  than  force,  was  created  by 
his  father,  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth,  Duke 
of  Romandiola  ; but  it  was  again  annexed  to 
the  papacy  by  his  successor  Julius  IL 

From  the  middle  of  the  15th,  till  the 
commencement  of  the  16th  century,  the 
Venetians  w'ere  lords  paramount  of  the 
Romagna.  After  that  the  French  possessed 
it  for  a few  }rears,  and  then,  after  one  of 
those  numerous  anomalous  battles  they  claim 
to  have  won , leaving  their  general,  Gaston  of 
Nemours,  and  20,000  men,  of  whom  a large 
proportion  were  their  own,  lifeless  on  the  field 
of  battle,  they  made  a dignified  retreat  from 
Italy.  A few  years  afterwards  Ravenna  and 
its  surrounding  territory  were  again  restored 
to  the  Pope  by  a treaty  signed  at  Bologna. 

This  last  named  city,  formerly  the  capital 
of  Northern  Etruria,  under  the  denomination 
of  Felsina,  under  which  name  it  is  mentioned 
by  Livy,  was  colonized  by  the  Romans  B.c. 
189,  and  its  name  changed  to  Bononia.  It 
formed  part  of  the  Exarchate  of  Vienna 
under  the  Longobardi,  till  the  victories  of 
Pepin  transferred  it  to  the  Papal  power. 
The  Bolognese,  however,  stuck  by  their 
motto,  c Libertas,’  and  proved  very  disobe- 
dient children  to  their  spiritual  father  ; con- 
stituting themselves  an  almost  independent 
republic,  and  their  city  the  virtual  capital  of 
what  we  understand  by  the  term  Romagna. 
In  the  13th  century  the  furious  contentions 
between  the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines  so 
distracted  affairs  as  to  eventuate  in  the  sur- 
render of  the  inhabitants  to  the  Papal  au- 
thority. Bologna  was  made  the  capital  of  the 
Cispadane  Republic  by  the  great  invader, 
towards  the  close  of  the  past  century.  After 
his  overthrow  the  Pope  again  became  its 
master;  and  again,  both  in  1831  and  1848, 


the  spirited  Bolognese  boldly  but  abortively 
rose  in  insurrection,  each  time  quelled  by  the 
power  of  the  Austrians. 

The  Romagnese  postage  stamps  of  1859, 
together  with  those  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ments of  Parma,  Modena,  and  Tuscany, 
preserved,  we  may  venture  to  anticipate,  for 
long,  long  years  in  the  pages  of  collectors’ 
albums,  will  serve  like  medals,  as  the  proofs 
of  the  more  fortunate  termination  of  the 
struggle  for  freedom  in  recent  times. 

In  the  stamps  of  the  Romagna  can  be 
traced  the  downright  matter-of-fact  character 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  district. 
They  are  totally  devoid  of  artistic  effect. 
Just  so  much  is  imprinted  on  them  as  to 
denote  their  use  and  value,  and  nothing  else  ; 
and  they  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  other 
postage  stamps  of  Italy,  as  the  dialect  of 
Bologna  does  to  the  more  polished  ones  of 
the  North  or  South. 

For  some  time  eight  Romagnese  stamps 
only  were  known  to  exist ; then  appeared  the 
6 baj.  and  more  recently  a 3 baj.  yellow,  the 
former  of  that  value  being  green.  This  latter 
is  possibly  merely  an  essay  or  modern  re- 
print ; but  we  think  it  strange  that  a 7 baj. 
has  never  turned  up,  there  being  that  value 
in  the  corresponding  Papal  stamps.  The 
simplicity  of  the  engraving  of  these  indivi- 
duals has  given  rise  to  several  imitations, 
some  of  which  are  extremely  difficult  to 
distinguish  from  the  genuine  specimens, 
which  are  so  rare  that  we  vainly  endeavoured 
to  procure  any,  used  or  unused,  from  any 
shop  or  post  office,  when  in  the  course  of  last 
summer  we  passed  through  the  territory  of 
the  Romagna. 


HISTORY  OF  POSTAL  COMMUNI- 
CATIONS.—I. 

BY  THE  REV.  HENRY  H.  HIGGINS,  M.A. 

When  by  the  simple  act  of  affixing  a Queen’s 
head  to  a letter,  provision  is  made  for  its 
safe  transmission  from  one  end  of  the  king- 
dom to  the  other,  it  probably  seldom  occurs 
to  the  sender,  that  the  economy,  simplicity, 
and  efficacy  of  the  act  are  the  results  of  pro- 
gressive changes  which  have  been  brought 
about  during  the  lapse  of  centuries,  by  men 
who  have  bestowed  a vast  amount  of  thought 
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and  labour  upon  the  investigation  of  the 
best  means  of  facilitating  the  epistolary  cor- 
respondence of  the  public. 

When  a thing  has  to  be  done  by  millions 
of  people  in  the  course  of  a single  day,  any 
one  who  will  show  how  it  may  be  done  more 
cheaply  and  expeditiously  is  a benefactor  to 
the  community.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  good  that  has  arisen 
from  the  present  plan  of  the  penny  postage. 
In  commercial  transactions  the  advantage 
has  been,  very  great ; and  the  business  cor- 
respondence of  the  country  has  increased  to 
an  extent  that  would  hardly  have  been 
credited  a quarter  of  a century  ago.  But  it 
is  in  quite  another  field  that  we  may  perhaps 
find  the  most  genuine  fruit  of  the  penny 
postage,  namely,  in  the  preservation  of  the 
intimacy  between  families  and  members  who 
have  left  the  paternal  home  and  gone  out 
into  the  world  ; in  friendships  more'  firmly 
cemented  ; in  the  relief  of  anxious  hearts  by 
the  reception  of  unstinted  intelligence ; and 
in  many  such  like  kindly  offices.  We  may 
fairly  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  epistolary 
arrangements  of  buying  and  selling  would, 
under  any  circumstances,  have  kept  pace 
with  the  commercial  progress  of  the  age  ; 
but  it  is  very  different  with  those  more 
refined  obligations  which  arise  from  a sense 
of  regard  for  the  memory  of  things,  and 
times,  and  individuals,  separated  from  us  by 
distance.  In  these  things,  the  removal  of  a dif- 
ficulty is  equivalent  to  the  exerting  of  a posi- 
tive influence  ; and  if  we  could  only  know 
the  amount  of  good  that  has  been  done,  for 
example,  in  the  present  year,  by  mothers 
hearing  from  daughters  4 gone  to  service,’ 
by  young  men  writing  to  their  old  school- 
masters, and  in  a hundred  similar  ways, 
we  might  fairly  attribute  a large  proportion 
of  this  good  to  the  promoters  of  the  penny 
post,  and  so  be  led  to  regard  our  little 
favourites,  the  postage  stamps,  as  drops  in 
a stream  which  has  brought  relief,  comfort, 
refreshment,  and  even  new  life,  to  tens  of 
thousands. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  trace  the 
course  by  which  we  have  received  our  pre- 
sent facilities  for  correspondence  ; and  to  do 
this  in  an  orderly  manner  requires  that  in 
the  first  instance  we  should  take  a glance  at 


the  state  of  things,  in  this  respect,  prevailing 
in  very  ancient  times. 

The  transmission  of  letters  by  special 
messengers  was  of  much  earlier  origin  than 
the  establishment  of  posts  of  any  kind : it 
is,  however,  probable  that  even  the  former 
method  of  communication  was  not  in  use 
much  before  1000  B.c.  The  first  letter  on 
record  had  a most  unhappy  origin.  It  was 
undoubtedly  a sealed  communication  ; for  it 
was  sent  by  King  David  to  his  commander- 
in-chief,  Joab,  and  contained  an  order  for 
the  death  of  the  messenger.  About  the  year 
900  B.c.,  Naaman  was  the  bearer  of  a letter 
from  the  king  of  Syria  to  the  king  of  Israel. 
Something  like  the  organization  of  a band  of 
letter  carriers  seems  to  have  been  effected 
before  the  year  700  B.c.  ; for  in  the  days  of 
Hezekiah  4 the  posts  wrent  with  the  letters 
from  the  king  and  his  princes  throughout 
all  Israel.’  It  is,  however,  questionable 
whether  this  implies  more  than  the  employ- 
ment, for  the  occasion,  of  a number  of  private 
messengers  ;*  more  especially  because  in  the 
earliest  plans  for  postal  arrangements  the 
term  4 posts  ’ is  applied  not  to  the  messen- 
gers, but  to  the  stations  between  which  the 
messengers  ran. 

Much  concurrent  testimony  ascribes  to 
the  Persians  the  first  use  of  posts.  Dio- 
dorus Siculus  relates  that  on  certain  great 
lines  passing  from  various  portions  of  the 
Persian  kingdom  to  the  royal  court,  stations 
were  made,  and  towers  built,  on  which  were 
placed  sentinels,  4 who  gave  notices  of  public 
occurrences  from  one  to  another  with  a very 
loud  and  shrill  voice ; by  which  means  news 
was  transmitted  to  the  court  with  great 
expedition.’  But  it  is  evident  that  no 
secrecy  could  be  preserved  with  respect  to 
intelligence  thus  transmitted.  To  remedy 
this  inconvenience,  Cyrus,  as  Xenophon  tells 
us,  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  the  sta- 
tions, and  changed  those  which  remained 
into  places  for  the  reception  of  couriers,  who 
rode  on  swift  horses  ; each  courier  bearing  a 
dispatch  which  he  delivered  up  to  the  officer 
at  the  next  station,  who  in  turn  forwarded 
it  in  like  manner. 

These  stations  in  course  of  time  became 
the  nuclei  of  dwellings,  and  even  of  villages 
or  towns  ; all  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
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subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  station,  and 
were  liable  to  be  impressed,  together  with 
their  horses  and  all  their  possessions,  into 
the  service  of  the  king’s  couriers  or  Angari. 
Hence  the  expression  in  St.  Matthew,  ‘ Who- 
soever shall  compel  (Angarize)  thee  to  go 
a mile,  go  with  him  twain.’  An  amusing 
account  of  one  of  these  Angarii  in  more 
recent  times  is  given  by  Colonel  Campbell. 
‘ As  soon  as  he  stopped  at  a caravanserai 
he  immediately  called  lustily  about  him,  in 
the  name  of  the  sultan  demanding  fresh 
horses,  victuals,  &c.,  on  the  instant.  The 
terror  of  this  great  man  operated  like  magic  : 
nothing  could  exceed  the  activity  of  the 
men,  the  briskness  of  the  women,  and  the 
terror  of  the  children.  But  no  quickness  of 
preparation,  no  effort,  could  satisfy  the 
Angary ; he  would  exhibit  his  power  in  a 
still  more  striking  point  of  view,  and  fell  to 
belabouring  them  with  his  whip,  and  kick- 
ing them  with  all  his  might.’  Any  one 
of  our  well-conducted,  business-like,  quick- 
footed postmen  in  the  present  day  would  be 
not  a little  astonished  if  such  an  angary  were 
introduced  to  him  as  the  representative  of 
his  official  ancestors. 


STAMPS  NEWLY  ISSUED, 
FIRST  DESCRIBED. 


OR 


This  present  New  Year’s  Day  has  been 
appointed  as  the  date  of  the  public  issue  of 
the  new  series  of  stamps  for  Italy,  fully 
described  in 
our  number 
for  November 
We  present 
our  readers 
with  engra- 
vings of  the 
journal  and 
one  of  the  letter  stamps.  The  envelopes  for 
Bavaria,  as  well  as  those  of  Denmark,  have 
been  notified  for  issue  the  same  day,  but  we 
have  not  yet  seen  them. 

Another  set  of  stamps  for  Venezuela  has 
come  over  by  the  last  mail.  The  values  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  two  former  series  of 
small  stamps,  but  the  size  nearly  corresponds 
with  the  later  issue.  They  are  printed  in 
colour  on  white.  The  device  is  an  eagle 
bearing  thunderbolts, — as  far  as  we  can 


make  out,  having  examined  cancelled  speci- 
mens only  ; — this  is  enclosed  in  a circle.  On 
the  top  of  the  stamp  is  printed,  Federation  ; 
and  below  the  circle,  Venezolana.  The  value 
is  at  the  bottom, — medio  real , un  real , dos 
reales . The  colours  respectively  are  yellow, 
blue,  and  green. 

We  this  month  give  representations  of  the 
green  Baha- 
mas shilling, 
and  the  red 
2 cents  of  the 
Confederate 
States  — the 


ON  E SHILLING 


latter  bea  ring 
the  head  of 


President  Andrew  Jackson,  well  known  in 
his  time  by  the  designation  of  ‘ Old  Hickory.’ 

It  is  strange  that  the  foreign  collectors 
seem  to  have  such  a considerable  amount  of 
information  on  the  subject  of  British  postage 
stamps.  When  on  the  Continent  last 
summer,  we  were  more  than  once  asked 
for  the  essays  with  the  head  of  Prince 
Albert.  We  ourselves  had  never  heard  of 
them,  but  they  have  lately  emerged  from 
obscurity.  It  seems  that  one  or  two  sheets 
only  were  printed  off  for  specimens,  but  never 
adopted.  They  are  in  two  colours,  black  and 
red.  The  general  appearance  of  the  stamps 
is  that  of  the  common  penny  ones,  and  the 
likeness  evidently  represents  His  Royal 
Highness,  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  since. 

We  have  also  had  in  our  possession  a 
resuscitated  -envelope  stamp  of  the  earliest 
issue  of  Hanover.  The  paper  is  yellow, 
bordered  with  a neat  black  device ; post- 
horn in  each  corner ; and  the  words,  Bestell- 
geld-frei  on  the  top,  bottom,  and  sides.  On 
the  left  hand,  towards  the  bottom  corner,  is 
— hand-stamped  in  green — a post-horn  in  a 
circle,  and  Bestellgeld-frei  also  around  it.  On 
the  folded  side  is  an  inscription,  defining  the 
limits  of  the  circulation  of  the  stamp  and 
the  price  at  which  they  could 
be  bought  at  the  post-office, 
viz.,  four  guten-groschen  the 
dozen  ! 

An  engraving  of  one  of  the 
new  stamps  of  Norway  is  sub- 
joined. 

A German  magazine  describes  and  figures 
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a new  stamp  as  emanating  from  Livonia.  It 
is  similar  in  form  and  design  to  the  rest  of 
the  Russian  stamps.  The  inner  oval  is  green, 
without  any  device  or  inscription.  The  rest 
of  the  stamp  is  filled  in  with  a minute  pattern 
in  rose  colour.  On  the  top  is  Briefmarke , and 
beneath,  Wendenschen  Kreises.  No  value  is 
marked.  We  have  seen  the  stamp,  but 
think  the  absence  of  monetary  denomination 
and  of  the  Russian  arms  rather  suspicious. 
The  same  magazine  mentions  also  two  other 
stamps  as  new,  one  of  which  we  have  seen 
for  sale  occasionally  these  eighteen  months 
or  more,  though  it  has  never  been  recog- 
nized in  any  catalogue.  They  are  horizon- 
tally oblong.  One  is  covered  with  a minute 
pattern  in  green,  and  the  other  in  rose-colour. 
The  latter  has  Briefmarke  des  Wendenschen 
Kreises , and  the  former,  Packenmarke  des 
Wendenschen  Kreises , in  black  print. 

We  have  just  received  from  New  Bruns- 
wick a 2 c.  orange.  The  design  of  the  stamp 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  current  5 c.  and  10  c. 
We  understand  also  that  a new  series  and 
some  new  values  for  Yan  Diemen’s  Land  are 
on  the  point  of  being  issued  ; and  that  the 
next  emission  of  Brazilian  stamps  will  bear 
the  emperor’s  head,  instead  of  the  ‘ sweet 
simplicity  ’ of  the  present  device. 

THE  TRAVELLING  POST-OFFICE. 
We  must  ask  our  readers  to  follow  us  in 
imagination — as  they  would  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  doing  so  in  propria  persona — on  a 
journey  in  the  travelling  post-office,  which 
we  propose  making,  entirely  for  their  benefit. 

The  railway  mail-service,  which  has  been 
gradually  developing  itself  during  the  last 
twrnnty  years,  has  now  assumed  gigantic  pro- 
portions : year  by  year  the  estimates  for 
conveying  mails  by  railway  have  largely 
increased,  with  a corresponding  decrease  in 
the  expenses  for  their  means  of  conveyance. 
The  railway  post-office,  applied  at  first  to 
one  or  two  of  the  trunk  lines  diverging  from 
the  metropolis,  is  now,  or  shortly  will  be, 
extended  to  every  considerable  line  of  rail- 
way in  the  kingdom  ; and  by  means  of  differ- 
ent junctions  throughout  the  country,  an 
admirable  adjustment  is  maintained  betwreen 
every  large  district  in  the  kingdom.  The  suc- 
cessful working  of  this  post-office  machinery, 


as  well  as  the  immunity  it  enjoys  from  seri- 
ous derangements,  is  due  in  great  measure 
to  the  absence  of  the  ordinary  railway  traffic 
during  the  time  chosen  for  the  conveyance 
of  mails.  This  traffic  disposed  of,  and 
ordinary  business-hours  over,  the  serious 
work  of  the  post-office  in  our  largest  towns 
may  be  said  to  commence ; and  through  the 
long  night,  a score  or  two  of  iron  horses  are 
whirling  through  space,  besides  an  immense 
amount  of  finished  work  securely  sealed  up, 
a couple  of  hundred  officials  of  different 
grades,  busily  engaged  in  all  the  various 
operations  incident  upon  the  reception  and 
despatch  of  the  national  correspondence. 

The  railway  post-office  proper  comprises 
a number  of  divisions  or  sections,  and  these, 
generally,  are  named  from  the  locality 
through  which  they  extend ; as  the  Bangor 
and  Leeds  Division,  the  Carlisle  and  Perth 
Division.  These  divisional  parts  have  dis- 
tinct officers  allotted  to  them,  the  number 
regulated  by  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
performed.  The  length  of  the  divisions — 
the  extent  of  one  of  which  forms  a post-office 
journey — varies  slightly,  averaging  about 
170  miles;  the  average  length  of  time  taken 
to  perform  the  journeys  being  between  five 
and  six  hours.  It  may  be  imagined  that  a 
proper  control  of  this  vast  machinery  of 
operations,  with  its  scattered  staff  of  officials, 
will  be  difficult ; but  the  efficient  working  of 
the  whole  is,  nevertheless,  thoroughly  and 
promptly  maintained.  The  entire  direction 
of  the  travelling-officers  rests  with  the  mail- 
office  at  St.  Martin’s-le- Grand,  presided  over 
by  an  inspector-general  of  mails,  with  a 
deputy,  and  to  which  office  is  attached  a 
considerable  staff  of  clerks.  Tbe  connection 
between  the  different  branches  of  the  travel- 
ling-office and  the  controlling- office  in  Lon- 
don is  kept  up  by  a number  of  travelling 
mail-inspectors. 

Suppose  we  are  at  one  of  the  many  termini 
of  railway  operations — the  hour  close  upon 
midnight — and  that  time  is  up,  and  we  have 
just  jumped  into  the  travelling  post-office  to 
commence  our  duties. 

Imagine,  then,  a railway-carriage,  some- 
what larger  than  an  ordinary  saloon-carriage, 
about  twenty-two  feet  long,  and  as  wide  and 
spacious  as  the  railway  arrangements  will 
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allow.  Seen  from  the  outside,  the  large, 
heavily  painted,  windowless  vehicle  looks 
more  as  if  intended  for  the  conveyance  of 
her  Majesty’s  horses  than  her  Majesty’s 
mails ; the  roof,  however,  covered  with  glass 
or  delicate  wire-gauze,  and  other  contri- 
vances, forming  an  admirable  plan  of  venti- 
lation, soon  convinces  yon  that  it  is  intended 
for  some  description  of  the  genus  homo.  It 
is  night,  yon  remember,  and  the  inside  looks 
warm  and  cheerful  with  its  row  of  bright 
burning  moderator  lamps— to  which  the  old 
globular  lamp  let  into  the  office  from  the 
ceiling  is  fast  giving  place — contrasting 
strongly  and  pleasantly,  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  with  the  dimly  lighted  station, 
through  which  the  cold  night-air  is  rushing. 
The  reader  must  abstain,  however,  from 
imagining  anything  like  luxury  in  the  inter- 
nal fittings  ; everything  there  is  requisite  for 
accomplishing  the  work  in  hand,  but  there 
is  no  provision  for  any  kind  of  indulgence ; 
and  spacious  as  the  place  seems,  there  would 
not  be  found,  by  looking  narrowly,  a single 
foot  of  spare  room.  Along  the  whole  length 
of  one  side  of  the  carriage,  and  encroaching 
materially  upon  its  width,  a number  of  tiers 
of  boxes  are  arranged  for  the  sorting  oper- 
ations ; the  smaller  ones  for  the  letters,  and 
the  larger  ones  in  the  centre  of  the  office, 
more  like  shelves,  for  the  newspapers  and  all 
that  vast  variety  of  articles  forwarded 
according  to  the  rules  of  book-post.  Every 
available  inch  of  space  is  covered  with 
upright  wooden  pegs,  in  recesses  made  in 
the  carriage-sides,  upon  which  are  hung  the 
bags — made  of  canvas,  with  the  names  of 
towns  legibly  painted  upon  them — to  be 
used  in  the  course  of  the  journey.  These 
recesses,  as  well  as  the  ends  of  the  office,  are 
well  padded  over,  to  secure  the  safety  of  the 
officers. 

The  work  has  begun : a pile  of  bags,  one 
from  each  considerable  town  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, has  been  thrown  into  the  office ; 
one  of  the  clerks  is  busy  opening  them,  and 
the  rest — each  standing  opposite  to  a distinct 
set  of  boxes,  labelled  with  the  names  of 
different  towns  on  the  route — are  rapidly 
sorting  away  the  letters  that  have  been 
handed  to  them  from  the  bags.  The  clerks 
look  rather  sleepy,  and  this  is  natural  enough, 


for  the  hour  is  a drowsy  one,  and  half  the 
world  is  dozing ; but  the  feeling  is  only 
momentary,  merely  the  result  of  a patient 
watching  for  train-time.  The  work  fairly 
started,  they  soon  warm  with  it,  and  the 
scene  becomes  one  of  animation  and  a 
pleasant  enough  sort  of  excitement,  till  every 
bundle  is  cut  open,  and  the  letters  composing 
them  are  disposed  of  in  the  boxes.  The 
sorting  finished,  there  is  at  once  a movement 
among  the  clerks,  as  they  busy  themselves 
in  collecting  from  the  different  boxes  all  the 
letters  that  have  been  received  for  the  bags 
about  to  be  dispatched  at  the  first  station ; 
the  examination  of  them  is  careful  or  more 
hurried  just  as  the  time  allows ; the  letters 
are  then  tied  up  in  packets  in  the  sharp, 
decisive  way  long  practice  makes  so  easy ; 
and  the  bags  are  tied,  sealed,  and  ready  for 
delivery  just  as  the  train  is  brought  to  a 
stand.  Here  the  bags  are  given  out;  fresh 
supplies  are  received  from  three  or  four 
towns  in  the  immediate  district,  and  we  are 
again  on  our  journey,  and  in  our  second 
stage.  The  bags  received  are  at  once 
opened ; the  same  round  of  sorting,  collect- 
ing, examining,  is  gone  through;  the  same 
process  of  despatching  for  the  next  and  all 
subsequent  postal  stations  is  repeated,  just 
as  we  have  described. 

Daring  this  our  second  stage,  and  before 
we  stop  again,  we  pass  two  or  three  important 
towns  : not  being  among  our  great  centres 
of  population,  however,  they  are  not  import- 
ant enough  for  the  mail-train  to  do  them  the 
honour  of  stopping;  so  other  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  them,  and  the  exchange 
of  letter-bags  is  effected  by  machinery  whilst 
the  train  is  progressing  at  its  usual  speed. 
This  ingenious  contrivance  deserves  a word 
in  passing,  especially  as  it  is  now  being 
called  more  and  more  into  requisition.  We 
will  just  step  out  into  the  adjoining  van  over 
the  iron  gangway  that  connects  it  with  the 
post-office  carriage.  The  guard  is  looking 
out  for  the  familiar  object,  such  as  bridge, 
river,  or  cluster  of  trees,  by  which  he  tells 
his  whereabouts  with  almost  mathematical 
precision.  Whilst  he  is  busy  finding  his 
position,  we  will  take  the  time  to  explain 
that  the  machinery  is  arranged  so  as  to 
secure,  simultaneously  in  most  cases,  both 
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the  receipt  and  the  dispatch  of  hags.  For 
the  purpose  of  receiving  bags,  a large  strong 
net  is  fixed  to  one  side  of  the  van,  to  be 
drawn  down  at  the  proper  moment ; and 
close  to  the  door,  on  each  side  of  it,  securely 
fixed  to  the  carriage,  are  hollow  iron  bars, 
inside  each  of  which,  working  by  means  of  a 
rope  and  pulley,  an  iron  arm  is  fixed,  upon 
which  the  bags  to  be  delivered,  securely 
strapped  in  a thick,  leal-hern  pouch,  are 
suspended ; and  where  the  exchange  has  to 
be  effected  at  the  station  we  are  nearing,  the 
arrangements  are  just  the  counterparts  of 
this.  A net  is  spread  to  catch  each  pouch 
from  the  extended  arm  of  the  carriage,  and 
pouches  are  hung  from  iron  standards  in  the 
ground  of  sufficient  height  for  the  net  in  the 
train.  The  operation  itself  is  just  commenc- 
ing : the  door  is  pushed  back  into  the  groove 
in  which  it  works,  and  then  the  guard, 
touching  a spring  that  holds  up  the  net,  it  is 
loosened  from  its  supports,  and  projects  over 
the  carriage-sides  ; the  iron  arm,  acting  on 
its  pulley-rope,  is  drawn  ^ round  into  the 
carriage,  where  the  pouch  is  rapidly  fastened 
to  it  by  means  of  a catch  or  spring — but  in 
such  a manner  that  a touch  from  the  net- 
apparatus  at  the  station  will  bring  it  off — 
and  then  let  down,  remaining  by  virtue  of 
its  own  weight  at  right  angles  to  the  door. 
A moment  of  waiting,  and  then  all  the 
machinery  acts  its  assigned  part  properly ; 
the  pouch  disappears  from  the  arm,  or  arms 
(if  the  bags  have  been  heavy  enough  for  both 
to  be  used),  with  a whack ; the  latest  arrival 
lands  in  our  net  with  another ; and  all  is  over 
and  quiet  as  before.  We  mean,  of  course, 
comparative  quiet,  as  much  as  is  possible  amid 
the  din  and  endless  rattle  of  a train  speeding 
away  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour.  W e 
make  our  way  back  into  the  other  carriage, 
the  guard  bringing  with  him  the  treasures 
we  have  watched  him  pick  up  by  the  wayside  : 
and  these  bags  opened,  and  contents  sorted 
off'  in  the  orthodox  way,  we  are  at  the  end  of 
another  stage. 

Here,  evidently,  comes  the  tug  of  war.  We 
have  arrived  at  one  of  the  principal  mail- 
junctions  in  the  kingdom,  and  an  immense 
number  of  bags  is  waiting  our  arrival.  These 
bags  have  been  brought,  somewhat  earlier 
on,  by  other  mail-trains  arranged  to  effect  a 


junction  with  us ; and  these,  in  their  turn, 
have  met  with  other  trains  running  across 
the  country  in  transverse  directions.  Bags 
from  towns  near  and  towns  remote,  with 
letters  for  places  all  along  our  line  of  route, 
as  well  as  letters  just  passing,  in  transitu , 
from  this  office  to  some  other,  are  here  stowed 
in,  till  we  can  scarcely  find  standing  space. 
The  work,  however,  is  resumed  with  more 
energy  than  ever,  and  it  is  surprising  how 
soon,  by  persistent  activity,  we  come  to  feel 
comfortable  again.  The  necessity  there  is 
for  a certain  amount  of  work^  being  accom- 
plished at  a certain  point,  acts  as  a spur  upon 
us,  and  we  feel  the  working- spirit  of  the 
office  has  to  be  exerted  to  its  fullest  extent. 

The  country  through  which  we  are  now 
travelling  is  only  thinly  supplied  with  towns, 
and  consequently,  the  number  of  letters 
received  into  the  office  is  much  smaller.  The 
clerks  produce  from  their  hiding-places  under 
the  blue-cloth  covered  counter  a round  kind 
of  swing-seat  attached  to  it,  which  turns 
outside  ingeniously  upon  a swivel,  and  for 
some  time  are  seated  at  their  work.  We 
take  advantage  of  this  break  in  the  character 
of  the  duty  to  observe  more  closely  the 
various  letters  that  the  clerks  are  examining. 

That  the  office  is  conducted  on  the  most 
approved  democratic  principles,  is  a fact 
patent  to  any  onlooker.  The  same  sort  of 
variety  that  marks  Society,  here  marks  its 
letters : envelopes  of  all  shades  and  sizes  ; 
handwriting  of  all  imaginable  kinds,  written 
in  all  shades  of  ink,  with  every  description 
of  pen  ; names  the  oddest,  and  names  the 
most  ordinary,  and  patronymics  to  which  no 
possible  exception  could  be  taken.  Here  is 
an  envelope  stamped  with  the  escutcheoned 
signet  of  an  earl ; another,  where  the  wax 
has  yielded  submissively  to  the  initials  of 
plain  John  Brown ; and  another,  plastered 
with  cobblers’  wax,  with  an  impression  that 
makes  no  figure  in  Debrett,  and  which, 
indeed,  bears  undeniable  evidence  of  having 
been  manufactured  with  hob-nails ! They 
are  all  mingling,  for  a few  hours  at  any  rate, 
in  common  fellowship — tossed  about  in  com- 
pany, honoured  with  the  self-same  knocks  on 
the  head,  sent  to  their  destination  locked  in 
loving  embrace,  and  sometimes,  in  the  case 
of  the  cobbler’s,  exceedingly  difficult  to  part 
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at  all.  Some  of  the  addresses  are  amusing 
in  their  ambiguity ; some  are  absolutely 
blundering  ; some  say  too  little,  others  too 
much ; some  give  the  phonetic  system  with 
malice  'prepense , others,  because  it  is  nature’s 
own  rendering,  and  they  have  never  known 
school ; in  all  which  cases,  the  work  of 
examination  is  necessarily  deliberate,  hesitat- 
ing, or  slow. 

We  are  at  our  destination  at  last;  with  a 
feeling  of  dreamy  wonder  that  something  has 
not  happened  to  us ; that,  considering  the 
noise  and  the  whirl,  our  brain  is  not  tied  up 
in  a knot  somewhere  in  the  head,  instead  of 
only  swimming  ; and  that  our  tympanum  is 
not  permanently  fractured.  Dusty,  hungry, 
tired,  sleepy,  we  hurry  through  the  streets, 
with  the  day  just  breaking. 

Of  course,  this  post-office  machinery, 
necessarily  in  some  parts  so  delicate,  is  very 
liable  to  derangement,  does  get  out  of  order, 
and  has  to  depend,  as  we  said  at  the  com- 
mencement, to  a great  extent  on  the  proper 
carrying  out  throughout  the  country  of  an 
infinite  number  of  railway  arrangements. 
This  was  clearly  seen  during  the  last  severe 
winter,  when  delays  were  almost  of  daily 
occurrence,  and  accidents  frequent.  It  is 
scarcely  possible,  however,  that,  so  far  as 
prospective  arrangements  can  be  made  for 
changing  seasons,  we  shall  have  a repetition 
of  the  failures  and  delays  of  last  winter. 
Railway  accidents  are  fruitful  sources  of 
discomfiture  to  the  post-office  department. 
It  is  surprising,  however,  how  fortunate  the 
majority  of  mail-trains  have  been  in  the 
immunity  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed  from 
serious  calamities  of  this  nature.  When  any 
such  calamity  does  overtake  them,  it  very 
seldom  happens  that  the  post-office  arrange- 
ments suffer,  except  on  the  particular  journey 
wherein  the  accident  occurred.  Fresh  sup- 
plies of  men  and  materiel  are  summoned  with 
a speed  that  would,  or  ought  to,  surprise 
some  other  commissariat  departments,  and 
the  work  proceeds  as  if  the  equilibrium  had 
never  been  disturbed. 

Reader,  you  have  doubtless  read  our  paper 
impatiently  ; you  don’t  like  the  way  the  post- 
office  is  managed;  you  never  did,  in  fact, 
since  you  lost  that  last  letter  of  yours, 
containing  a coin  or  something  else  of  value, 


and  couldn’t  get  it  back  by  demanding  it 
of  the  secretary  ! You  haven’t  faith  in  us 
post-office  officials,  and  long  for  some  rival 
establishment — spirited  individuals  to  take 
the  matter  up,  and  get  the  monopoly 
squashed ! In  the  meantime,  never  send 
such  letters  through  the  post  in  this  way 
again.  Pray,  remember  that  in  all  large 
departments  there  will  always  be  some  few 
liable  to  temptation,  and  who  will  not  take 
pains  to  resist  it.  As  the  Money-order 
Office  was  established  on  purpose  to  meet 
your  case,  we  ask  you,  in  the  name  of  the 
ninety-nine  honest  men,  not  to  tempt  the 
hundredth,  who  will  have  sins  enough  to 
answer  for  some  day  ! 

But  you  are  indignant  that  a certain  letter 
you  ought  to  have  had  is  not  to  hand  at  the 
proper  moment.  However,  just  think  how 
many  letters  you  do  get,  which  come  to  your 
desk  as  true  as  the  needle  to  the  pole;  just 
listen  to  the  old  gentleman  yonder,  as  he 
tells  how  long  the  same  business-letter  from 
the  old-established  house  used  to  be  in  arriv- 
ing, and  what  was  paid  for  it  when  it  did 
arrive  ; above  all,  pray,  think  of  the  travelling 
caged  officials — those  wingless  birds  of  the 
post-office— and  of  what  they  go  through  o’ 
nights  in  order  that  you  may  have  your  letter 
or  your  newspaper — posted  yesterday  in  some 
quiet  corner  of  the  country,  four  hundred 
miles  away — with  your  buttered  toast  at 
breakfast  in  town  ! — Chambers’ s Journal. 


LIABILITY  OF  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 
FRAUDULENT  RE-ISSUE. 

Of  the  possibility  of  a conversion  of  a con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  old  postage 
stamps  into  a condition  to  pass  any  but 
the  closest  and  most  inconvenient  scrutiny 
of  the  sorters  and  stampers  of  the  post  office, 
and  the  probability  of  large  numbers  being 
thus  fraudulently  re-used,  we  have  recently 
received  positive  proof,  from  specimens  before 
us,  some  of  which  have  actually  been  posted, 
and  .in  the  ordinary  course  delivered  at  their 
respective  addresses.  The  processes — for 
there  are  more  than  one — of  obviating  the 
cancelling  marks  are  simple  and  effective ; 
several,  we  are  informed,  having  been  so 
transmitted  by  way  of  experiment  through 
the  post  office,  after  due  warning,  without  a 
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single  failure,  and  subsequently  forwarded  as 
evidence  to  the  authorities,  by  a pre-arrange- 
ment with  the  Secretary  of  the  General  Post 
Office,  whose  sanction  was  previously  ob- 
tained by  onr  informant.  This  discovery,  it 
is  explained  to  ns,  was  the  result  of  a sus- 
picion entertained  by  the  experimenter  of 
the  true  motive  of  the  persevering  collectors 
of  old  stamps  in  such  large  and  unlimited 
quantities,  the  pretence  for  which,  for  a long 
period,  has  been  unintelligible  upon  any  other 
reasonable  hypothesis  than  a fraudulent  object. 
That  this  investigation  will  lead  to  an  im- 
proved method  of  defacing  the  stamp,  we 
cannot  doubt.  To  what  extent,  during 
several  years,  the  revenue  may  thus  have 
suffered,  it  would  be  useless  to  speculate, 
but  we  may  reasonably  infer  that,  where 
fraud  is  deemed  impossible  and  the  letter- 
sorters  rendered  unsuspecting,  a safe  busi- 
ness in  this  petty  species  of  forgery  has  been 
carried  on  by  the  initiated  to  an  amount  in 
the  aggregate  which  may  have  been  material, 
since  it  applies  no  less  to  the  larger  denomi- 
nations of  postage  stamps  than  the  lowest ; 
whilst,  under  detection  and  public  exposure, 
the  offence  is  one  which  will  have  been,  by 
its  impunity,  in  all  probability,  quietly 
spreading  by  communication  among  the  dis- 
honest.— Globe. 

[The  above  extract  from  the  Globe,  kindly  forwarded 
by  a correspondent,  we  think  worth  reprinting ; hut  are 
of  opinion  that  a ti*ue  stamp  collector  would  no  more 
think  of  such  low,  mean,  petty  forgery  than  the  post- 
master-general himself. — Ed.] 


OPENING  LETTERS  IN  THE  POST- 
OFFICE. 

The  political  correspondence  in  the  reign  of 
George  III.  affords  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  practice  of  opening  the  letters  of  public 
men  at  the  post-office,  was  known  to  be 
general.  We  find  statesmen  of  all  parties 
alluding  to  the  practice,  without  reserve  or 
hesitation,  and  entrusting  their  letters  to 
private  hands  whenever  their  communica- 
tions were  confidential. 

Traces  of  this  discreditable  practice,  so 
far  as  it  ministered  to  idle  or  malignant 
curiosity,  have  disappeared  since  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century.  From  that 
period,  the  general  correspondence  of  the 
country  through  the  post-office  has  been 


inviolable.  But  for  purposes  of  police  and 
diplomacy — to  thwart  conspiracies  at  home, 
or  hostile  combinations  abroad — the  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  continued,  until  our  own 
time,  to  issue  warrants  for  opening  the 
letters  of  persons  suspected  of  crimes,  or  of 
designs  injurious  to  the  state.  This  power, 
sanctioned  by  long  usage,  and  by  many 
statutes,  had  been  continually  exercised  for 
two  centuries.  But  it  had  passed  without 
observation  until  1844,  when  a petition  was 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  from 
four  persons — of  whom  the  notorious  Joseph 
Mazzini  was  one — complaining  that  their 
letters  had  been  detained  at  the  post-office, 
broken  open,  and  read.  Sir  James  Graham, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  denied  that  the  letters 
of  three  of  these  persons  had  been  opened  ; 
but  avowed  that  the  letters  of  one  of  them 
had  been  detained  and  opened  by  his  war- 
rant, issued  under  the  authority  of  a statute. 
Never  had  any  avowal,  from  a minister, 
encountered  so  general  a tumult  of  disappro- 
bation. Even  Lord  Sidmouth’s  spy  system 
had  escaped  more  lightly.  The  public  were 
ignorant  of  the  law — though  renewed  seven 
years  before — and  wholly  unconscious  of  the 
practice  which  it  sanctioned.  Having  be- 
lieved in  the  security  of  the  post-office,  they 
now  dreaded  the  betrayal  of  all  secrecy  and 
confidence.  A general  system  of  espionage 
being  suspected,  was  condemned  with  just 
indignation. 

Five-and- twenty  years  earlier,  a minister—, 
secure  of  a parliamentary  majority — having 
haughtily  defended  his  own  conduct,  would 
have  been  content  to  refuse  further  inquiry, 
and  brave  public  opinion.  And  in  this 
instance,  inquiry  was  at  first  successfully 
resisted ; but  a few  days  later,  Sir  James 
Graham  adopted  a course,  at  once  significant 
of  the  times,  and  of  his  own  confidence  in 
the  integrity  and  good  faith  with  which  he 
had  discharged  a hateful  duty.  He  proposed 
the  appointment  of  a secret  committee,  to 
investigate  the  law  in  regard  to  the  opening 
of  letters,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  had  been 
exercised.  A similar  committee  was  also 
appointed  in  the  House  of  Lords.  These 
committees  were  constituted  of  the  most 
eminent  and  impartial  men  to  be  found  in 
parliament ; and  their  inquiries,  while  elicit- 
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ing  startling  revelations  as  to  the  practice 
entirely  vindicated  the  personal  conduct  of 
Sir  Janies  Graham.  It  appeared  that  foreign 
letters  had,  in  early  times,  been  constantly 
searched,  to  detect  correspondence  with 
Rome,  and  other  foreign  powers ; that  by 
orders  of  both  Houses,  during  the  Long 
Parliament,  foreign  mails  had  been  searched  ; 
and  that  Cromwell’s  Postage  Act  expressly 
authorised  the  opening  of  letters,  in  order 
4 to  discover  and  prevent  dangerous  and 
wicked  designs  against  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  the  commonwealth.’  Charles  II.  had 
interdicted,  by  proclamation,  the  opening  of 
any  letters,  except  by  warrant  from  the 
Secretary  of  State.  By  an  Act  of  the  9th 
Anne,  the  Secretary  of  State  first  received 
statutory  power  to  issue  warrants  for  the 
opening  of  letters;  and  this  authority  had 
been  continued  by  several  later  statutes  for 
the  regulation  of  the  post-office.  In  1788,  a 
similar  power  had  been  entrusted  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In  1722,  several 
letters  of  Bishop  Atterbury  having  been 
opened,  copies  were  produced  in  evidence 
against  him,  on  the  bill  of  pains  and  penal- 
ties. During  the  rebellion  of  1745,  and  at 
other  periods  of  public  danger,  letters  had 
been  extensively  opened.  Nor  were  war- 
rants restricted  to  the  detection  of  crimes  or 
practices  dangerous  to  the  state.  They  had 
been  constantly  issued  for  the  discovery  of 
forgery  and  other  offences,  on  the  application 
of  the  parties  concerned  in  the  apprehension 
of  offenders.  Since  the  commencement  of 
this  century,  they  had  not  exceeded  an 
annual  average  of  eight.  They  had  been 
issued  by  successive  Secretaries  of  State,  of 
every  party,  and  except  in  periods  of  unusual 
disturbance,  in  about  the  same  annual  num- 
bers. The  public  and  private  correspon- 
dence of  the  country,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  practically  enjoyed  complete  secu- 
rity. A power  so  rarely  exercised  could  not 
have  materially  advanced  the  ends  of  justice. 
At  the  same  time,  if  it  were  wholly  with- 
drawn, the  post-office  would  become  the 
privileged  medium  of  criminal  correspon- 
dence. No  amendment  of  the  law  was 
recommended ; and  the  Secretary  of  State 
retains  his  accustomed  authority. — May's 
History  of  England. 


REVIEWS  of  POSTAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

Standard  Guide  to  Postage-Stamp  Collecting. 

By  Bellars  & Davie.  London  : John 

Camden  Hotten. 

‘Whoe’er  expects  a faultless  work  to  see, 

Expects  what  never  was,  nor  is,  nor  is  to  be.’ 

This  time-honoured  distich  holds  good  for 
all  human  handiwork,  postage-stamp  cata- 
logues not  excepted.  Those  at  present  pub- 
lished, having  each  its  own  peculiar  excel- 
lency and  compensating  defect,  the  best  and 
safest  advice  we  can  give  to  the  postage-stamp 
collector  is,  to  invest  a trifle — and  a very 
small  sum  will  suffice — in  all  of  them,  and 
thus  obtain  the  needful  and  accessible  in- 
formation desired. 

The  work  under  review  is  unexceptionable 
in  the  quality  of  the  paper,  clearness  of  print, 
and  elegance  of  the  ornamental  cover,  adorned 
with  the  portraits  of  a number  of  the  rarer 
stamps  in  their  natural  colours.  For  the 
good  effect  of  this  latter  feature  the  names 
of  Day  & Son  are  ample  guarantees. 

This  publication,  moreover,  affords  an 
addition  to  the  quantum  of  scientific  know- 
ledge directly  or  indirectly  attainable  by  means 
of  the  study  of  postage  stamps.  We  allude  to 
a species  of  memoria  technica , which  a com- 
plicated table  of  characters  and  figures  affords 
the  possessor  of  it  an  opportunity  of  learning 
and  applying  to  obtain  an  acquaintance  with 
the  shape  and  comparative  rarity  of  the 
stamps  he  possesses  or  desires. 

This  insight  into  the  marketable  value  and 
scarcity  of  postage  stamps  is  a new  feature 
in  books  on  the  subject ; and  though  neces- 
sarily in  a great  measure  approximative  only, 
a stamp  of  exceeding  rarity  at  one  time 
(witness  the  5 reis  Queen  of  Portugal,  for 
example)  becoming  pretty  generally  attain- 
able when  the  great  demand,  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  political  economy,  eventuates 
in  the  supply. 

The  compilers  of  the  work  adopt  Dr. 
Gray’s  plan  of  placing  England  and  her 
colonies  first,  and  other  countries  with  their 
dependencies  in  alphabetical  order.  This 
arrangement,  when  carried  out  in  albums, 
tends  to  weary  the  eye  with  an  almost  inter- 
minable series  of  queen’s  heads,  in  more  than 
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three  dozen  varieties  of  representation.  We 
much  prefer  the  geographical  adaptation  in 
Moens’  stamp  album. 

The  separation  of  private  offices  and  proofs 
from  the  main  body  of  the  volume  is  a novel 
and,  in  some  respects,  convenient  improve- 
ment, though  open  to  objection,  as  marring 
the  simplicity  of  the  catalogue.  Having 
gone  so  far,  it  would  have  been  advisable  to 
make  a further  separation,  placing  the  locals 
apart  from  the  proofs.  We  may  remark, 
incidentally,  that  the  authors  have  con- 
founded proofs  with  essays.  In  the  former 
category  may  be  placed  the  24  c.,  30  c.,  and 
90  c.  of  the  United  States,  besides  numerous 
others  (as  those  of  Cuba,  not  noticed  in  the 
book)  ; and  in  the  latter,  the  three-halfpenny 
English,  the  stamps  intended  for  Para- 
guay, &c. 

The  issues  of  stamps  follow  each  other  so 
fast  that  no  catalogue  can  possibly  keep  up 
with  them  ; we  cannot  therefore  be  surprised 
at  the  absence  of  the  new  emissions  of  Hong 
Kong,  Jamaica,  the  Mauritius,  envelopes  of 
Austria  and  Venetia,  Italy,  Hanover,  &c. 
The  exact  words  of  the  inscription  on  the 
stamps  is  greatly  conducive  to  facility  of 
identification  ; and  the  uncouth- looking  words 
denoting  the  Swedish  values,  and  the  queer 
characters  on  the  Moldavian,  Russian,  and 
Polish  individuals,  copied  without  error, 
demonstrate  the  extreme  care  with  which 
the  work  must  have  been  got  up.  There 
are  but  two  errata  noted  for  correction  ; one 
of  which,  we  submit,  is  scarcely  an  error, 
the  word  being  so  spelt  on  the  stamp. 

The  index  and  money  table  appended  will 
be  found  very  convenient ; but  in  some 
instances  the  equivalent  values  in  English 
currency  are  decidedly  incorrect.  Under 
Germany,  southern  division,  15  kreuzer  are 
represented  as  worth  tenpence  English, 
and  in  Bavaria  and  Baden  25  kreuzer  are 
made  equivalent  to  sixpence-halfpenny ; the 
former  instance  exaggerating,  and  the  latter 
depreciating  their  actual  value,  which  is 
about  3 to  a penny.  The  peso  of  Buenos 
Ayres  is  valued  at  four  shillings  and  two- 
pence, in  lieu  of  about  twopence-three-far- 
things.  It  is  the  peso  of  Brazil  which  corres- 
ponds in  value  with  the  American  dollar. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

S.  L.  B.,  Southernhay,  Exeter. — Your  wish  is  attended 
to  in  the  present  number. — Your  previous  communication 
was  acknowledged  in  that  for  November. 

C.  E.  P.,  Maiden  Bradley. — Your  stamp  is  now  obsolete. 
It  was  a local  for  Stockholm. 

Ludovictjs. — We  incline  to  your  opinion  that  our 
newspaper  stamps,  since  the  repeal  of  their  duty,  being 
exclusively  for  their  prepayment,  are  admissible  into 
stamp  albums.— We  have  never  seen  such  a stamp  as  the 
'One  you  mention. — The  impress  on  the  several  paper 
stamps  of  Natal  is  always  the  same  size,  but  there  is 
more  or  less  of  the  margin  left  after  cutting. 

B.  D.  K.,  Malta. — The  Austrian  stamps  you  describe 
must  be  essays.  We  have  never  met  with  their  like. — 
Your  black  Victoria  sixpenny  cannot  be  genuine.  The 
essay  of  that  value  is  a fac-simile  of  the  blue,  being  of 
course  printed  from  the  same  die. — We  have  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  false  with  the  genuine 
half- anna  India  of  1854. 

R.  Meldrum,  Glasgow. — Your  black  twopenny  English 
has  the  evident  remains  of  blue  on  its  surface.  We  fancy 
same  extraneous  cause  altered  the  colour  to  what  it  is. — 
The  forged  stamp  of  the  isle  of  Reunion,  of  which  you 
send  a specimen,  is  openly  sold  as  fictitious  by  continental 
dealers;  the  real  stamp  being,  as  you  say,  almost  un- 
attainable. You  will  see  both  the  Reunion  stamps 
alluded  to  as  reproduced  in  the  September  number  of 
the  magazine. 

J.  Y.,  Leicester. — Your  stamp  is  one  of  the  latest  series 
of  Austrian  postage  stamps,  all  of  which  we  fully  described 
so  long  ago  as  in  our  number  for  August  — We  should 
imagine  a stamp,  value  one  dollar,  sold  for  ninepence, 
about  as  genuine  as  the  sovereigns  that  may  be  bought  in 
the  city,  near  Fenchurch  Street,  for  one  shilling. — The 
blue  and  lilac  of  the  present  issue  of  Denmark  have 
dotted,  the  green  and  brown  wavy  grounds. — The  pink 
two  annas  India  is  now  out  of  use.— We  have  never 
heard  where  the  Victoria  stamps  are  executed.  We  agree 
with  you  that  the  present  sixpenny  is  a hideous  specimen 
of  colonial  taste.  The  new  fourpenny  is  a great  improve- 
ment.— The  August  number  of  the  magazine  contained 
the  green  3 pfennige  of  the  new  issue  for  Saxony.  Some 
amateur  postman  must  have  helped  himself  to  it  in  its 
transit. 

G.  H.  S.,  Exeter. — The  sixpenny  Victoria,  just  alluded 
to,  is  mentioned  in  Mount  Brown’s  catalogue  for  1862, 
third  edition.  Our  addenda  to  his  catalogue  notices  the 
variations  in  colour  of  the  blue  threepenny. 

C.  B.  McLaren. — There  are  shilling  stamps  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  three  colours, — dark  green,  emerald 
green,  and  what  the  ladies  call  the  new  green. 

P.  11.  J.,  Grammar  School,  Boston.— Your  Spanish 
stamp,  which  is  almost  a fac-simile  of  the  genuine 
impression,  apparently  comes  from  the  cover  of  a packet 
of  sweetmeats. 

W.  V.,  Carlisle.— The  telegraph  stamps  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  postage  stamps. — Our  December  number  con- 
tains a notification  of  the  intended  annual  publication  of 
the  magazine,  with  title-page  and  index. 

Ignoramus.— The  red  penny  Victoria,  with  letters  in 
each  corner,  exists  at  present  as  a specimen  only.  W e 
suppose  it  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  the  stock  on  hand  fails. 

S.  S.  B.,  Stoke  Newington  Road. — The  printing  on  the 
back  of  your  Canada  beaver  shows  it  to  have  been  cut 
from  the  pages  of  some  periodical. — Your  Tuscan  is  four 
crazie,  not  one.  It  appears  genuine,  but  is  of  a paler 
green  than  usual. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  MY  STAMP  ALBUM. 

CHAPTER  II. 

CHANGE  OF  SCENE. 

‘The  contrast  mark  : — 
Without,  the  verdure  of  a princely  park, 

The  glorious  sunset,  and  the  perfumed  air, 

In  vain  allure  the  votaries  of  play  : 

Within, — dull  mimics  of  the  solar  ray — 

Around  the  tables  lights  unnatural  flare, 

While — health,  and  time,  and  money  thrown  away— 
Youthful  and  manly  energies  decay, 

And  reign  triumphant  Fury  and  Despair.’ 

Time  passed  on.  A year  and  a half  had 
slipped  away  on  fleet  wings.  I was  rapidly 
rising  in  my  profession,  and  now  head  clerk 
in  the  firm  which  I had  first  entered  as  a 
raw,  nntntored  country  lad.  High  in  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  my  employers,  my 
salary  was  large  enough  to  meet  all  my 
wishes,  and  I had  a prospect  held  out  of 
eventually  becoming  a partner. 

I was  still  unmarried,  though  my  years 
counted  some  two  or  three  over  thirty ; hut 
my  celibacy  was  owing  to  the  simple  reason, 
that  I had  never  seen  anyone  who  came  up 
to  the  standard  of  female  perfection  which  I 
expected  in  my  wife — the  future  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Sotherby. 

In  my  daily  journeys  to  and  from  the 
office,  I occasionally  met  my  former  land- 
lady. She  always  dropped  a respectful 
and  deprecating  courtesy.  I but  slightly 
returned  her  civility : the  robbery  of  my 
precious  collection  still  rankled  in  my  breast ; 
and  my  animosity  against  my  injurer  had 
not  softened  or  diminished  with  the  months 
that  had  elapsed  since  its  loss. 

About  this  time  I was  entrusted  by  my 
employers  with  a confidential  mission  to  the 
gay  and  fashionable  watering  place  of  Wies- 
baden, which  would  in  all  probability  cause 
me  to  be  absent  from  my  native  country  for 
some  time. 

It  was  the  height  of  the  season  when  I 
arrived  in  this  lively  town,  at  just  the  most 
festive  and  brilliant  time  of  the  year  ; and  I 
was  soon  plunged  into  all  the  dissipation 
within  my  reach.  I frequented  the  faro 
tables,  but  merely  as  a spectator ; gambling 
had  ever  been  distasteful  to  me,  both  on 
principle  and  inclination. 

One  evening  when,  attracted  by  the  un- 
usual interest  of  the  game,  I had  stayed  later 


than  was  my  custom  in  one  of  the  public 
rooms,  a young  man,  who  by  his  tall,  manly 
figure,  light  flaxen  hair,  and  blue  eyes,  I 
concluded  at  once  to  be  a fellow-countryman, 
abruptly  and  hastily  entered  the  room,  and, 
approaching  the  table,  played  for  some  time 
carelessly  and  recklessly.  I watched  his 
excited  movements  with  keen  attention. 
His  face  seemed  certainly  familiar  to  me  ; 
and  I repeated  to  myself  that  I had  seen 
before  those  clear-cut  features,  and  the  high, 
white  brow,  with  the  rich  masses  of  shining, 
fair  hair  tossed  back  in  wild  confusion.  I 
was  confident  I had  heard  before  the  deep 
bass  tones  of  that  ringing  voice.  Chancing 
to  look  up,  the  young  man’s  eye  caught 
my  inquiring  glance.  It  instantly  fell ; he 
turned  deathly  pale  ; and  after  this  played 
more  desperately,  more  carelessly  than  ever ; 
and  his  losings  now  becoming  considerable, 
with  a furious  oath  he  dashed  his  hand  vio- 
lently on  the  table,  and  left  the  saloon. 

All  that  night,  the  wild  looks,  the  troubled 
face,  and  the  livid  pallor  that  overspread  the 
young  Englishman’s  countenance  when  he 
first  saw  me,  haunted  my  dreams.  I arose 
the  next  morning  feverish  and  disturbed  : 
I resolved  to  watch  over  and  guard,  as  far 
as  lay  in  my  power,  the  man  in  whose  fate  I 
had  taken  such  a sudden  and  deep  interest. 

Night  after  night  I repaired  to  the  gaming 
saloons,  and  with  my  back  against  one  of  its* 
marble  pillars,  I quietly  but  attentively 
observed  the  players.  Mr.  Heywood  (I  had 
learnt  the  young  Englishman’s  name  from 
the  doorkeeper,  to  whom  he  was  well  known 
as  one  of  the  habitual  frequenters  of  the  faro 
tables)  was  immediately  under  my  eye  ; and 
I could  see  the  slightest  change  that  passed 
over  his  mobile  face,  and  mark  the  smallest 
alteration  in  his  manner.  His  losses  aug- 
mented each  evening,  till  the  total  must  have 
amounted  to  no  insignificant  sum.  This 
continued  without  interruption  for  more  than 
a week,  without  the  fickle  tide  of  luck  turn- 
ing once  in  young  Heywood’ s favour.  At 
last,  one  evening — rendered  desperate  by 
continual  failures,  and  the  taunts  and  sneers 
of  a dark,  swarthy  Spaniard,  his  principal 
creditor — he  rushed  suddenly  out  of  the 
saloon,  his  teeth  firmly  clenched,  his  eyes 
wildly  flashing,  and  his  nostrils  dilated.  I 
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hastily  followed,  divining  his  insane  inten- 
tions. He  hurried  throngh  the  colonnades, 
down  the  acacia  avenue  towards  the  Adler 
Hotel.  Then  apparently  changing  his  mind, 
he  passed  round  the  Heidenmaur,  and  made 
his  way  to  the  dark  pond  which  serves  as 
repository  for  the  waste  waters  of  the  town. 
Arrived,  he  was  preparing  to  precipitate 
himself  into  its  black,  sluggish  depths  ; but  I 
pulled  him  forcibly  back,  exclaiming  sternly, — 

‘ What  would  yon  do,  madman  ? thus 
seeking  to  enter,  unbidden  and  unprepared, 
the  presence  of  your  Maker.’ 

‘Yes,’  shrieked  he,  ‘ I am  mad  with  despair 
and  anguish.  Ruin,  starvation,  dishonour, 
stare  me  in  the  face.  I am  friendless,  for- 
saken. I have  lost  all  and  more  than  I 
possess  in  the  world,  and  thought  to  end  my 
wretched,  degraded  life  beneath  these  peace- 
ful waters.’ 

His  voice  had  sunk  at  the  last  few  words 
to  a low  whisper  ; but  presently  he  broke 
out  afresh,  his  tone  rapid,  vehement,  shrill, 
and  full  of  a horror  that  froze  my  blood,  as 
he  screamed  in  my  ear  : — 

‘ Arid  am  I to  be  turned  from  my  settled 
purpose  by  yon? — the  fiend,  the  hideous, 
glaring  spectre  of  the  fearful  past ! Has 
Satan,  my  master,  sent  you  as  one  of  his 
emissaries  to  haunt,  to  torture,  to  tempt  me 
to  still  greater  sin  by  the  sight  of  your  face, 
which  awakens  the  remorse  and  agony  of 
long,  awful  months  ? Leave  me,  wretch : 
let  me  go,  man,  imp  of  sin,  or  whatever  you 
are  ! ’ he  yelled,  and  wrenching  himself  from 
my  relaxed  grasp,  he  essayed  once  more  to 
throw  himself  into  the  pond  ; but  I was  too 
quick  for  him  ; already  my  hand  clutched 
his  shoulders,  and  exercising  all  my  strength 
(for  Heywood  was  a strong,  powerful  fellow, 
over  six  feet  high),  I drew  him  away  from 
the  fatal  and  alluring  spot,  and  dragged,  or 
rather  led  him  through  the  now  deserted 
streets  to  my  lodgings.  He  still  stormed 
and  raved,  like  one  demented  ; but  so  fren- 
zied and  incoherent  were  his  half-uttered 
ejaculations  and  broken  sentences,  that  I 
could  gather  no  sense  from  them.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  great  strain  upon  his  nerves, 
and  the  lengthened  excitement  under  which 
he  had  for  a long  time  laboured,  had  for  a 
brief  space  overthrown  his  reason,  and  in 


that  fearful  hour  by  the  banks  of  the  dark 
pond  he  had  been  a raging  maniac ; but 
when  he  reached  my  rooms  he  had  become 
somewhat  calmer,  and  allowed  me  to  ad- 
minister to  him  a soothing  opiate,  and  with 
my  assistance  got  into  bed,  and  was  soon  in 
a deep  and  heavy  sleep. 

CHAPTER  III. 

THE  SLOUGH  OF  DESPOND. 

‘Fond  man ! To  madly  rush  upon  a fate 
Unknown, — untried  ! 

Would  that  he  ne’er  had  found  a living  state, 

Or  never  died ! ’ 

He  awoke  next  morning  quiet  and  collected  : 
his  eyes  had  lost  their  feverish  glare,  and  the 
flush  of  delirium  had  faded  from  his  cheek, 
leaving  it  white  and  sunken ; and  I could 
now  see  the  ravages  made  by  the  wild,  dissi- 
pated life  he  had  been  leading.  Presently 
he  sat  up  in  bed,  and  glanced  with  a strange, 
bewildered  look  round  the  room,  and  then 
after  a few  moments  exclaimed,  ‘ Ah ! yes,  I 
remember  now,’  and  shuddering  sank  back 
on  the  bed  ; but  soon  he  roused  himself,  as  if 
unused  to  any  lengthened  communion  with 
his  own  feelings,  and  said,  in  a calm,  quiet 
voice  ci 

‘ I know  you  well ; we  lodged  in  the  same 
house,  near  St.  Clement’s  church,  nearly  two 
years  ago ; we  were  friendly,  though  we 
rarely  met ; but  you  do  not  recognise,  in  the 
sallow,  prematurely- old  man  before  you,  the 
once  gay  and  blooming  Edward  Allan.’ 

- Edward  Allan ! ’ I exclaimed,  warmly 
grasping  his  hand.  ‘Is  it  possible?  I 
thought  your  face  wonderfully  familiar  the 
first- p.ight  I saw  you,  but  could  not  for  the 
life  of  me  tell  where  I had  seen  it ; and  your 
name  of  Heywood  puzzled  me.’ 

‘ That  is  one  of  my  numerous  aliases : 
their  name  is  legion ; for,  flying  from  one 
town  to  another,  in  consequence  of  the  debts 
of  honour  (the  last  words  were  uttered 
bitterly  and  scornfully)  I had  contracted  in 
each  place  I visited,  I changed  my  name  as 
often  as  my  abode,  and  finally  assumed  that 
of  Heywood,  to  baulk  the  pursuit  and  detec- 
tion of  an  English  sharper  to  whom  I had 
lost  enormous  sums  in  Paris,  and  who  had 
vowed  to  follow  me  through  all  the  world, 
till  he  obtained  either  his  money  or  my  life. 
But  I will  tell  you  the  story  of  my  past,  and 
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then  leave  you  to  judge  whether  it  had  not 
been  better  to  have  left  me  as  food  for  the 
ravenous  carp  in  those  turbid  waters,  than 
to  burden  the  earth  with  the  weight  of  my 
criminal  follies,  and  let  loose  upon  the  world 
such  a wretch  as  I am,  to  taint  the  little  that 
yet  remains  pure  and  innocent.’ 

‘But,’  I replied,  gravely  and  seriously, 
‘you  may  have  been  spared  for  new  and 
better  purposes,  and  to  give  you  a chance  of 
making  reparation  for  the  sins  you  have 
committed.  I am  convinced  and  assured 
that  I was  the  weak  and  feeble  instrument 
in  higher  and  mightier  hands,  for  your 
restoration  to  repentance,  and  a life  more 
worthy  of  man’s  destined  mission.’ 

At  my  words  he  smiled  faintly,  but  rather 
more  hopefully  and  cheerfully  ; and  then,  in 
a !ow,  subdued  voice,  told  me  his  history. 

It  was  the  old  tale,  of  a father’s  sternness, 
and  a youth’s  transgressions ; and  though 
the  only  son,  and  heir  to  a large  estate,  he 
had  been  turned  adrift  upon  the  world,  when 
the  knowledge  of  the  wild,  reckless  life  he 
was  leading  at  college  reached  the  paternal 
ears;  and  then,  with  only  a few  pounds  in 
his  pocket,  and  crible  de  dettes  to  tradesmen 
and  others  to  whom  he  owed  large  sums,  he 
repaired  to  London  ; and  through  the  in- 
fluence of  a cousin,  a large  banker  at  the 
West  End,  had  obtained  employment  as 
accountant  in  one  of  the  city  firms.  He  had 
then  taken  the  rooms  above  mine  at  Mrs. 
Matson’s,  and  had  gone  on  quietly  and 
steadily  for  some  time ; till,  restless  and 
dissatisfied  with  the  dull  monotony  of  the 
office  where  he  was  confined  all  day,  he  threw 
up  his  situation  and  sought  the  Continent, 
and  finally  came  to  Wiesbaden,  where,  after, 
as  I had  seen,  losing  at  the  gaming  table  all 
and  more  than  he  possessed,  he  had  ventured 
one  final  throw.  The  result  I knew  : he  had 
sought  a suicide’s  grave,  from  which  he  had 
been  rescued  by  a comparative  stranger. 

With  calm  reflection  came  thankful  grati- 
tude for  the  succour  afforded  him  in  his  hour 
of  eternal  peril ; and  when  Edward  Allan — 
as  we  must  now  call  him — quitted  me,  at  my 
earnest  instigation,  to  seek  the  pardon  of  his 
angry  father,  it  was  with  a heart  full  of  new 
and  penitent  hope. 

(To  be  continued). 


SKETCHES  OF  THE  LESS-KNOWN 
STAMP  COUNTRIES. 

BY  C.  W.  VINER,  A.M.,  PH.D. 

II.— LUXEMBOURG. 

When  serving  our  novitiate 
as  stamp  collector,  some 
three  years  since,  or  rather 
less,  and  in  possession  of 
the  unpretentious  number  of 
rather  more  than  a hundred 
specimens,  we  often  cast  a 
longing  glance  at  a speci- 
men not  unfrequent  in  our  young  friends’ 
albums,  although  profoundly  ignorant  of  its 
proper  designation,  and  hopeless  of  informa- 
tion from  its  possessors, — as  much  in  the 
dark  on  the  subject  as  ourselves. 

It  was  most  usually  seen  in  the  page 
devoted  to  the  Dutch  stamps ; the  head 
depicted  thereon  being  almost  identical  with 
that  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands.  By 
the  way,  what  a wonderful  difference  exists 
between  the  face  represented  on  the  stamps 
in  question,  and  the  full-blown  countenance 
adorning  the  handsome  stamp  for  Java,  on 
which  his  majesty  of  Holland  looks  as  though 
he  fattened  on  somewhat  rather  stronger 
than  the  copious  waters  of  his  dominion. 

To  return  to  our  subject.  Some  collectors 
objected  to  this  locality  for  the  stamp  we 
have  alluded  to,  as  being  marked  dix  cents , 
which  was  assuredly  neither  single  nor  dou- 
ble Dutch,  and  consequently  placed  it  in 
their  French  page ; but  when  the  rapid 
spread  of  the  mania  brought  us  in  contact 
with  more  well- stocked  albums,  and  a very 
similar  stamp  showed  itself  in  value  un  silber- 
groscheny  the  puzzle  became  more  complicated 
still,  as . the  veriest  tyros  were  aware  that 
was  the  designation  of  a German  coin.  The 
then  mysterious  stamp  is  now  well  known 
to  the  gieenest  of  juvenile  collectors  as  the 
old  black  Luxembourg. 

For  the  last  few  centuries  Luxembourg, 
either  as  duchy  or  city,  has  made  little  or  no 
stir  among  the  European  powers  ; the  in- 
habitants appearing  pacifically  submissive  to 
the  will  of  whatever  government  may  have 
ruled  over  them  for  the  time  being ; but  in 
remoter  annals  of  history,  the  sages,  warriors, 
heroes,  and  even  heroines  of  Luxembourg 
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and  its  dependencies,  have  shone  forth  nobly 
amongst  tha  noble. 

The  great  commanders  selected  by  poets 
most  usilally  for  elaborate  praise,  and  all  the 
embellishments  of  flowery  verse,  will  rarely 
bear  the  scrutiny  of  sober  history  unscathed  ; 
but  Godfrey,  Count  of  Bouillon,  whose  small 
and  ancient  domains  are  now  merged  in 
those  of  the  duchy  we  are  commemorating, 
pre-eminently  challenges  all  inquiry. 

‘ Bom  to  command, 

Among  the  noblest  will  Count  Godfrey  stand  : 

Bold  as  a lion  in  the  battle’s  roar, 

Courteous  and  gentle  when  the  fight  is  o’er.’ 
Historical  documents  record  that  he  fully 
deserved  the  celebrity  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  exquisitely-beautiful  poem  of  Tasso. 
Though  universally  recognised  as  the  first 
Christian  King  of  Jerusalem,  after  his  con- 
quest of  that  holy  city  in  the  last  crusade, 
he  modestly  refused  the  insignia  of  royalty, 
and  would  not  4 wear  a golden  crown  where 
his  Master,  the  King  of  kings,  was  obliged 
to  carry  one  of  thorns.’ 

When  he  perished,  treacherously  poisoned 
by  the  Emir  of  Caesarea,  all  Jerusalem  was 
filled  with  grief  and  consternation.  He  was 
buried  at  the  foot  of  Calvary,  a herald  crying 
out,  4 King  Godfrey  is  dead ; ’ at  which,  says 
the  chronicler,  Albert  of  Aix,  even  the  Sara- 
cens who  were  present  could  not  restrain 
their  tears. 

There  is  a splendid  bronze  equestrian 
statue  of  Godfrey,  by  the  Belgian  sculptor 
Simonis,  in  the  Place  Royale  of  Brussels  : a 
fac-simile  of  which  was,  we  believe,  in  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 

William  de  la  Marck,  too,  4 the  wild  boar 
of  Ardennes,’  an  object  of  detestation  to  the 
young  readers  of  Quentin  Durward,  was  quite 
as  brave  as  our  talented  novelist  represents 
him,  but  by  no  means  so  black  in  character, 
—a  good  instance  of  the  well-known  proverb 
which  we  need  not  here  particularise. 

It  would  far  exceed  the  limits  prescribed 
for  our  slight  sketch,  to  enumerate  a tithe  of 
the  eminent  individuals  that  the  province  of 
-Luxembourg  can  boast  of  producing.  Its 
princes  have  become  kings  and  emperors, 
and  its  princesses  have  sat  on  the  thrones  of 
Europe.  Its  warriors  have  achieved  renown 
at  home  and  abroad.  During  the  long  con- 
flicts between  Louis  - the  Great  and  our 


William  of  Orange,  one  of  the  counts  of 
Luxembourg,  heroic  as  the  rest  of  his  race, 
but  deformed  in  body,  was  one  of  the  most 
redoubted  adversaries,  on  the  French  side, 
to  our  troops.  William,  after  a reverse  due 
to  the  skill  and  bravery  of  his  antagonist, 
exclaimed,  4 Shall  I never  get  quit  of  that 
hunchbacked  fellow  ? ’ This  being  repeated 
to  the  count,  he  remarked,  4 How  does  he 
know  anything  about  my  back  F I’m  sure  he 
never  saw  it.’  The  noble  palace  of  the 
Luxembourg  in  Paris — the  House  of  Peers 
of  France — was  partly  built  and  completed 
by  one  of  the  dukes  of  the  noble  house  we 
are  commemorating. 

The  grand-duchy  of  Luxembourg  is  situate 
between  Belgium  proper,  France,  and  the 
Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia.  It  contains 
an  area  of  about  2,500  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  160  to  the  mile.  It  is  tolerably 
fertile  in  wheat,  rye,  &c.,  and  produces  wine, 
though  of  inferior  quality.  Its  mineral 
treasures  are  slate,  iron,  lead,  and  copper. 
Some  of  the  remains  of  the  enormous  forest, 
described  by  Caesar  as  the  Arduenna  Sylva , 
still  diversify  and  improve  the  face  of  the 
country.  The  forest  of  Ardennes  preserves 
its  name  transmitted  ages  before  the  Roman 
conqueror’s  time  : Arden  being  the  ancient 
Celtic  appellation  of  a forest, — borne  in  our 
own  country  also  by  a large  sylvan  tract  of 
land  in  Warwickshire.  The  Arden  of  Shake- 
spear’s  As  You  Like  it  is  identified  with  the 
Belgian  forest. 

The  representatives  of  Luxembourg  in 
postage-stamp  albums  are  nine  of  the  modern 
series  and  five  of  the  obsolete,  besides  one  or 
two  essays.  The  early  issue,  previously 
alluded  to,  has  a grey  and  a black,  in  value 
10  centimes  ; and  a brick-red,  rose,  and  lake- 
red,  value  1 silber  groschen.  The  first  of 
these  last-mentioned  stamps  is  exceedingly 
rare  in  good  preservation.  The  current 
stamps  are  elegantly  engraved  with  the  arms 
of  the  grand-duchy ; and,  from  their  tasty 
contrast  of  colour,  always  attract  the  eye 
even  of  those  who  4 see  no  use  in  them.’ 
Juveniles  and  others,  ignorant  of  the  com- 
plicated values  of  continental  coin,  may 
wonder  at  the  apparently  strange  amount  on 
the  green  stamp.  This  (37-|  centimes)  is 
the  equivalent  for  3 silber  groschen,  as  is  25 
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centimes  for  2 silber  groschen,  and  12J  for 
1 silber  groscben,  which  three  individuals  do 
duty  for  the  German  correspondence. 

The  city  of  Luxembourg — whence  the 
duchy  derives  its  designation — was  originally 
a strong  fortress  of  the  Treviri,  afterwards 
enlarged  by  the  Romans,  and  called  Augusta 
Romanorum.  After  its  conquest  by  Merovin 
of  Prance,  the  name  was  changed  to  Lucis 
Burgum,  or  City  of  Light,  because  the  sun 
had  been  anciently  worshipped  there.  This 
appellation  still  exists  in  its  Germanized  form. 

Luxembourg,  denominated  by  a recent 
traveller  4 the  most  bewitching,  fascinating, 
and.  provokingly-tantalizing  place  sketcher 
ever  sat  down  in,’  is  the  most  strongly  forti- 
fied town  in  Europe,  except  Gibraltar.  Its 
several  successive  possessors,  Treviri,  Ro- 
mans, Franks,  Spaniards,  French,  and  Dutch, 
have  all  tried  their  hands  at  the  improve- 
ment of  its  naturally  commanding  position. 

A double  line  of  outworks,  in  the  hepta- 
gonal  form,  covers  the  platform  of  a rock 
connected  on  the  west  alone  with  the  neigh- 
bouring country.  Precipices,  two  hundred 
feet  in  depth,  enclose  the  lower  town  in  a 
basin,  which  is  approached  from  the  upper 
by  steep  flights  of  steps,  or  streets  formed  in 
zigzags,  like  those  of  Mount  Cenis  on  a small 
scale. 

A projecting  headland  of  rock,  called  Le 
JBouc , divides  the  lower  town  into  two 
quarters,  and  being  perforated  with  loop- 
holes and  embrasures,  commands  a full  view 
of  the  valley  in  every  direction.  The  exca- 
vated casements  of  this  rock  will  contain 
4000  defendants.  The  whole  garrison  usually 
consists  of  6000  Prussians,  commissioned  by 
the  Germanic  Confederation. 

We  have  previously  narrated  our  own 
adventure  in  this  most  picturesque  of  towns 
last  summer,  and  told  how  nearly  we  escaped 
incarceration  for  our  curiosity,  but  the  visi- 
tant lately  referred  to  was  not  so  fortunate. 
He  arose  with  the  sun,  and  having  previously 
spotted  some  charming  localities  for  sketch- 
ing, had  just  commenced  an  interesting  view, 
when  he  was  pounced  upon  by  a couple  of 
grenadiers,  speaking  the  same  vile  patois 
which  puzzled  ourselves,  and  hurried  off  to 
the  guard-house ; where  the  officer  on  duty 
informed  him  that  were  he  found  making 


drawings  of  any  part  of  the  fortifications,  he 
would  pay  the  penalty  of  his  temerity  by 
confinement  in  a dungeon.  Could  this  pro- 
voking embargo  be  withdrawn,  what  a fine 
field  would  be  open  for  a spirited  photo- 
grapher ! How  beautifully  the  stereoscope 
would  exhibit  the  draw-bridges — apparently 
hanging  in  the  air,  the  ravelins,  counter- 
scarps, masked  batteries,  and  fortified  towers 
of  this  seldom- visited  fortress  ! 

In  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  the 
county  of  Luxembourg  formed  part  of  what 
was  called  Lotharingia,  when  c6ded  to 
Lothaire  I.  of  France  by  the  treaty  of 
Verdun.  About  a century  after,  Henry  the 
Fowler,  in  whose  hands  the  district  then 
was,  erected  it  into  an  independent  duchy. 
In  the  tenth  century  Bruno,  archbishop  of 
Cologne,  held  the  government,  and  divided 
it  into  Upper  and  Lower  ; delegating  Fred- 
erick, Count  of  Bar,  to  the  administration  of 
the  former,  and  Godfrey  of  Ardenne  to  the 
latter.  This  Godfrey  afterwards  received, 
from  his  father,  Verdun  and  Bouillon  as  his 
inheritance,  and  his  brother  Sigifred  the 
county  of  Luxembourg.  A daughter  of 
this  last-named  prince  married  the  emperqr 
Henry  II.  of  Germany,  and  his  eldest  son 
became  Duke  of  Bavaria,  renouncing  Luxem- 
bourg in  favour  of  his  younger  brother 
Frederic. 

Conrad,  grandson  of  Frederic,  quarrelled 
with  the  archbishop  of  Treves,  and  went  so 
far  as  to  seize  and  imprison  that  dignitary 
in  the  strong  castle  of  his  capital.  But  the 
fulminations  of  the  Church  compelled  him  to 
surrender  the  captive,  and  a pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem  was  the  condition  of  his  pardon. 

On  the  decease  of  Conrad  II.  Luxembourg 
passed  into  the  possession  of  Henry  the 
Blind  of  Namur,  as  representative  of  his 
mother,  Conrad’s  cousin.  His  daughter 
Ermesinda,  widowed  a second  time,  under- 
took the  sole  government  herself,  introduced 
many  improvements  into  the  administration, 
and  became  one  of  the  many  proofs  how  well 
a woman  can  manage  to  rule. 

In  1308  her  great-grandson  Henry  IV. 
was  elevated  to  the  imperial  throne.  This 
prince  contrived  to  aggrandize  his  family  by 
several  noble  alliances.  He  obtained  Bohe- 
mia for  his  only  son,  by  marrying  him  to 
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Elizabeth  the  heiress  of  that  kingdom.  His 
eldest  daughter  was  espoused  to  the  King  of 
Hungary ; his  second  to  Charles  the  Fair  of 
France  ; a third  to  the  Count  Palatine, 
Rodolph;  and  the  youngest  to  Albert  of 
Austria. 

Elizabeth’s  husband  was  that  blind  king 
killed  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince  at  the 
battle  of  Crecy,  whose  motto,  Ich  clien,  and 
ostrich  plume  now  compose  the  well-known 
heraldic  distinction  of  our  princes  of  Wales. 
His  successor,  Wenceslaus — son  by  a second 
wife,  Beatrice — married  the  heiress  of  the 
Duke  of  Brabant ; thus  becoming  possessed 
of  two  duchies,- — Luxembourg  having  just 
been  raised  to  that  rank  by  the  emperor 
Charles  IY.  his  paternal  brother. 

The  promotion  of  so  many  members  of  the 
house  of  Luxembourg  to  regal  and  imperial 
thrones,  tended  greatly  to  disturb  the  regular 
succession  to  the  duchy.  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
Burgundy,  Orleans,  Saxony,  and  Poland,  by 
birth  or  marriage,  alternately  became  its 
possessors.  In  the  fifteenth  century  William 
of  Saxony  and  Cassimer  of  Poland,  joint 
heirs,  ceded  their  claims  respectively  to  the 
King  of  France  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
which  latter  eventually  obtained  the  sole 
sovereignty. 

The  daughter  and  heiress  of  this  duke, 
Charles  the  Bold,  marrying  Maximilian, 
Emperor  of  Germany,  Luxembourg  with  the 
rest  of  her  dowry  passed  under  Austrian 
rule ; that  prince  being  son  of  Frederick, 
Duke  of  Austria.  His  grandson,  Charles  V., 
uniting  the  Netherlands  to  Spain,  Luxem- 
bourg went  with  the  rest  of  the  provinces. 
Then  followed  the  Spanish  cruelties,  and  the 
rule  of  the  infamous  Alba. 

At  length,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  Peace  of  Antwerp 
partially  secured  the  independence  of  the 
United  Provinces,  which  the  Peace  of 
Munster,  at  the  close  of  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War,  fully  confirmed. 

During  the  French  revolution,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  republican  inhabitants  them- 
selves, the  country  was  soon  conquered,  and 
figured  as  the  Batavian  Republic.  Napoleon 
afterwards  formed  it  into  a kingdom,  and 
gave  it  to  his  brother  Louis,  father  of  the 
present  emperor  of  the  French  • but  on  his 


resignation  it  reverted  to  Bonaparte’s  over- 
grown empire,  and  formed  part  of  France 
till  the  great  conqueror’s  own  reverses  en- 
couraged the  inhabitants  to  throw  off  the 
French  yoke,  and  recal  the  banished  Orange 
family. 

In  Napoleon’s  time  Luxembourg  was  the 
capital  of  what  was  called  the  Department 
of  the  Forests.  When  the  Belgic  provinces 
separated  from  those  now  forming  the 
kingdom  of  Holland,  the  grand-duchy  of 
Luxembourg  was  unequally  partitioned  be- 
tween the  two  kings.  The  King  of  Holland 
has  one-third  only  of  the  territory  ; but  the 
population  of  that  part  far  exceeds  in  number, 
and  the  title  of  Grand- Duke,  which  he 
retains,  gives  him  a vote  in  the  Germanic 
Confederation.  He  possesses,  moreover,  the 
ancient  capital,  Luxembourg.  The  King  of 
the  Belgians  owns  the  western  part,  including 
the  famous  old  duchy  of  Bouillon,  the  beau- 
tiful ruined  Abbey  and  Forest  of  St.  Hubert, 
and  Arlon,  the  principal  town  of  the  district, 
the  Orolaunum  of  the  Romans. 


THE  MORMON  STAMP. 

In  the  year  1852  Brigham  Young  issued  an 
octagonal  gold  coin,  and  soon  after  a postage 
stamp  of  the  same  shape.  No  value  was 
expressed  on  it,  but  its  price  was  5 cents. 
The  execution  is  very  rough,  the  impression 
apparently  being  taken  from  a wood-block. 
If  seems  to  have  been  cut  or  punched  out 
by  an  octagonal  die.  This  stamp  was  in- 
tended for  prepaying  letters  from  one  part 
of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley  to  another,  or 
to  or  from  the  Salt  Lake  City,  the  capital. 
Some  letters,  however,  with  these  stamps 
upon  them,  found  their  way  to  the  United 
States,  and  were  immediately  repudiated  by 
the  postmaster  at  Washington.  They  at 
once  fell  into  disuse  ; but  at  the  present  day 
a system  of  posting  from  one  part  of  the 
Mormon  colony  to  the  other  is  still  em- 
ployed. This  and  some  other  attempts  at 
independent  government  on  the  part  of 
Brigham  Youngs  and  his  followers,  caused 
the  Washington  authorities  to  despatch  a 
military  force  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  order  and  allegiance. 
It  met  with  but  ill  success,  however. — The 
Standard  Guide  to  Postage- Stamp  Collecting . 
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HISTORY  OF  POSTAL  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS.—II.  ANCIENT  GREECE. 

BY  THE  REV.  HENRY  H.  HIGGINS,  M.A. 

Hermes,  son  of  Zens  arid  Maia,  herald  of 
the  gods,  patron  of  travellers  and  of  high- 
ways, promoter  of  social  intercourse  amongst 
mankind,  has,  on  classical  grounds,  the  best 
claim  to  he  considered  the  presiding  divinity 
of  postal  arrangements.  Here  we  have  his 
likeness,  taken  by  a skilful  photographer  of 
the  ‘ immortals  : ’ — 4 A youth  more  light- 
limbed  than  the  stag,  whose  eyes  were  like 
sparks  of  fire.  By  his  side  was  a scimitar  of 
diamond,  all  of  one  clear  precious  stone ; and  on 
his  feet  were  golden  sandals,  from  the  heels 
of  which  grew  living  wings.’  But  as  Hermes 
did  to  others,  so  another  has  done  to  himself. 
He  is  said  to  have  stolen  the  bow  of  Apollo, 
the  trident  of  Neptune,  the  girdle  of  Yenus, 
the  sword  of  Mars,  the  tools  of  Yulcan,  and 
the  sceptre  of  Jupiter  : but  his  own  turn  has 
come ; almost  all  his  honour  has  been  taken 
from  him  and  bestowed  on  a Roman  divinity 
named  Mercurius,  patron  of  buying  and 
selling  and  of  cheating : last  and  deepest 
indignity  of  all,  the  portrait  of  the  divine 
Hermes  on  the  stamps  of  his  own  beloved 
country,  appears  in  our  albums  as  the  effigy 
of  Mercury  the  e malevolent  ’ ! 

We  look  in  vain  for  any  traces  of  a postal 
system  amongst  the  ancient  Greeks  : private 
correspondence,  if  it  existed  at  all,  was  rare 
amongst  them  ; and  dispatches  relating  to 
the  affairs  of  the  state  were  sent  by  special 
messengers,  some  of  whom  were  celebrated 
for  their  powers  of  speed  and  endurance. 
Phidippides  ran  from  Athens  to  Sparta — 
about  150  English  miles — in  two  days,  and, 
by  his  own  account,  had  leisure  on  his  way 
to  receive  a favourable  Communication  from 
the  god  Pan,  who  complained  that  his  wor- 
ship had  been  neglected,  but  stated  that  he 
was  still  well  disposed  towards  the  Greeks, 
and  intended  to  help  them  in  their  difficulties 
with  the  Persians.  This  story  of  Phidippides 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  Grecian  couriers 
were  not  mere  letter  carriers,  but  were  men 
having  an  interest  in  the  tidings  they  con- 
veyed, and  from  whose  personal  qualifications 
something  more  than  mere  speed  was  ex- 
pected. 


Some  ingenuity  was  shown  by  the  Greeks 
in  the  means  they  used  to  secure  secrecy  in 
the  conveyance  of  intelligence.  At  the  siege 
of  Potidaea  a traitorous  commander  within 
the  city  received  letters  by  arrows  shot  from 
without ; but  one  of  these  happening  to 
wound  a Potidasan,  a crowd  collected,  and 
the  treachery  was  discovered.  But  the  most 
ingenious  contrivance  was  employed  by  the 
magistrates  of  Sparta,  who,  on  sending  out  a 
general,  gave  him  one  of  two  cylinders  of 
wood  made  exactly  of  the  same  size,  the 
other  they  retained ; and  when  wishing  to 
transmit  secret  orders  the  magistrates  used 
a long,  narrow  strip  of  parchment,  which 
they  wrapped  in  a spiral  manner  closely 
around  their  own  cylinder  : the  order,  being 
written  on  the  strip  along  the  cylinder,  was 
unintelligible  when  the  strip  was  unwrapped, 
and  could  only  be  read  when  it  was  twined 
round  the  counterpart  cylinder : the  strip 
was  sent,  and  the  general  alone  by  the  use 
of  his  cylinder  could  decypher  the  message. 

It  is  a very  significant  circumstance,  that 
ancient  Greece— with  all  her  intellectual  re- 
finement, her  unrivalled  galleries  of  art,  her 
theatres  and  public  games,  her  orators,  and 
philosophers,  and  statesmen — had  no  post. 
Public  life  arrived  at  its  climax  in  Athens, 
but  to  her  citizens  our  friend  of  the  daily 
double  tap  was  unknown ; so  were  infir- 
maries, and  orphan  asylums,  and  schools  for 
the  children  of  the  poor.  It  was  not  Pallas 
Athene  that  set  these  things  on  foot ; but 
with  them,  and  from  the  same  source,  arose 
that  mighty  postal  circulation,  which  by  its 
million  streams  exhibits  how  vigorous  are 
the  throbs  of  private  enterprise,  and  friendly 
interest,  and  family  affection,  in  the  heart  of 
a Christian  nation. 


THE  HAND  STAMP  OF  BOLIYIA. 

It  is  the  subject  of  much  surprise  that, 
notwithstanding  the  progress  made  in  both 
the  Old  and  New  Worlds  in  the  question  of 
postal  reforms,  many  countries  of  great 
commercial  importance  seem  to  cling  in 
their  public  policy  to  obsolete  ideas.  Thus 
Bolivia,  a country  embracing  an  area  of 
nearly  half  a million  of  square  miles,  lying 
adjacent  to  Brazil,  Peru,  and  the  Argentine 
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Republic  (all  of  which  have  long  adopted  the 
system  of  adhesive  labels  for  the  prepayment 
of  postage),  has  not  introduced  postage 
stamps  as  part  of  its  postal  arrangments. 
But,  as  necessity  has  compelled  the  resort  to 
some  other  plan  to  supply  the  much-needed 
want,  the  Bolivia  post-office  department 
requires  its  officials  in  the  various  provincial 
sub- offices  to  employ  a hand  stamp,  an  im- 
pression of  which  is  to  be  made  upon  every 
prepaid  letter. 

We  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  a number  of  these  impressions. 
As  a matter  of  interest  to  our  readers,  we 
will  give  some  brief  account  of  them.  In 
general  appearance  they  resemble  very  closely 
the  hand-stamped  impressions  of  the  city  of 
Brunswick.  They  are  mostly  oval,  and 
contain  always  the  name  of  the  particular 
post-office  from  which  issued,  and  the  word 
Franca , to  indicate  the  fact  of  prepayment. 
On  some  of  them,  the  words  Republica  Boli- 
viana  appear  round  the  outer  margin.  The 
following  are  the  names  of  the  towns  from 
which  we  have  seen  impressions  : — 

Potosi  : octagon  : vignette,  eagle  sur- 
rounded by  laurel : inscription,  Potosi 
at  top,  and  Franca  at  bottom : black 
imp.  on  bluish  paper. 

Paz  : oval  : inscription,  Republica  Bolivi- 
ana  at  the  top  of  oval ; in  the  centre, 
Paz , Franca ; and  laurel  branches  at 
bottom  of  oval : green  imp.  on  white 
paper. 

Santa  Cruz  : oval : inscription  at  top, 
Santa  Cruz : vignette,  eagle  flying, 
holding  an  olive  branch  in  each  claw  : 
at  tlie  bottom,  Franca:  imp.,  both 
red  and  black. 

Cochabamba  : oval : wreath  of  olive  run- 
ning round  the  entire  border : inscrip- 
tion in  centre,  Cochabamba , Franca  : 
imp.,  rose. 

Sicef  : oval : inscription  at  top,  Franca , 
and  at  bottom,  Sucef : vignette,  laurel 
wreath : imp.,  rose. 

Oeuvo  : oval : inscription  at  top,  Oruvo , 
and  at  bottom,  Franca  : in  the  centre, 
two  olive  branches  crossed : imp., 
dark- green. 

In  reference  to  the  character  of  these 


impressions,  we  may  remark,  in  general, 
that  they  are  coarsely  done,  and  bear  no 
comparison  in  point  of  execution  with  any  of 
the  modern  postage  stamps  of  recent  date. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  ere  long,  they  may 
give  place  to  something  much  more  sightly, 
and  much  more  practical. 


STAMPS  NEWLY  ISSUED,  OR 
FIRST  DESCRIBED. 

The  first  month  of  the  year  being  so  fre- 
quently chosen  for  the  emission  of  new 
stamps,  the  second  is  not  likely  to  herald 
much  in  the  shape  of  novelty.  We  can  but 
announce  a new  series  of  stamps  for  Spain. 
We  venture  to  say  series,  although  we  have 
yet  in  our  hands  but  specimens  of  the  4 
cuartos.  These  are  similar  in  design  to 
those  of  the  last  issue,  but  are  printed  in 
brick-red  on  red-tinted  paper,  and  bear  the 
value  abbreviated,  to  make  room  for  the  date 
of  the  year  (1864).  No  doubt,  the  com- 
panion stamps  will  have  been  all  seen  before 
this  notice  is  in  print. 

Engravings  of  two  of  the  varieties  of  the  ■ 
dubious  Livonian  stamps  are  subjoined,  and 


we  shall  be  glad  of  accredited  information 
respecting  them  from  any  of  our  continental 
or  home  correspondents. 

In  our  next  number  will  appear  a copy  of 
the  new  threepenny  scarlet  Mauritius.  The 
green  sixpenny  and  shilling  of  that  most 
whimsical  island  appear  to  have  dropped  for 
the  present,  and  to  be  superseded  by  the 
violet  sixpenny  which  came  over  by  one  mail 
only  some  time  since,  and  the  yellow  shil- 
ling, the  first  that  bore  the  value  on  the 
sides  in  such  minute  characters  as  to  have 
escaped  notice  originally. 

We  have  to  note  the  resuscitation  of 
what  we  imagine  will  prove  one  of  the  rarest 
of  our  colonial  antiquities.  It  is  exactly  like 
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the  oblong  horizontal  British  Gniana  4 c., 
bnt  is  of  the  same  colour  as  the  bine  of  the 
earliest  issue.  It  is  at  present  unique,  and 
adorns  the  album  of  the  possessor  of  one  of 
the  finest  collections  of  postage  stamps  in 
London. 

We  have  seen  the  local  Bestellgeld  Hano- 
verian horse  in  blue  instead  of  green  ; but  it 
is  possibly  a chemical  essay  on  the  gullibility 
of  the  credulous. 

Amateurs  and  postal  speculators  will  alike 
hail  with  eagerness  the  following  announce- 
ment, extracted  from  the  Presse  : — 


‘Special  Postage,  &c. — Special  postage  stamps  are 
about  to  be  issued  in  Egypt  for  franking  letters  in  the 
interior  of  the  country.  They  are  to  be  manufactured  in 
England  by  a company  which  supplies  such  articles  to 
many  of  the  States  of  Europe.’ 

A friend  has  just  forwarded  us  some  of  the 
French  colonial  stamps  received  from  Tahiti. 
The  postmark  obliteration  is  peculiar,  and 
entitles  them  to  the  rank  of  a variety  in 
catalogues.  In  addition  to  the  usual  punc- 
tuations, the  letters  0 C N are  stamped,  and 
we  are  informed  they  are  intended  as  an 
abbreviation  of  Oceanic.  This  will  serve  as 
another  pertinent  reply  to  the  cynical  Cui 
bono  cry  of  the  uninitiated.  Messrs.  What’s- 
the-use-of-them  & Co.  may  gain  from  a little 
despised  postage  stamp  the  information  that 
King  George’s  Island  is  colonised  by  the 
French. 

We  here  give  an  engra- 
ving of  the  newly-issued 
two-cent  New  Brunswick 
stamp,  referred  to  in  our 
last  number.  We  presume 
it  is  intended,  like  the  two- 
cent  stamp  of  Nova  Scotia, 
for  the  payment  of  soldiers’ 
letters. 

We  have  recently  seen  most  excellent 
imitations  of  the  New  Brunswick  O’Connell 
essay.  They  are  photographed  from  a good 
specimen  of  the  original  stamp,  and  are 
precisely  of  the  natural  colour.  They  cannot, 
however,  be  mistaken  for  the  genuine  rarity, 
as  they  are  much  larger ; nevertheless,  ama- 
teurs will  do  well  to  be  careful  in  purchasing 
the  stamp  in  question  ; for  there  is  nothing 
to  militate  against  the  production  of  an 
equally  veritable  resemblance  in  the  natural 
size. 


An  engraving  is  subjoined 
of  one  of  the  new  series  of 
Venezuela  stamps,  which  are 
fully  described  in  our  last 
number.  The  specimen,  here 
figured  is  supposed  to  be 
yellow  on  white. 

We  think  the  2 c.  green 
of  the  North  American  Con- 
federate States  has  not  yet  taken  its  place  in 
catalogues. 


THE  ROYAL  ROAD  TO  LEARNING. 

If  a schoolmaster  had  introduced  stamp 
collecting  amongst  boys  as  a ‘ royal  road  ’ to 
acquiring  a knowledge  of  current  history, 
geography,  and  national  statistics,  he  would 
certainly  have  been  considered  a very  clever 
person,  and  would  doubtless  have  received 
the  thanks  of  a vast  body  of  papas  for  his 
ingenuity,  and  the  success  which  attended 
his  labours.  Why,  then,  shall  not  these 
thanks  and  good  wishes  be  extended  at  once 
and  at  first  hand  to  the  collectors  themselves, 
who  have  originated  the  pleasant  and  in- 
structive labour  ? It  has  been  remarked  by 
a learned  and  most  experienced  master  in 
one  of  our  great  public  schools,  that  those 
boys  who  have  cultivated  a taste  for  stamp 
collecting  are  more  industrious,  have  a more 
perfect  knowledge  of  their  studies,  and, 
above  all,  obtain  a quicker  experience  of 
actual  life,  and  the  value  of  money  (for  the 
rarer  stamps  will  generally  have  to  be  pur- 
chased), than  those  lads  who  have  no  similar 
tastes. # 

These  remarks  are  made  as  a reply 
to  those  persons  who,  having  no  taste  for 
collecting  themselves,  cannot  understand 
why  others  should  find  both  instruction  and 
rational  amusement  in  the  gathering  of  post- 
age stamps.  There  are  people,  high  in 
society,  who  collect  all  kinds  of  odd  things — 

* Many  gentlemen  (especially  numismatists)  collect 
postage  stamps  ; but  collecting  amongst  juveniles  is  here 
especially  spoken  of,  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  a 
beginning  may  be  made.  The  formation  of  small  collec- 
tions of  shells,  insects,  plants,  coins,  or  even  crests  and 
monograms,  is  especially  to  be  encouraged.  Either  is 
just  as  good  as  postage  stamps  for  the  purpose  of  training 
the  mind  to  careful  discrimination ; but  the  value  of  the 
latter,  as  we  have  just  stated,  is  ‘the  ease  with  which  a 
beginning  may  be  made,’  every  household  affording,  at 
least,  some  varieties  of  the  national  issue. 
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walking  sticks,  snuff  boxes,  shop  bills,  old 
keys,  old  shoes  worn  by  eminent  people,  and 
parses  of  different  makes  and  fashions.  A 
duke  once  made  an  immense  collection  of 
tobacco  pipes ; and  a merchant  at  Amster- 
dam had  a great  taste  for  specimen  buttons 
from  the  coats  of  eminent  men.  Snrely, 
seeking  after  the  paper  coins  of  the  civilized 
world,  bearing  the  effigies  of  the  monarch s, 
or  the  national  badges,  and  with  scraps  of 
the  language  on  the  borders,  is  as  instructive 
and  proper  a pursuit  as  either  of  these. 

J.  C.  H. 


INSIDE  THE  POST-OFFICE. 

From  the  moment  that  a letter  leaves  the 
hand  of  the  sender,  and  falls  into  the  box,  it 
becomes  the  property  of  the  post-office,  for 
purposes  of  delivery,  and  cannot  be  with- 
drawn. If  it  contains  any  hasty  phrase,  any 
bitterness  of  tone  that  the  writer  regrets ; 
if  its  weight  is  considered  greater  than  the 
head  or  heads  upon  its  surface  will  carry ; or 
if  any  important  particular  is  thought  to  be 
omitted  in  its  address,  it  must,  nevertheless, 
go  unaltered  through  all  the  allotted  stages 
of  its  course.  What  this  course  is,  from  the 
receiving  house  to  the  railway  carriage  (sup- 
posing it  to  be  a country  letter),  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  or  uninstructive  to  explain. 

When  Mary  Jane,  your  intelligent  maid- 
servant, takes  your  letter  addressed  to  your 
aunt  at  Bolton,  in  Lancashire,  her  powers  of 
reading  and  discrimination  are  exercised  at 
the  grocer’s  shop  round  the  corner,  where 
she  finds  two  upright  letter-slips  in  the  door- 
post, one  marked  4 London  and  twelve  miles 
round,’  and  the  other,  4 Inland  and  colonial 
mails.’  She  first  of  all  has  to  consider 
whether  Bolton  comes  within  the  range  of 

4 twelve  miles  round  London ; ’ and  when 
she  has  decided  this  geographical  point  in 
the  negative,  either  singly,  or  by  the  help  of 
the  receiving-house  attendant,  she  then  drops 
the  letter  into  the  compartment  devoted  to 
the  colonial  and  country  post.  Supposing 
the  time  at  which  she  has  done  this  to  be 
five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  re- 
ceiving house  to  be  within  a reasonable  omni- 
bus distance  of  the  General  Office,  in  about 
half  an  hour  your  aunt’s  letter  will  be  dis- 


turbed from  its  short  repose,  and  taken  by  a 
couple  of  faded,  gaudy  drivers,  in  a more 
faded  scarlet,  hard- worked,  dog-cart-looking 
vehicle,  to  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand.  Here  it 
will  be  bundled  into  a large  hall,  called  the 
General  Sorting  Office,  not  unlike  Exeter 
Hall,  furnished  with  long  rows  of  tables, 
desks,  and  shelves,  at  which  are  seated  a 
number  of  active,  earnest-looking,  time- 
begrudging  beings,  every  one  engaged  as  if 
legerdemain  had  been  his  sole  occupation 
from  the  cradle,  and  as  if  he  had  a certain 
task  to  perform,  with  only  another  hour  to 
live.  Taskmasters  are  passing  to  and  fro, 
directing  and  inspecting  the  work ; but  the 
chief  taskmaster  of  all  is  a large,  clear-faced 
clock,  which  watches  the  hurrying  crowd 
with  the  calm,  steady  look  of  a sphinx,  and 
which  is  glanced  at  in  its  turn  by  some  of 
the  labourers,  as  the  conductor  of  an  orches- 
tra is  glanced  at  by  timid  performers. 

Your  aunt’s  letter  is  at  once  turned  out  of 
the  bag  on  to  the  top  of  a large  table 
amongst  a heap  of  other  letters — a fortuitous 
concourse  of  atoms— mixed  and  entangled 
as  only  a mound  of  letters  can  be  entangled 
and  mixed.  Some  fifty  men  attack  them 
immediately,  like  eager  bone  pickers  at  a 
virgin  dust  heap,  or  rather,  considering  their 
playing-card  shape  and  appearance,  like 
maniac  gamblers  at  a scramble  when  the 
police  are  knocking  at  the  outer  gate. 

All  this  activity  has  no  other  object  than 
to * * *  4 face  ’ them ; to  put  those  troublesome 
letters  on  their  backs  which  are  obstinately 
lying  on  their  faces  ; and  to  turn  those  other 
letters  round  upon  their  legs  which  are  at 
that  moment  standing  on  their  heads.  As 
fast  as  a pack  that  makes  a full  handful  is 
scratched  into  order,  it  is  transferred  to 
another  table,  where  the  letters  undergo 
another  process  of  stamping. 

This  process  has  to  obliterate  the  postage 
heads,  so  that  they  can  never  be  taken  off  and 
used  again,  and  also  to  stamp  the  letter  with 
a circular  impression,  containing  the  date 
and  the  name  of  London — the  town  from 
which  the  letter  is  about  to  be  dispatched. 
This  task  is  confided  to  a nimble-fingered 
gentleman,  who  seems  inclined  to  back  him- 
self against  any  steam  engine  under  the  roof, 
past,  present,  or  to  come.  Placing  a number 
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of  letters  before  him  in  an  npright  position, 
with  the  postage  head  in  the  upper  right 
corner,  he  strokes  them  down  gently  but 
rapidly,  one  by  one,  under  his  right  hand, 
which  holds  the  stamping  die,  and  comes 
down  with  unerring  precision  and  bewilder- 
ing rapidity  full  upon  the  label.  A hundred 
heads  are  damaged  in  a minute  by  this 
skilful  operator,  who  requires  a new  die 
every  evening ; and  the  only  partial  break 
that  occurs  in  his  labour,  is  when  a letter 
either  wants  a head,  or  contains  it  in  the 
lower  left-hand,  instead  of  the  upper  right- 
hand  corner.  Dipping  the  die  on  to  the  ink 
brush,  or  stamping  a paper  at  intervals,  that 
stands  at  his  side,  to  keep  a rough  record  in 
twenties  or  fifties  of  the  letters  passing 
through  the  office  for  that  night’s  mail,  are 
eccentric  diversions  of  the  head-blotting  duty, 
performed  almost  too  quickly  to  strike  the 
eye. 

After  your  aunt’s  letter  and  its  com- 
panions have  suffered  this  ring-worm  dis- 
figurement, and  also  the  similar  disfigurement 
of  the  dating  stamp,  they  are  parcelled  out 
to  be  sorted  into  bags  for  the  different  leading 
towns,  or  into  divisions  for  the  re-sorting  on 
the  different  lines  of  railway. 

Those  letters  that  are  perfect  in  full  pay- 
ment and  clear  handwriting:,  are  sent  to  their 
final  bag,  or  their  temporary  division,  without 
further  questioning  or  examination ; but 
those  corpulent  documents,  whose  bodies 
have  grown  too  big  for  their  heads,  or  in 
whose  cases  two  heads  are  officially  con- 
sidered to  be  better  than  one,  are  transferred 
to  the  weighing  clerk;  while  those  letters 
whose  addresses  are  faintly  conveyed  in  the 
yellowest  of  ink,  the  most  cramped  of 
cramped  writings,  of  the  most  unknown  of 
unknown  tongues,  are  transferred  to  a table 
of  officers  skilful  in  solving  these  passing 
dark  problems,  and  known  throughout  the 
department  as  the  4 blind  men  ’ of  the  post- 
office. 

The  weighing  clerk  is  an  officer  cultivated 
in  sight  and  touch,  whose  eye  can  detect,  in 
an  instant,  the  letter  that  is  attempting  to 
pass  on  its  journey  at  half  price,  and  whose 
finger,  by  merely  gliding  over  the  surface  of 
the  doubtful  letters  in  the  process  of  count- 
ing them,  can  at  once  assist  and  confirm  the 


judgment  of  the  sharp  and  experienced  eye. 
Not  one  letter  in  a dozen,  perhaps,  that  is 
overweight,  requires  weighing ; and  not  one 
half  of  the  suspected  impostors  are  convicted 
and  marked  with  the  postal  double-payment 
fine. 

The  table  of  the  4 blind  men  ’ is  the  calmest 
spot  in  the  building.  Theirs  is  no  work  of 
mere  mechanical  dexterity,  that  can  be 
brought  by  constant  practice  to  a dazzling 
rapidity  of  execution.  It  requires  much 
searching  in  directories,  much  guessing, 
much  mental  effort,  to  solve  most  of  the  rid- 
dles in  writing  and  spelling  that  come  upon 
the  table.  The  irregular  combinations  of  the 
alphabet  alone  present  a boundless  field  of 
variety  to  the  ignorant  and  the  persevering ; 
and  when  the  combinations  of  Christian  names 
and  surnames,  names  of  towns,  and  names 
of  counties,  as  well  as  the  forms  of  letters, 
and  the  parts  of  a letter’s  proper  super- 
scription, come  to  be  added,  arithmetic  can 
hardly  convey  the  result.  It  is  to  this  table 
that  all  those  riddle  letters  find  their  way, 
upon  whose  surface  Islington  is  spelt  and 
written,  4 East  Linton ; ’ and  the  late  Iron 
Duke  is  addressed,  long  after  his  death,  as 
the  4 Duk  hor  wellenton,  Ip  ark  corner  Lon- 
don, englent,  or  hulswear.’  The  ‘ blind  men  ’ 
are  often  called  upon  to  decipher  such  direc- 
tions as  the  following,  conveyed  in  the  most 
undecided  of  handwritings  n — ‘ To  Mrs.  Slater 
to  the  Prince  of  wales  in  fits  Roy  place  Kin- 
teston  London  paid.  ’ The  4 blind  men  ’ decide 
that  this  means  the  1 Prince  of  Wales  ’ public 
house,  Fitzroy  Place,  Kentish  Town  ; and 
their  verdict  is  final. 

Sometimes  comic  boys  address  their  rela- 
tives in  London  in  the  rudest  pictorial  form, 
giving  a good  deal  of  trouble  to  the  4 blind 
men.’  A picture  of  a garden  and  a street, 
with  a fancy  portrait  of  the  person  for  whom 
the  letter  is  intended,  drawn  outside  the  note 
by  a not  very  artistic  youth  of  seven  years 
of  age,  is  not  calculated  to  ease  the  sorting 
labour  of  the  General  Post-Office.  Ad- 
dressed to  4 My  Uncle  J on,  in  London  ; ’ 

4 Wilm  Stratton,  commonly  cald  teapot  Wee- 
lin ; ’ 4 Mary  Ann  Street,  Red  Rive  lane 
Luke  St.  next  . door  to  the  ocean  ; ’ 4 To  No. 
3 Cros  bsbry  Row  For  The  Female  whith 
the  Infant  up  Bromley  Stairs  ; ’ ‘Ann  Poror 
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at  Mrs.  Winhursts  No.  24  Next  door  to  two 
to  one  ; ’ 4 Mikell  Goodliff  at  St.  Nouts  Prin- 
tis  to  a Shoo  Maker  Mis  his  name  not  known 
Mrs.  Cooper  is  grandmother  to  the  Lad ; ’ 
4 elixa  clarck  saxton  hotel  saintlnord  hon  se  ; ’ 
and  4 This  fanke  Taghe  Warkitt  ill  Wise 
Comse  Wile  of  Withe,’  with  many  more  hke 
them  have  come,  and  are  constantly  coming 
under  the  notice  of  this  branch  of  the  sorting 
department. 

The  4 blind  men  ’ feel  a professional  artistic 
pride  in  mastering  every  difficulty,  although 
the  difficulty  is  to  be  taken  to  the  land’s  end 
for  the  small  charge  of  a penny.  Failing  all 
attempts  to  make  clear  that  which  is  never 
to  be  read  in  this  world,  the  interior  (after 
the  proper  forms  have  been  observed)  is  at 
last  looked  into,  only  to  present  a larger  and 
more  enigmatical  surface  still.  The  only 
colourable  explanation  that  can  be  given  of 
the  mystery,  based  upon  the  annual  average 
of  riddles  which  come  before  the  ‘blind  men,’ 
is,  that  some  Irish  hop  picker,  passing 
through  London  on  his  road  to  Kent,  is 
anxious  to  communicate  with  a relative  in 
some  part  of  his  native  country. 

The  Sorting  Office  for  newspapers  and 
packets  is  upon  an  upper  floor,  and  is 
reached  by  an  endless  staircase,  worked  by 
machinery,  which  revolves  and  ascends,  hke 
the  spokes  of  the  treading  mill.  The  busi- 
ness in  this  department  is  very  similar  to 
that  below,  except  that  the  sorting  proceeds 
more  slowly,  and  the  packets,  while  fewer, 
are  much  larger.  The  4 blind  man  ’ here  is 
chiefly  engaged  with  the  newspapers,  whose 
moist  addresses  have  either  come  off,  or  been 
partially  torn  ; and  his  work,  like  that  of  the 
department,  is  the  heaviest  on  Friday  night, 
the  great  newspaper  despatch  night  of  the 
week.  He  employs  himself  a good  deal  in 
guessing  the  kind  of  newspaper  which  would 
probably  go  to  certain  individuals,  when  he 
finds  himself  with  a number  of  addresses 
without  papers,  and  a number  of  papers 
without  addresses.  No  disappointment  is  so 
bitter  to  the  country  resident  as  to  miss  his 
weekly  budget  of  news  and  reading,  when 
he  comes  down  to  breakfast  on  a Saturday 
morning,  or  to  tear  open  the  cover  and  find 
a tory  organ,  which  he  hates,  in  place  of  the 
whig  organ,  which  he  loves.  The  newspaper 


4 blind  man  ’ performs  his  work  as  carefully 
as  he  can;  and  if  he  does  make  an  occa- 
sional mistake,  in  sending  the  wrong  paper 
to  the  wrong  man,  his  countrymen  must 
forgive  him,  when  they  know  the  difficulties 
with  which  he  has  to  contend. 

By  a quarter  past  seven  the  first  set  of 
newspaper  bags  are  made  up,  sealed,  and 
sent  gliding  down  a long,  shining  slide  into 
the  court-yard  of  the  building,  where  they 
meet  with  many  companions  in  the  shape  of 
the  first  letter  bags  sent  from  the  General 
Sorting  Office,  for  the  railway  post-office 
vans  below.  These  bags  are  quickly  packed 
in  one  of  the  dull  red  and  black  omnibus- 
looking  vehicles  waiting  to  receive  them,  and 
are  driven  off  to  the  railway  terminus,  for 
which  they  have  been  partially  sorted  and 
packed.  Your  aunt’s  letter,  being  for  Bol- 
ton, in  Lancashire,  is  sent  to  Euston  Square 
some  time  before  half-past  eight,  where  it  is 
placed  with  a host  of  companions  in  that 
series  of  glowing  carriages  which  often  ex- 
cites the  curiosity  of  the  railway  night  tra- 
veller. Here  much  of  the  sorting  work  of 
the  General  Post-Office  is  merely  transferred, 
and  it  goes  on  unceasingly  through  the  night 
and  morning,  as  well  as  the  reception,  re- 
sorting, and  delivery  of  the  cross-  country 
posts,  which  are  taken  in  and  despatched  by 
the  way.  A number  of  clerks  and  guards, 
who  are  reheved  at  certain  stages,  attend  to 
this  labour,  while  the  carriages  in  which 
they  stand  are  rolling  along  at  the  rate  of 
five-and- forty  miles  an  hour.  Your  aunt’s 
letter,  after  being  turned  out  of  its  divisional 
bag  on  to  the  green-baize  counter  of  this 
flying  post-office,  is  sorted  into  a pigeon  hole, 
where  it  remains  until  it  collects  a certain 
number  of  companions  to  form  a bundle. 
This  bundle  is  then  tied  up,  and  dropped 
into  the  Bolton  bag,  which  hangs  up,  with  a 
brass  ticket  on  it,  at  the  side  of  the  carriage. 
When  the  time  arrives  for  this  bag  to  be 
closed,  that  is,  when  the  train  arrives  within 
a few  miles  of  the  town,  the  despatch  is 
sealed  up,  and  put  into  a rough  leather 
covering,  and  without  stopping  a moment, 
or  slackening  one  degree  of  a mile  an  hour 
in  the  speed,  the  Bolton  letters  are  dropped, 
by  the  aid  of  some  external  machinery,  safely 
into  a roadside  net.  Here  the  post-office 
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authorities  of  the  town  are  waiting  to  receive 
them,  having  dropped,  in  exchange,  a num- 
ber of  full  bags  into  a projecting  net  of  the 
flying  carriage  ; and  by  the  time  the  bag  is 
opened,  and  your  aunt’s  letter  is  ready  for 
delivery  before  she  comes  down  to  breakfast 
in  the  morning,  the  railway  post-office  has 
gone  on  catching  and  discharging  letters 
along  a further  line  of  two  hundred  miles. — 
Leisure  Hour . 


TO  THE  YOUNG  HEADERS  OF  THE  MAGAZINE. 

Christmas  is  over,  little  folks, 

You  say  you’ve  nought  to  do ; 

Listen  to  me,  and  I will  try 
And  find  you  something  new. 

Now,  you  are  very  dull,  my  dears, 

And  this  full  well  I know ; 

For  Christmas  trees  and  Christmas  gifts 
Sooner  or  later  go. 

You  think  that  school  is  very  dull, 

E’en  when,  with  merry  play 

To  cheer  you  when  the  lesson’s  o’er, 

You  romp  on  some  bright  day. 

Then  I advise  you,  one  and  all, 

Who’ve  ever  weary  been, 

To  pay  for  having  every  month 
This  good  stamp  magazine. 

Then,  when  you’ve  taken  this  good  step, 

Scrape  cash  enough  together 

To  get  a stamp  book  to  amuse 
Yourselves  in  rainy  weather. 

And— do  not  do  a thing  by  halves — • 

Try  each  your  very  best 

To  get  a good  collection  made 
With  care  and  interest. 

Whoever  takes  my  good  advice 
May  write  and  tell  me  so, 

In  a few  verses  thanking  me 
Through  Stafford  Smith  & Co. 

0.  P.  Q. 

REVIEWS  of  POSTAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

Postage- Stamp  Album,  and  Catalogue  of  British 
and  Foreign  Postage  Stamps.  By  Henry 
Whymper.  (Forming  the  Third  Edition 
of  Oppen’s  Alburn  and  Catalogue). 
London : Benjamin  Blake. 

On  the  whole,  this  is  a much  better  edition 
than  the  second.  The  paper  and  style  of 
printing  were  unexceptionable  before,  and 
incapable  of  improvement ; but  the  covers 
are  now  more  elaborate  and  elegant.  One 


alteration  we  think,  in  the  present  great 
spread  of  emissions,  not  advisable ; we  mean 
the  abstraction  of  a couple  of  dozen  pages 
from  the  catalogue.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
previous  volumes  some  countries — Holland, 
Lubeck,  Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  St.  Helena, 
Reunion,  and,  pre-eminently,  British  Colum- 
bia— had  more  space  assigned  them  than 
was  requisite ; the  latter,  for  its  solitary 
specimen,  being  provided  with  no  fewer  than 
six  dozen  spaces ; but  these  vacancies  might 
have  been  bestowed  upon  other  places,  such 
as  Spain,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Switzerland,  &c., 
which  were  deficient  in  room  for  their 
numerous  emissions ; and  moreover,  some  of 
them  left  for  the  issues  of  countries  such  as 
Egypt,  for  example,  which,  we  understand, 
contemplate  the  utterance  of  postage  stamps. 

In  the  present  volume,  France,  for  ex- 
ample, is  mulcted  of  a page,  although  its 
numerous  stamps  and  essays  were  ill-pro- 
vided with  room  even  before  ; and  Hamburg 
has  no  space  for  its  really-accredited  locals. 
Europe,  however,  is  yet  a gainer  by  the  new 
arrangement ; a great  convenience  being 
ensured  by  additional  pages  for  Parma, 
Modena,  Romagna,  Tuscany,  and  the  Two 
Sicilies.  In  Asia,  Hong  Kong  is  assigned  a 
separate  page,  not  being  crowded  into  India, 
as  in  the  previous  albums.  In  the  present 
edition  the  part  devoted  to  the  West  Indies 
is  much  improved,  by  the  separation  of  the 
respective  islands  ; and  the  useless  space 
formerly  occupied  by  French  and  Dutch 
Guiana  is  more  judiciously  bestowed.  In 
Australasia,  the  large  proportion  devoted  to 
New  Caledonia  is  got  rid  of;  but  we  miss  a 
page  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  whose 
stamps,  indeed,  seem  to  be  ignored  alto- 
gether in  the  album,  though  they  are  quoted 
in  the  catalogue ; and  we  conclude  the 
stamps  of  Cuba,  and  other  Spanish  colonies, 
are  intended  to  lie  with  those  of  Spain, 
which  has  not  enough  room  for  those  even 
of  the  mother  country. 

A few  additional  pages  are  bestowed  on 
the  catalogue,  which  is  considerably  im- 
proved in  correctness  and  detail.  A much 
fuller  notice  is  taken  of  some  of  the  numerous 
English  essays ; many  omissions  noticeable 
in  the  former  edition  are  supplied  ; stamps 
since  issued  are  noted  ; a page  or  more  is 
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added  for  the  enumeration  of  the  locals  of 
the  United  States  ; and  several  errors  have 
been  corrected,  and  requisite  emendations 
provided. 

A sheet  containing  between  forty  and  fifty- 
engravings  of  stamps,  printed  in  bine,  forms 
an  attractive  frontispiece  to  the  work.  Some 
of  the  specimens  figured  are  of  great  rarity  ; 
one,  the  Langton’s  Express,  we  believe 
unique. 

The  album  being  provided  with  guards, 
we  would  suggest  to  the  publishers  to  offer 
for  sale  some  loose  leaves  similar  to  those 
ruled  in  squares  for  the  book,  which  could 
be  readily  gummed  in,  and  thus  uniformly 
supply  gaps  where  the  allowance  is  at  present 
insufficient. 

In  reviewing  the  second  edition  we  ex- 
pressed a hope  that  its  rapid  sale  would 
necessitate  another  and  a superior  one.  Our 
semi-prophetic  wish  has  been  fulfilled,  and 
we  beg  cordially  to  repeat  the  same. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  FIVE  Rs  APPLIED  TO  POSTAGE  STAMPS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 

Sir, — Will  anyone  be  kind  enough  to  enlighten  me  as 
to  the  relative  values  of  the  coins  described  on  the  German 
postage  stamps, — as  a guten  groschen , a silber  groschen , a 
neu  groschen , and  a groschen  ? 

True  it  is,  I have  learned  the  three  Rs, — reading, 
’riting,  and,  above  all,  ’ritbmetic.  I have  also  learned 
the  fourth  and  fifth  Rs,  which  are  not  quite  so  common, 
viz.,  to  remark  and  reflect;  yet  with  all  these  advan- 
tages— assisted,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  mystified,  by 
two  or  three  German  dictionaries,  and  Mount  Brown’s 
money  table — I must  confess  myself  fairly  puzzled. 

The  neu  groschen  is,  if  I recollect  right,  peculiar  to  the 
Saxon  postage  stamps.  The  other  three  occur  separately 
in  the  issues  of  several  German  states ; but  only  in  the 
various  issues  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  are  all  three  to 
be  found  together.  In  the  1851  issue,  the  envelope  stamp 
equivalent  to  the  adhesive  guten  groschen,  is  inscribed 
'em  guter  groschen , and  on  the  brown  quartett  stamp  of 
Brunswick  it  is  called  a gute  groschen.  Why  these 
vagaries  in  spelling  ? Gute  and  guter  may  perhaps  be 
accounted  for  as  the  first  and  second  form  of  declension  of 
the  nominative  masculine  of  the  common  adjective  gut ; 
but  my  slender  knowledge  of  the  German  language  does 
not  perceive  how  guten  can  be  explained.  However,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  Germans,  like  ourselves,  do  not 
strictly  adhere  to  the  rules  of  grammar  with  regard  to 
money,  but  give  way  to  arbitrary  custom.  For  instance, 
if  the  price  of  an  article  be  forty  shillings,  we  say  it  is 
two  pounds ; but  if  fifty  shillings,  we  sa  y two  pound  ten, 
making  a plural  in  one  case  and  not  in  the  other.  Again, 
how  common  it  is  to  say  a sixpence,  though  pence  is 
plural,  yet  whoever  thinks  of  saying  a threepence  ? 

Mats  revenons  a nos  moutons.  With  regard  to  the 
relative  value  of  the  guter  groschen  and  the  silber  gros- 


chen, the  Brunswick  stamps  seem  to  throw  a little  light 
on  the  subject.  The  quartett  brown  informs  us  that 
three  pfennige  are  the  fourth  of  a gute  groschen,  there- 
fore there  are  twelve  pfennige  in  a gute  or  guter  groschen. 
The  next  but  one  in  value  (black  on  green)  states  that 
five  pfennige  is  the  half  of  a (silber  ?)  groschen,  therefore 
there  are  ten  pfennige  to  a (silber?)  groschen.  If  this 
assumption  be  correct,  and  if,  .as  I believe  is  generally 
admittted,  a thaler  contain  three  hundred  pfennige,  how 
comes  it  that,  while  Mount  Brown  and  Opp.en  reckon 
thirty  silber  groschen  of  ten  pfennige  each  to  a thaler, 
they  only  give  twenty-four  guten  groschen,  or  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight  pfennige,  to  the  same  identical 
coin.  Twenty-five  guten  groschen  would  seem  more 
correct.  At  all  events,  some  explanation  is  required  for 
the  uninitiated. 

I observe  in  Mount  Brown’s  money  table,  that  Olden- 
burg is  placed  in  the  same  brace  with  Hamburg, — surely 
a mistake.  It  appears  more  reasonable  that  it  should 
change  places  with  Prussia,  and  that  Prussia  should  be 
classed  with  Brunswick ; inasmuch  as  the  four  pfennige 
and  six  pfennige  of  the  present  issue  indicate  a twelve 
rather  than  a ten  pfennige  groschen.  It  seems  somewhat 
audacious  to  find  fault  with  so  high  an  authority  as 
Mount  Brown,  and  perhaps,  like  Colenso,  my  sceptical 
arithmetic  is  carrying  me  beyond  my  deptli ; still,  like 
that  pertinacious  prelate,  I like  to  say  what  I think,  so 
will  now  venture  to  turn  my  criticism  and  scepticism  to  an 
assertion  at  page  143  of  your  October  magazine,  wherein, 
in  rather  ambiguous  terms,  you  announce  that  the  two 
grote  of  Bremen  (I  presume  you  mean  half  a dozen  of 
them)  will  now  free  a letter  to  England. 

It  strikes  me  as  somewhat  curious,  as  well  as  inconsis- 
tent, that  a stamp  bearing  the  local  inscription  of  Sfadt, 
Post  Amt , exactly  the  same  as  the  three  grote  blue,  which 
has  aways  been  understood  as  designed  only  for  the  town 
or  district  of  Bremen,  should  be  selected  for  foreign  post- 
age, particularly  as  a German  groat  is  worth  something 
less  than  an  English  halfpenny,  so  that  at  least  half  a 
dozen  such  stamps  would  be  required  to  free  a single 
letter,  unless,  indeed,  the  postage  from  Bremen  to  England 
has  been  recently  much  reduced. 

I know  not  whether  the  much-mooted  point  as  to  the 
reality  of  the  blue  Canadian  124  cent  is  positively 
settled.  Lewes  & Pemberton  consider  it  a fancy  article  ; 
but  then  they  are  equally  severe  on  the  one  groschen  blue 
of  Hanover,  which  many  good  judges  accept  as  genuine. 
Your  correspondent  of  June  last  is  also  very  sceptical, 
and  naturally  so  ; for  he  seems  to  have  been  so  successful 
in  chemical  conjuring  with  regard  to  colour,  that  I should 
not  wonder  if  he  doubted  the  original  colour  of  every- 
thing in  existence,  from  green  tea  to  blue  diamonds ! 

I lately  purchased  a postmarked  specimen  for  a half- 
penny, from  a boy  who  has  not  the  gumption,  even  if  he 
had  the  inclination,  to  tamper  with  it.  Therefore  it 
seems  clear  that  the  Canadian  Post-Office  did  once  upon 
a time  issue  a sheet  of  blues  ; or  else  sea  air,  or  sea  water, 
must  have  a peculiarly  potent  effect  on  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  Canadian  greens. 

Another  difficulty  which  the  five  Rs  have  failed  to 
elucidate  is,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  letters  L H.  P.  A. 
in  the  four  corners  of  the  Bergedorf  stamps  ?— simple 
enough,  no  doubt,  when  one  knows  it. 

Clifton.  FEXTOXIA. 


THE  PARAGUAYAX  ESSAYS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘ Stamp  Collector’s  Magazine.’ 
Sir, — Judging  by  my  own  opinion,  I have  little  doubt 
that  any  contributions  to  the  Stamp-Collector’ s Magazine 
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tending  to  clear  up  any  obscurity  there  may  be  in  the 
subject  on  which  it  treats,  would  prove  acceptable  to  the 
readers  thereof.  I beg  to  hand  you  an  extract  from  a 
letter  lately  received  by  myself,  from  a cousin  who  holds 
an  appointment  in  the  medical  staff  of  the  Paraguayan 
army,  to  whom  I had  written,  asking  him  to  obtain  all 
the  particulars  he  could  relative  to  the  essays  of  Para- 
guay. He  says  : ‘ The  other  day  I got  hold  of  the  Post- 
master-General, and  obtained  the  whole  history  of  the 
(so-called)  Paraguayan  postage  stamps.  He  assures  me 
that  they  never  existed.  The  fact  is,  that  when  the 
general  was  in  Paris,  some  enterprising  printer  called 
upon  him  with  the  design,  which,  by  the  bye,  is  a copy 
of  the  impression  on  the  one-real  notes — a lion  impaled, 
&c.,  and  a few  were  printed  in  various  colours  as  speci- 
mens, but  they  were  never  issued,  and,  unless  the  postage 
system  is  entirely  changed  here,  never  will  be.’  Trust- 
ing this  will  be  a step  towards  clearing  up  this  vexed 
question,  I am,  &c., 

Westminister.  W.  E.  H. 

[The  Paraguay  stamps  have  never  been  recognised 
otherwise  than  as  essays  by  collectors,  and  we  are  not 
aware  that  any  doubt  on  the  subject  ever  existed.  The 
absence  of  monetary  value  is  a sufficient  proof  that  they 
were  not  intended  for  circulation  in  their  actual  con- 
dition ; and  until  Paraguay  should  be  acknowledged  as  a 
kingdom,  they  would  of  course  be  abortive. — Ed.] 


THE  PRINCE  CONSORT  STAMPS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘ Stamp  Collector’s  Magazine.’ 

Dear  Sir, — I enclose  two  each  of  the  Prince  Albert 
Essays,  simply  to  prove  that  they  are  cut  from  the  sheets. 
You  can  as  readily  return  two  as  one. 

Of  their  genuineness  there  can  be  no  question.  You 
may  remember  the  marriage  of  her  Majesty  with  Prince 
Albert,  which  took  place  in  February,  1840.  The  Mul- 
ready  envelopes,  issued  two  or  three  months  after,  were  a 
decided  failure.  New  designs  were  called  for,  and  even- 
tually elicited  the  stamps  still  in  use.  But  these  were 
halcyon  days  with  the  Queen.  She  fancied  a full  com- 
pliance with  her  wishes.  She  wanted  £50,000  a-year 
for  her  husband;  the  title  of  Prince  Consort,  if  not  King 
Consort ; a seat  in  the  House  of  Lords ; and,  as  regards 
the  Peerage,  a precedence  before  the  royal  dukes  : and  as 
Lord  Melbourne  was  the  minister,  he  was  disposed 
further  all  her  designs.  But  they  wholty  failed.  The 
£50,000  was  reduced  to  £30,000 ; and  as  to  honours,  he 
had  none  granted  to  him — he  was  prince  consort  only  for 
the  latter  years  of  his  existence. 

The  engraving  such  a stamp  as  the  Prince  Albert  Essay 
could  only  have  been  attempted  by  permission  of  Lord 
Melbourne  ; but  which,  highly  censurable  as  it  certainly 
was,  could  not  escape  prohibition  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Privy  Council ; and  many  years  since  I read  that  such 
had  been  attempted,  but  that  the  stamp  was  ordered  to 
be  destroyed.  Then  came  on  those  in  pattern  the  same 
as  we  now  have. 

In  July  or  August  last,  six  black  impressions,  torn  from 
a sheet,  were  found  among  some  old  letters  of  1840-1-2, 
and  a few  years  onward.  I gave  a note  of  this  discovery 
in  your  September  magazine,  but  that  elicited  no  reply. 
Among  the  papers  of  a person,  deceased  about  three  years 
since,  were  found  two  sheets  of  these  stamps.  A member 
of  the  family  took  them  to  the  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Revenue  at  Somerset  House.  It  took  them  quite  by  sur- 
prise ; and  after  considerable  discussion  among  them,  in 
an  under  ■ tone,  they  returned  the  stamps  to  the  party 
present,  with  these  remarks  : — ‘ They  (the  stamps)  cer- 
tainly were  very  extraordinary  : they  knew  nothing  of 


their  history ; but  the  stamps  were  of  no  value  for  the 
transmission  of  letters.’  As  the  stamps  had  no  sanction 
from  the  ruling  powers,  they  would  not  come  before  the 
commissioners  ; and  the  rest  follows  of  course. 

Early  last  month  I was  informed,  by  one  of  the  family, 
of  these  stamps,  and  was  also  told  I might  purchase  them 
if  I pleased  : they  would  send  one  of  each  for  my  decision. 
I purchased  them. 

The  engraving  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  black  and 
red  stamps  of  Victoria  1840.  There  is  the  same  want  of 
the  white  line  above  the  value,  as  in  the  first  black 
penny,  and  the  first  blue  twopenny,  now  sought  for  by 
collectors. 

Another  interesting  fact,  as  respects  the  sheets,  is 
shown  by  the  examples  in  my  possession.  It  was  mooted 
as  to  the  supply  to  the  stationers,  that  they  should  have 
five  per  cent,  for  selling  them ; hence  my  black  sheet  has 
twenty-one  dozen  on  it ; so  that  twenty  shillings  would 
be  paid  by  the  stationer,  and  the  extra  shilling’s  worth 
it  was  proposed  should  be  his  profit.  My  sheet  of  red 
stamps  has  but  twenty  dozen,  not  twenty-one ; so  that 
these  were  only  indecisive  propositions. 

I have  been  thus  far  garrulous,  to  convince  you  I have 
the  fullest  reliance  on  their  genuine  character.  I have 
the  six,  discovered  as  I stated,  and  the  two  sheets.  I am 
ignorant  of  any  others,  and  believe  I possess  all  that 
remain. 

I have  told  you  all,  and  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  servant, 

London.  J.  H.  BURN. 


THE  THREEPENNY  NEW  ZEALAND  STAMP. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘Stamp  Collector’s  Magazine.’ 
Dear  Sir, — I have  been  informed  that  there  will  be 
no  more  threepenny  New  Zealand  stamps  issued.  The 
postage  via  Marseilles  is  raised  from  9d.  to  lOd.  ; and  my 
friend  in  New  Zealand  was  unable  to  get  threepenny 
stamps,  the  authorities  telling  him  that  the  issue  had 
stopped,  and  that  there  was  a tenpenny  stamp  in  pro- 
spective. Yours  obediently, 

Bedford.  J.  HAWKINS. 


MR.  HUSSEY  AND  THE  AMERICAN  STAMP 
-USUALlY  DESIGNATED  ‘BIG-HEAD.’ 

To  the  Edjtor  of  the  ‘Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 

Dear  Sir,'— I have  had  my  attention  called  to  your 
publication,  the  /Stamp- Collector’s  Magazine.  At  page 
152,  in  your  November  number,  you  say  : — - 

‘ New  York  Post-Office  : large  reet.  This  stamp,  well 
known  to  collectors  by  the  designation  of  “big-head,” 
was  formerly  supposed'  to  be  a government  issue,  but  is 
now  ascertained  to  prove  one  of  Mr.  Hussey’s  legions  of 
postal  offspring,’  &c. 

I would  hereby  advise  you  to  be  more  careful  of  your 
wholesale  assertion.  To  my  best  knowledge  and  belief,  I 
never,  either  awake  or  asleep,  thought  of  doing  that 
wrong  to  the  community  of  stamp  collectors  or  dealers. 
Why  you  should  have  selected  me  as  the  scapegoat  I know 
not,  but  can  assure  you  that  no  man  living  can  be  more 
averse  to  counterfeiting  of  the  original.  I had  at  one  time 
twenty-five,  which  I sold  at  prices  varying  from  fifty 
cents  to  one  dollar : the  last  I parted  with  about  the  time 
of  your  November  issue.  Of  the  counterfeits  I have  seen 
one,  and  only  one.  It  came,  or  was  brought  to  my  office 
to  be  compared  with  the  originals  that  I was  known  to 
have.  The  said  counterfeit  came  from  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. You  would  be  but  doing  me  justice  by  a 
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counter  statement , as  I can  fully  satisfy  any  correspondent 
you  may  confide  in  this  side  the  water  of  my  innocency , 
as  I have  never  offered  either  to  buy  or  sell  a single  one 
of  those  said  counterfeits. 

Your  further  remarks  about  my  fertile  imagination 
may,  for  aught  I know  of  you,  apply  equally  as  well  to 
yourself  as  me ; and  as  I can  see  no  harm  to  come  of  its 
fertility,  or  its  cultivation,  will  beg  you  the  favour  of  a 
copy  of  your  magazine  re-investing  me  as  a gentleman 
beyond  counterfeiting  a stamp  of  his  Uncle  Samuel’s. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

New  York.  GEORGE  HUSSEY. 

[Mr.  Hussey  totally  misunderstood  our  remarks.  We 
had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  stigmatising  him  as  a 
forger  of  the  stamp  in  question.  We  were  informed,  and 
merely  repeated  our  information  in  the  pages  of  the 
magazine,  that  the  ‘big-head’  was  one  of  Hussey’s  own 
stamps ; and  we  meant  no  sneer  in  alluding  to  the  ferti- 
lity of  his  invention.  We  forbear  repeating  one  or  two 
well-known  proverbs  that  strike  us  as  applicable  in  the 
present  case. — Ed.] 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Lady  C.  is  informed  that  her  New  Zealand  penny 
stamp  has  every  appearance  of  being  a Columbo  salvage. 

H.  B.  B.,  Stratford  Green. — We  have  seen  your  40  c. 
Swiss  yellow  noted  in  Continental  catalogues,  and  have 
no  doubt  of  its  being  genuine. 

Reunion. — The  specimens  you  describe  are  Spanish, 
French,  Belgian,  and  German  receipt  or  bill  stamps.  We 
would  impress  upon  our  correspondents  the  advisability 
of  always  forwarding  a doubtful  stamp  for  inspection, 
with  a stamp  or  stamped  envelope  for  the  due  return  of 
the  same. 

J.  W.  K.,  Bamsbury. — The  black  penny  Y.  R.  official 
may  be  easily  identified  by  noticing  that  the  distinguish- 
ing letters  are  in  the  upper  corners  of  the  stamp,  and  the 
usual  Maltese  crosses  in  the  lower  angles.  We  may  here 
caution  amateurs  against  forgeries  of  this  rarity,  made  in 
this  manner : a black  penny  stamp  is  used  for  the  pur- 
pose ; the  two  crosses  and  two  letters  are  cut  out  neatly ; 
the  former  are  transplanted  from  above  to  below ; an  R 
is  taken  from  another  specimen,  and  placed  in  the  upper 
right  angle ; and,  as  no  V is  ever  found  on  our  stamps,  an 
A with  the  cross  line  scratched  out,  when  turned  topsy- 
turvy, does  duty  for  the  wanted  letter. 

E.  S.  S.- — It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  parties  who 
have  lived  hi  India  deny  the  existence  of  a red  half-anna, 
when,  as  we  have  remarked  before,  even  the  keepers  of 
our  own  post-offices  have,  most  of  them,  never  seen,  or 
heard  of  the  existence  of  the  English  higher-priced  enve- 
lopes. A friend  of  ours  at  Honolulu  had  never  heard  of 
the  13  cents  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  till  we  wrote  ask- 
ing for  it. 

F.  C.  Channing. — We  think  the  Prussian,  and  we 
know  the  French  stamps  you  inscribe  are  imitations, 
either  for  labelling  bonbon  boxes,  or  possibly  for  the  more 
nefarious  purpose  of  taking  in  the  Jolly  Greens. 

W.  S.  Beverley,  Yorkshire. — We  can  give  no  opinion 
respecting  your  stamp,  in  the  absence  of  fuller  informa- 
tion. 

P.  S.,  Ealing. — We  are  of  your  opinion,  that  the 
publishers,  in  providing  the  elegant  covers  for  binding  the 
Stamp-Collector' s Magazine,  were  too  liberal;  inasmuch 
as  they  gave  a 2 c.  Nova  Scotia  for  the  extra  adornment 
of  the  volume,  whereas  a 1 c.  of  the  same  country  would 
have  cost  them  less  by  one-half. 


R.  F.  Wilme,  Dublin. — The  fac-simile  you  forwarded 
is  evidently  that  of  the  official  stamp  of  a Belgian  con- 
sul-—There  never  has  been  either  a 45  c.  or  50  c.  French 
stamp.— The  Ionian  series  will  of  course  be  no  longer 
used,  since  the  cession  of  the  Islands  to  Greece. — The 
stamps  of  the  latter  country,  not  having  borne  the  sove- 
reign’s head,  are  not  likely  to  be  changed. 

A.  M.  S.,  Lowestoft. — We  are  obliged  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  genuineness  of  the  5 c.  blue  New  Brunswick 
stamp,  proved  by  your  reception  of  two  postmarked  indi- 
viduals direct  from  that  colony. — We  have  several  times 
observed  the  Victor  Emanuel’s  head  turned  topsy-turvy, 
both  on  the  Sardinian  stamps  and  those  for  Naples  and 
Sicily.  We  account  for  it  on  the  supposition  that  the 
head  is  impressed  after  the  completion  of  the  rest  of  the 
stamp. 

Alfred  R.,  Birmingham. — In  the  number  of  the 
magazine  for  last  month  we  expressed  our  opinion,  that 
newspaper  stamps  of  our  own  country — serving  as  they  do 
for  prepayment  exclusively,  without  reference  to  duty,  as 
formerly — are  admissible  in  stamp-collectors’  albums. 

M.  E.  S.,  Carthorpe. — Your  Hamonia  stamp  is  one  of  a 
series  of  ten,  emanating  from  the  fertile  brain  of  one  of 
the  Hamburg  speculators  upon  the  credulity  of  the 
unwary. 

Tony,  Birkenhead.— We  stated  in  our  last  that  New 
Year’s  Day  had  been  fixed  for  the  issue  of  the  new 
Italian  stamps ; but  we  saw  not  only  the  10  c.,  but  almost 
all  the  others,  postmarked  before  that  day,  and  conclude 
the  previous  stock  had  been  exhausted  in  some  cities. — 
With  regard  to  the  native  places  of  the  numerous  locals 
for  the  United  States,  much  information  is  yet  required ; 
and  we  hope  the  gentleman  who  contributed  the  two 
interesting  papers  on  the  stamps  in  question,  will  favour 
our  readers  with  an  accredited  list  marking  the  places 
whence  they  emanated.  We  possess  an  American  postal- 
stamp  catalogue;  but  it  gives  little,  if  any,  additional 
information  to  that  afforded  by  Mount  Brown’s  manual. 

G.  Iv.  A.,  Beverley. — The  presence  of  an  adhesive  penny 
stamp,  and  the  date  of  the  postmark  (1843)  on  your  letter, 
are  proofs  that  it  could  not  have  been  a frank.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  writers  to  sign  their  names  on  the  addresses 
of  their  communications. — Your  other  enclosure  is  evi- 
dently some  individual’s  coat  of  arms,  stamped  in  order 
to  head  or  seal  a letter. 

M.  A.  E. — Your  Staten  Island  stamp  is  catalogued  as 
genuine  in  the  last  edition  of  Mount  Brown. 

E.  A.  M.  Fry. — The  numbers  postmarked  on  our 
stamps  denote  the  different  towns  whence  the  letters 
bearing  them  arrive. — We  hope  the  publishers  will  follow 
your  suggestion,  of  publishing  a list  of  the  numbers  cor- 
responding with  all  the  towns  in  England. 

H.  W.,  London,  W.  — We  believe  the  series  lately 
issued  for  Italy  is  for  the  postal  purposes  of  all  parts  of 
that  kingdom  under  the  present  dominion  of  Victor 
Emanuel ; and  that,  consequently,  the  stamps  employed 
for  Naples  and- Sicily  some  little  time  since  are  now 
obsolete. — The  twopenny  Newfoundland  is  now  dark- 
coloured,  like  most  of  the  others,  but  we  have  never  seen 
an  eightpenny  other  than  bright  red.- — We  believe  Mr. 
Brown  will  endeavour  to  clear  the  almost  hopeless  con- 
fusion observable  in  the  descriptions  of  the  Peruvian 
stamps,  should  his  manual  ever  reach  a fifth  edition. — We 
are  obliged  for  the  kind  expressions  of  satisfaction  you 
evince  with  regard  to  the  amusement  and  information 
derivable  from  our  magazine. 

E.  F, — Your  two  large  oval  Prussian  stamps  are  either 
for  deeds,  drafts,  or  newspapers.- — The  printing* on  the 
back  of  the  Roman  baj . 7,  proves  it  to  have  been  cut  from 
some  periodical. — The  Brazilian  stamps  are  genuine. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  MY  STAMP  ALBUM. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
loye’s  young  dream. 

‘ What  shades  the  fields  a fairer  green, 

And  lends  enchantment  to  the  scene ; 

Making  each  object  brighter  prove  ; 

The  airy  warblers  sweeter  sound ; 

A richer  perfume  waft  around 
From  ev’ry  glowing  flower? — ’Tis  Love.’ 

For  some  weeks  after  Allan’s  departure  I 
was  detained  in  Wiesbaden.  The  business 
affairs  which  had  called  me  hither  conld  not 
be  satisfactorily  arranged ; and  my  employ- 
ers, thinking  I should  have  to  pass  the 
winter  there,  sent  me  an  introduction  to  a 
Mr.  Davenport,  an  Englishman  of  wealth 
and  good  birth,  who  lived  in  a fine  old 
mansion  called  the  Schloss  Rosenberg,  situ- 
ated about  a mile  from  the  town,  and  who 
had  been  formerly  acquainted  with  our 
senior  partner,  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Davenport 
received  me  politely,  though  coldly,  and 
invited  me  to  spend  as  much  of  my  time  as 
I liked  at  his  house.  I gladly  profited  by 
his  kindness,  attracted  by  the  sweet,  beau- 
tiful face  of  his  only  daughter,  and  forsook 
all  other  amusements  to  pass  my  leisure 
hours  in  her  society. 

Emily  Davenport  was  tall,  and  slightly, 
but  gracefully,  formed.  Her  hair  and  eyes 
were  dark ; but  her  complexion  possessed 
that  brilliancy  and  purity  only  seen  in  our 
lovely  countrywomen.  Her  voice  was  soft 
and  low,  and  her  manners  lively  and  cheer- 
ful, without  being  noisy  or  boisterous.  She 
was  docile  and  affectionate  to  her  stern, 
grave  father  ; gentle,  caressing,  and  tender 
to  a weak-minded  and  invalid  mother;  and 
was  the  delight  and  pride  of  her  parents’ 
heart. 

Oh ! how  I now  loathed  and  despised 
former  scenes  of  revelry  : how  I thrust  from 
me  the  recollection  of  nights  spent  in  hollow 
mirth ; of  carousing  and  dissipation  pro- 
longed till  the  bright,  twinkling  stars  had 
faded  before  the  light  of  dawning  day ! 
How  I abhorred  the  temptations,  the  allure- 
ments that  had  drawn  me  aside  in  this  town 
from  the  calm,  innocent  pleasures  of  other 
days.  I felt  so  far  removed  from  the  pure, 
mild  atmosphere  which  surrounded  Emily, 
though  perhaps  I had  not  been  worse  than 


other  young  men  of  the  present  day  ; but  I 
felt  what  an  immeasurable  gnlf,  what  a 
deep  chasm  of  low,  grovelling  thoughts  and 
hidden  depravity  yawned  between  and  sepa- 
rated the  ordinary  lives  and  pursuits  of  man 
from  those  of  noble  and  elevated  woman  ! 

I now  quickly  threw  up  all  other  occupa- 
tion and  amusement,  to  pursue  the  delightful 
and  intoxicating  one  of  gaining  Emily’s 
affections.  She  regarded  me,  I imagined, 
with  favour;  but  of  the  sentiments  of  her 
father  and  mother  respecting  my  wishes,  I 
could  not  form  the  slightest  idea ; for  Mr. 
Davenport’s  cold  reserve  and  haughty  super- 
ciliousness, and  his  wife’s  calm  apathy  and 
languid  inanity,  were  too  much  part  of  their 
natural  disposition  to  enable  me  to  found  the 
least  assumption  of  disapprobation  or  other- 
wise therefrom  ; yet  still,  with  my  fair  share 
of  masculine  vanity  and  egotism,  I could  not 
imagine  for  one  moment  that  the  addresses 
of  a poor  clerk  in  a mercantile  house,  with- 
out fortune  or  position,  could  be  acceptable 
to  the  father  of  a high-born,  wealthy,  and 
beautiful  daughter.  Mr.  Davenport  might 
reasonably  expect  his  future  son-in-law  to 
possess  more  than  a gentlemanly  exterior 
and  two  hundred  a year. 

Miserable  and  wretched  at  these  thoughts, 
but  flattered  and  gratified  at  the  preference 
Emily  showed  me,  in  her  own  modest,  femi- 
nine manner,  the  winter  wore  away  in 
alternations  of  despair  and  joy;  till  at  last, 
summoning  all  my  courage  and  hardihood, 
and  thinking  that  ‘ faint  heart  never  won 
fair  ladye,’  I went  one  day  to  the  Schloss 
Rosenberg,  and  happening  to  find  Emily 
alone  in  the  garden,  with  many  tremors  and 
flutterings  I managed  to  pour  forth  love’s 
undying  tale ; and  there,  under  the  tender 
shade  of  a drooping  acacia,  with  the  scent  of 
the  budding  roses  and  sweet  spring  flowers, 
I received  the  low,  murmured  assurance  of 
Emily’s  unalterable  affection,  and  the  first 
and  holiest  pledge  of  reciprocated  love.  I then 
went  to  Mr.  Davenport,  and  pleaded  my 
cause  with  all  the  eloquence  and  fervour  of 
which  I was  master  ; but  he  received  my 
suit  with  haughty  surprise  and  cold  disdain ; 
scornfully  and  contemptuously  elevating  his 
fine  eyebrows  at  my  astounding  presumption 
in  aspiring  to  the  hand  of  his  daughter.  In 
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vain  I urged- that  he  was  wrecking  not  only 
my  happiness  hut  that  of  his  only  and 
beloved  child, — he  merely  replied  : — 

£ Love  does  not  last  for  ever,  Mr.  Sotherby; 
and  when  once  Miss  Davenport  is  separated 
from  you,  filial  obedience,  duty,  and  respect 
will  obliterate  all  feelings  not  in  accordance 
with  my  wishes  ; ’ and  with  these  words  Mr. 
Davenport,  courteously  opening  the  door  for 
me  to  pass  through,  politely  wished  me 
adieu. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I thus 
tamely  submitted  to  my  defeat ; — on  the 
contrary,  no  sooner  arrived  at  my  lodgings, 
than  I wrote  a long,  earnest,  and  vehement 
letter  to  Emily,  detailing  my  rejection  by 
her  father ; imploring  her  to  use  all  her 
influence  with  him  for  the  mitigation  of  our 
sentence  ; and  recounting  all  my  love  and 
anguish. 

I soon  received  an  affectionate  reply,  im- 
ploring me  to  remain  patient,  and  fully 
confident  of  her  unalterable  love ; trusting 
to  her  availing  herself  of  every  opportunity 
for  disposing  her  father  to  a more  favourable 
view  of  our  aspirations.  We  continued  for 
some  few  weeks  to  interchange  correspon- 
dence ; and  at  last  I received  a welcome 
communication  from  her  to  the  effect  that 
her  father  had  at  length,  though  reluctantly, 
yielded  to  her  tears  and  supplications,  and 
granted  us  the  coveted  desire  of  our  hearts. 
For  once,  Cupid  had  triumphed  over  Plutus, 
and  we  were  happy. 

CHAPTER  Y. 

ANTICIPATIONS  AND  PREPARATIONS. 

1 How  calmly  smooth  the  current  goes, 

A perfect  emblem  of  repose ; 

Till  from  the  lofty  mountain’s  brow 
A falling  fragment  stops  the  flow  ! ’ 

I was  not  long  allowed  to  revel  in  my  new- 
found joy,  or  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of 
Mr.  Davenport’s  favour  and  Emily’s  smiles  ; 
for  soon  after  our  engagement  I was  sud- 
denly recalled  to  England  by  Messrs.  Clark 
& Thomson.  I obeyed  the  mandate  reluc- 
tantly, and  left  Wiesbaden  with  the  pain  of 
parting  somewhat  assuaged  by  the  prospect 
of  meeting,  after  the  lapse  of  two  months,  in 
London,  where  Mrs.  Davenport  had  wished 
he  marriage  to  take  place.  The  poor 


woman  now  clung,  with  the  tenacity  of  an 
enfeebled  mind,  to  the  idea  of  passing  her 
last  days  where  she  had  passed  her  first  and 
happiest,- — amidst  the  smoke  and  fog  of  the 
great  metropolis.  I was  to  take  a large  and 
commodious  house  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kensington ; to  furnish  and  fit 
it  up  for  the  reception  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Davenport,  myself,  and  my  future  'wife.  My 
income  not  being  sufficient  to  maintain 
Emily  in  the  style  to  which  she  had  been 
accustomed,  her  father  declared  that  she 
should  live  in  none  other ; consequently  we 
were  to  reside  under  the  paternal  roof  until 
I became  a rich  man. 

I had  numerous  and  frequent  letters  from 
Edward  Allan  during  my  stay  in  Germany, 
all  breathing  a spirit  of  gratitude  and  joy 
for  what  I had  done  for  him : to  me  he  said 
he  owed  his  restoration  to  his  father’s  favour, 
and  the  delight  of  again  being  united  to  the 
sister  to  whom  he  was  fondly  attached.  On 
my  arrival  in  London  I wrote  and  told  him 
of  my  approaching  marriage  with  Emily 
Davenport,  and  invited  him  to  come  and 
pass  a few  weeks  with  me  before  the  happy 
event  took  place.  His  answer  came,  after 
some  brief  delay, — cordial,  pleased,  and  con- 
senting : I might  expect  him  by  that  evening’s 
train  from  the  north  : he  should  be  delighted 
to  see  me  again  ; but  begged,  timidly  and 
earnestly,  that  all  the  occurrences  which  had 
happened  abroad  might  never  be  discussed ; 
and  of  course  during  the  whole  of  his  visit 
I rigorously  respected  his  wishes.  He  never 
talked  of  the  past,  and  seemed  to  live  only 
for  the  future ; yet  his  moods  were  ex- 
tremely variable, — at  one  time  recklessly 
gay,  at  another  desponding  and  moody ; but 
on  the  whole  I enjoyed  his  society  extremely, 
and  found  him  refined,  cultivated,  and  well- 
informed  in  no  ordinary  degree.  He  told 
me  that  his  father  had  paid  all  his  college 
debts,  but  had  absolutely  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge or  liquidate  those  contracted  to 
‘ sharpers  and  blacklegs  over  the  gaming 
table.’  But  these  he  determined  to  settle 
when  he  came  into  the  estate,  both  principal 
and  interest.  He  was  evidently  a reformed 
man,  and  seemed  determined  to  make  good 
use  of  the  life  that  had  been  so  graciously 
spared  him.  Edward  had  congratulated  me 
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warmly  on  liis  arrival  upon  my  approaching 
marriage,  and  had  since  then  never  even 
distantly  alluded  to  the  subject.  At  the  end 
of  three  weeks  he  left : I then  set  earnestly 
about  house  hunting  ; and  after  much  fatigue, 
research,  and  trouble  I succeeded  in  getting 
suited  to  my  pompous  father-in-law’s  grand 
taste  ; and  in  continual  journeyings  to  and 
fro,  furnishing,  and  other  arrangements,  the 
time  passed  until  I welcomed  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Davenport  and  Emily  to  our  future  home. 
I was  to  remain  in  my  lodgings  till  after 
the  wedding,  and  to  continue  in  the  count- 
ing-house up  to  that  day,  and  during  Mr. 
Davenport’s  life. 

(To  be  continued). 


HISTORY  OF  POSTAL  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS.—III.  ANCIENT  ROME. 

BY  THE  REV.  HENRY  H.  HIGGINS,  M.A. 

Much  greater  progress  seems  to  have  been 
made  by  the  Romans  in  the  art  of  writing, 
than  in  the  method-  of  sending  letters.  The 
age  and  empire  of  the  Caesars  had  passed 
away  before  a regular  public  post  was  esta- 
blished in  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  Romans  were  undoubtedly  inferior  to 
the  more  ancient  Greeks  in  some  respects ; 
but  in  the  attention  which  they  bestowed 
upon  the  various  appliances  of  social  and 
domestic  life,  the  Romans  had  no  rivals,  and 
may  fairly  be  said  to  have  commenced  most 
of  the  institutions  peculiar  to  modern  civili- 
zation. Indeed,  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  letters  sent  by  some  of  the  equites 
splendidi  of  Rome  to  their  friends  were  not, 
after  their  own -fashion,  as  exquisitely  ( got 
up  ’ as  the  most  elaborate  4 at  home  ’ ever 
enclosed  in  an  enamelled  envelope  of 
De  la  Rue. 

Such  Roman  epistles  bore  little  resem- 
blance to  the  earliest  specimens  of  letter 
writing,  in  which  the  materials  first  used 
were  the  leaves  or  the  inner  bark  of  trees, 
(liber).  If  anyone  wishes  to  try  the  experi- 
ment, he  may  find  that  letters  traced  with  a 
lead  pencil  on  a laurel-leaf,  become  distinctly 
visible  within  twenty-four  hours  after  they 
are  written.  Put  the  best  of  all  the  primi- 
tive antecedents  of  paper  was  formed  from  a 
plant  not  unlike  our  common  bulrush,  which 


grew  in  wet  places  in  many  parts  of  the  East, 
but  principally  in  Egypt  : it  was  called 
papyrus,  whence  pur  word  paper.  The 
outside  of  the  stem  of  this  plant  resembled 
the  wrapping  of  a cigar.  When  the  mem- 
brane was  unfolded  and  laid  out  straight, 
other  pieces  of  the  same  material  were  laid 
crosswise  upon  it ; the  whole  was  moistened 
and  pressed  ; and,  when  dry,  the  better  sur- 
face was  burnished  with  a tusk  of  a boar, 
whence  the  charta  dentata  of  Cicero. 

For  many  centuries  the  papyrus  membrane 
continued  to  be  the  material  chiefly  used  for 
writing,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  books, 
which  in  those  days  were  scrolls,  kept,  as  we 
keep  maps,  on  a roller,  whence  the  word 
volume,  from  volvo,  to  roll. 

Egypt  being  the  chief  source  of  the 
papyrus,  it  was  very  natural  for  the  Egyptian 
kings  to  pride  themselves  on  the  facilities 
they  possessed  for  making  many  books ; but 
in  the  days  of  the  Ptolemies  an  eminent 
literary  character  of  Pergamus,  in  Asia 
Minor,  collected  a library  which  bid  fair  to 
surpass  even  that  of  the  reigning  Ptolemy, 
who  thereupon  prohibited  the  exportation  of 
papyrus.  Necessity  was  in  this  instance 
the  mother  of  so  great  an  improvement,  in 
the  method  of  preparing  the  skins  of  sheep 
and  goats  as  a substitute  for  the  papyrus, 
that  the  material  thus  prepared  was  called 
Per  gamma,  whence  our  parchment.  A more 
costly  material  was  prepared  from  the  skin 
of  the  calf ; it  was  called  pf Hum ; a trace  of 
its  origin  remains  in  the  similarity  between 
our  words  vellum  and  veal. 

All  these  materials  were  included  in 
Roman  stationery,  as  was  also  a coarser  kind 
of  fabric  called  palimsestus , a name  of  Greek 
origin  indicating  that  a wrong  word  written 
upon  it  might  be  successfully  erased. 

But  for  most  of  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
writing,  and  for  rough  drafts,  the  Romans 
used  tablets  resembling  our  book-slates,  made 
of  some  choice  kind  of  wood,  or  of  ivory, 
and  often  beautifully  framed  and  fin: shed, 
the  part  corresponding  with  the  slate  in  our 
book-slates  was  covered  with  a thin  layer  of 
white  or  coloured  wax,  on  which  the  writers 
engraved  their  words  by  means  of  a sharp- 
pointed  bronze  pencil  called  a style  : the 
opposite  end  of  this  instrument  was  made 
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broad  and  flat  like  a cliisel,  and  was  used 
for  smoothing  over  the  engraved  words  when 
no  longer  wanted.  The  Roman  gentleman 
always  carried  with  him  his  writing  tablet 
and  style,  and  was  much  addicted  to  a 
practice  which  it  would  surely  have  rejoiced 
the  heart  of  Captain  Cuttle  to  have  wit- 
nessed ; for  whatever  an  educated  Roman 
found  worth  recording,  he  ‘made  a note  of.’ 
The  custom,  however,  had  its  disadvantages. 
To  attack  anyone  with  the  pen  was  not 
always  a mere  verbal  aggression : it  was  not 
the  correct  thing  for  a Roman  to  wear  a 
sword  or  a dagger  in  the  city  ; bowie  knives 
and  six-shooters  the  world  was  as  yet 
innocent  of ; but,  if  we  may  believe  old 
Suetonius,  after  a hot  dispute  the  Romans 
sometimes  fought  both  in  and  with  a style 
which  produced  fatal  results.  Their  descen- 
dants instead  of  the  style  use  the  stiletto. 

Letters  sent  by  consuls  or  generals  were 
usually  written  across  the  whole  sheet  of 
paper  or  parchment,  one  side  of  which  only 
was  used ; but  Julius  Caesar  began  the 
custom  of  folding  the  sheet,  as  we  fold  our 
note  paper,  and  writing  in  pages.  The 
example  of  so  illustrious  a personage  was 
sure  to  be  followed ; and  in  course  of  time 
all  writings  which  conferred  any  exclusive 
right  or  privilege  amongst  the  Romans  were 
executed  in  this  form,  which,  from  its  double 
leaf,  gave  to  the  document  the  name  of 
diploma  or  double-fold.  The  emperor  or  his 
ministers  granted  the  diploma  as  in  our  own 
times  the  state  issues  letters  patent,  i.e.,  open 
to  the  inspection  of  all.  But  according  to 
Pliny  the  diploma  was  especially  used  when 
a Roman  citizen  wished  to  avail  himself  of 
the  public  couriers  for  the  more  speedy 
transmission  of  a private  letter.  It  is  true 
that  wealthy  Roman  families  commonly  kept 
a servant  whose  especial  duty  it  was  to  carry 
letters  to  their  destination,  whence  he  was 
called  tdbellarius,  from  tabella,  a letter.  But 
it  may  readily  be  conceived  that  when  letters 
had  to  be  sent  long  distances,  a much  more 
speedy  conveyance  might  be  ensured  by  the 
employment  of  the  government  couriers. 
For  this  purpose  a diploma  had  to  be 
obtained.  The  writer  of  this  paper  is  not 
able  to  ascertain  whether  the  diploma  was 
affixed  to  the  letter  thus  sent ; but  it  seems 


probable  that  this  was  the  case  where  the 
letter  bad  to  pass  from  one  courier  to 
another.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  complete 
prototype  of  the  postage  stamp  ; for  what  is 
our  penny  queen’s  head  but  her  Majesty’s 
royal  diploma  authorizing  us  to  make  use 
of  her  royal  mail  for  the  transmission  of  our 
private  correspondence  P It  is  not  the  less 
a royal  warrant  because  it  can  be  obtained 
for  so  small  a sum.  As  for  the  credit  of  our 
own  times  resulting  from  the  invention  of 
postage  stamps,  it  will  not  suffer  from  the 
appearance  of  a Roman  precedent ; and  per- 
haps some  of  our  younger  collectors  may 
even  think  that  the  pages  of  tbeir  albums 
wear  a more  dignified  aspect  when  they  are 
regarded  as  adorned  with  a series  of  British 
and  foreign  diplomata. 


AN  EXTRAORDINARY  ACCUMULA- 
TION OF  POSTAGE  STAMPS. 

Some  time  since  there  appeared  in  the  public 
journals,  a statement  to  the  effect  that  a cer- 
tain young  lady,  under  age,  was  to  be  placed 
in  a convent  by  her  father,  if  she  did  not 
procure  before  the  30th  of  April  last,  one 
million  of  used  postage  stamps.  This  caused 
numerous  persons  to  forward  stamps  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  her  liberty.  In  March 
last,  a lady,  a member  of  one  of  the  first 
families  in  Derbyshire,  residing  not  many 
miles  from  Derby,  mentioned  the  conditions 
to  her  friends,  and  in  a short  time  the  lady 
began  to  receive  packages  by  post  and  rail- 
way from  every  quarter,  which  poured  in  in 
such  numbers,  that  in  ten  days  during  last 
April,  she  received  parcels  containing  mil- 
lions of  stamps.  The  walking  postman  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  delivering  a few  letters 
daily  at  the  mansion  where  the  lady  resides, 
became  so  loaded  with  letters  and  packages 
containing  Queen’s  heads  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  employ  another  man  to  assist  him. 
On  one  morning,  between  90  and  100  letters 
and  packets  arrived  by  post,  and  on  another, 
between  120  and  130.  These  were  in  addi- 
tion to  multitudes  which  arrived  on  other 
days.  Boxes,  bales,  and  packages  also 
poured  in  by  railway  ; and  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  became  necessary  to  give  public 
notice,  by  advertisements  and  printed  cir- 
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culars,  that  it  was  urgently  desired  that  no 
more  stamps  should  be  sent,  as  the  young 
lady  had  procured  the  number  she  required. 

The  following  sketch  gives  some  idea  of 
the  packages.  One  of  them  is  a large  wine 
hamper,  another  a large  wine  cooler,  next  a 
large  clothes  basket.  The  two  latter  were 
used  to  put  the  smaller  packets  in  as  they 
arrived,  being  altogether  many  bushels. 
Next  is  a packet  from  a great  mercantile 
house  in  London,  and  contains  240,000 
Qreen’s  heads.  There  was  also  a tea-chest 
full  sent  from  another  quarter.  There  were 
nine  boxes  between  one  and  two  feet  long, 
a foot  wide,  and  about  six  inches  deep. 
Smaller  packets  formed  a heap  two  feet  six 
inches  long,  one  foot  wide,  and  one  foot  six 
inches  deep ; and  two  baskets  two  feet  long, 
one  foot  six  inches  wide,  and  one  foot  four 
inches  deep  were  filled  ; besides  which  many 
boxes  were  not  received  but  sent  back  to  the 
railway  station.  In  addition  to  this  accu- 
mulation, letters  from  all  quarters  arrived, 
many  from  persons  of  the  highest  rank, 
expressing  the  deepest  sympathy  and  the 
most  kindly  feeling.  Numbers  of  them 
stated  that  large  collections  of  heads  would 
still  be  sent,  if  required. — Illustrated  London 
News , May  18,  1850. 

STAMP  COLLECTING  AND  ITS  USES. 
It  may  be,  and  often  is,  objected, — 4 Of  what 
use  is  stamp  collecting  ? ’ The  writer  is 
ready  to  admit  that  it  is  not  the  most  bene- 
ficial occupation  of  time  ; but  still  believes  it 
may  claim  the  merit  of  being  instructive, 
and  that  as  an  evidence  of  the  advance  in 
civilisation  of  the  nations  using  them,  postage 
stamps  are  not  without  interest.  The  newly- 
issued  Turkish  stamps  are  a visible  proof  of 
the  onward  progress  of  that  barbaric  power, 
and  of  its  wish  for  more  extended  intercourse. 
When  Captain  Cooke  landed  at  Otaheite,^  he 
little  imagined  that  in  less  than  a century 
after,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
would  have  so  far  advanced  as  to  require 
postage  stamps  to  facilitate  their  correspon- 
dence. Yet  such  is  the  case  : the  half-length 
portrait  of  the  king  of  the  islands  figures  on 
a very  respectable  stamp  issued  at  Honolulu. 

* The  writer  seems  to  imagine  Otaheite  one  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands. — Ed. 


The  black  republic  of  Liberia,  from  its  little 
corner  in  Western  Africa,  sends  forth  a set 
of  stamps  which  would  be  no  disgrace  to  a 
European  country,  and  which  add  another 
link  to  the  chain  of  proof  that  under  favour- 
able circumstances  the  negro  will  rise. 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  have  issued  very 
beautiful  stamps  ; and  the  very  fact  of  their 
being  in  use,  we  may  hope,  points  to  a more 
settled  state  of  affairs  in  those  countries.  In 
another  direction,  also,  stamps  are  useful. 
They  represent  to  the  mind  distant  nations 
as  actually  in  existence,  whom  we  previously 
hardly  believed  in.  To  the  juvenile,  whose 
idea  of  a country  is  generally  that  it  is  an 
irregular  space  on  a map,  surrounded  by 
coloured  lines,  and  covered  with  names  and 
black  dots,  and  who  thinks  of  it  only  as  (in 
the  words  of  his  geography)  4 bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  east 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,’  &c.,  stamps  are 
especially  instructive.  The  Bahamas,  for 
instance,  cease  to  be  thought  of  as  mere 
black-letter  words  ; they  become,  in  the  mind 
of  the  collector,  the  actual  residence  of  an 
industrious  community.  The  queen’s  head 
on  the  Hong  Kong  stamps  shows  that  her 
subjects  must  be  there;  and  the  Chinese 
figures  at  her  side  remove  all  shade  of  dis- 
belief in  the  existence  of  that  grotesque 
language  and  people,  and  all  doubt  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  wonderful  hieroglyphics 
on  the  tea  chests  are  not  daubed  on  by  the 
grocers’  apprentices  in  fits  of  artistic  inspi- 
ration. It  is,  indeed,  surprising  how  few 
colonies  there  now  are  which  do  not  issue 
stamps.  The  owners  of  the  boundless  pam- 
pas of  South  America  frank  their  letters 
with  curiously-designed  stamps.  The  British 
Columbian  miner  ensures  the  safe  delivery  of 
his  roughly- scrawled  epistle  by  a stamp. 
New  Caledonia  and  Reunion  can  eacli  boast 
a stamp.  Disturbed  Mexico  has  had  its 
stamps.  The  Moldavian  peasant  ponders 
over  the  strange  bit  of  paper  which  will 
carry  his  letter  far  away  from  him.  The 
colony  honoured  by  Dr.  Colenso’s  presence 
issues  a very  pretty  portrait  of  our  Queen. 
Prince  Edward  Island,  Queensland,  St. 
Helena,  and  St.  Lucia  have  all  issues  of  their 
own.  Even  the  European’s  grave,  Sierra 
Leone,  is  not  without  its  emblem  of  civiliza- 
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tion.  The  Papal  States  delight  in  a stamp 
of  poverty-stricken  appearance ; and  the 
convict  in  Western  Australia  affixes  a stamp, 
perforated  in  the  centre,  to  his  letters  to 
distinguish  them  from  others. 

In  another  light,  also,  stamps  are  interest- 
ing. We  notice  in  the  successive  issues  of 
different  countries  and  colonies  a proof  of 
improvement  in  the  engraver’s  art  as  applied 
to  stamp  devices.  The  handsomest  stamps 
are  in  most  cases  the  latest  issues.  The 
earlier  ones,  particularly  those  of  our  colo- 
nies, being  in  many  cases  scarcely  more  than 
incomprehensible  smudges,  several  of  them 
having  been  printed  from  wood  blocks. 
Probably  the  most  beautiful  stamps  are  those 
of  Nova  Scotia:  they  are  of  two  kinds,  one 
bearing  a medallion  portrait  of  the  queen, 
whilst  her  bust  is  impressed  on  the  other. 
Each  is  engraved  with  exquisite  finish,  and 
the  effect  is  heightened  by  the  simplicity  of 
the  design.  G.  0.  T. 

THE  GENERAL  POST-OFFICE  AT 
SIX  O’CLOCK,  P.M. 

The  General  Post-Office,  which  is  regarded 
as  the  centre  of  the  whole  postal  network  of 
the  kingdom,  stands  in  St.  Martin’s-le- 
Grand.  It  is  a compact  edifice,  built  of 
Portland  stone,  in  a cold  regular  style,  and 
has  three  porticoes  supported  by  arches. 
The  central  portico,  over  which  is  a frieze 
bearing  the  name  of  George  IV.,  leads  by  a 
flight  of  steps  to  a grand  passage  or  hall, 
that  runs  through  the  whole  width  of  the 
building,  and  opens  into  Foster  Lane.  In 
this  passage  are  the  boxes  to  receive  the 
letters  destined  for  the  four  cardinal  points 
of  the  world,  and  behind  these  boxes  are 
lofty  windows,  generally  closed.  I will, 
however,  suppose  that  the  time  is  a quarter 
to  six  p.m.  The  first  window  on  the  left  hand, 
over  which  may  be  read  4 For  newspapers 
only,’  is  then  wide  open.  An  impetuous 
crowd,  entering  from  either  end  of  the  pas- 
sage, fills  the  hall,  and  the  letters  fall  like 
hail  into  the  boxes ; but  it  is  the  newspaper 
window  which  will  principally  attract  our 
attention.  The  peristyle  is  blockaded  by  a 
band  of  porters  and  newspaper  boys,  lads  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  papers.  They  run  up 


perspiring  and  panting  under  bags  full  of 
papers,  and  jostle  each  other  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  policemen,  who  try  to  main- 
tain some  degree  of  order  in  the  midst  of 
the  con: union.  Every  moment  the  mob 
grows  larger,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Rost-Office  clock  is  faithful  and  pitiless. 
The  journals,  covered  with  a band,  fly  like  a 
flock  of  pigeons  round  the  windows,  hurled 
by  a thousand  hands.  Sacks,  packages,  and 
baskets  pour,  as  into  an  abyss,  ream  after 
ream  of  paper.  All  this  falls  pell-mell, 
thrown  from  the  outside,  and  is  caught  in 
its  flight,  as  it  were,  by  the  men  inside  : they 
empty  the  sacks  and  baskets,  and  then  return 
them  to  their  owners.  It  is  hard  work  ; and 
a policeman  on  duty  told  me  that,  a few 
years  ago,  before  certain  precautionary  mea- 
sures were  taken,  the  officials  had  more  than 
once  had  their  eyes  and  faces  blackened  by 
the  avalanche  of  newspapers  hurled  upon 
them.  There  is  even  a rumour  that  in  the 
heat  of  action,  a boy  was  one  day  thrown 
with  the  bundles,  by  mistake,  into  the  office. 

The  clock  begins  striking  six ; the  eager- 
ness and  thronging  are  redoubled;  the 
newspapers  still  stream  in ; but,  at  the  last 
stroke,  the  window  is  sharply  closed.  4 Too 
late  ! ’ one  or  two  discontented  laggards 
exclaim.  Letters  and  papers,  however,  can 
still  be  sent  off  the  same  evening,  the  former 
by  paying  up  to  seven  o’clock  an  extra 
penny  stamp,  the  latter  one  halfpenny,  as  a fine 
inflicted  for  negligence.  This  exciting  scene, 
called  by  the  English  the  Newspaper  Fair, 
ought  especially  to  be  seen  on  Friday  and 
Monday,  because  these  are  the  two  days  on 
which  the  weekly  newspapers  are  sent  off. 
For  letters,  the  great  day  is  Saturday,  as  the 
Post-Office  is  closed  on  Sunday,  and  com- 
mercial houses  generally  devote  Saturday  to 
their  correspondence. — The  English  at  Home. 


A SINGULAR  POST-OFFICE. 

How  Cities  Grow  in  America. — When  the 
first  sod  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  for 
completing  railroad  communication  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  was  dug  last  month 
at  Omaha  city,  a citizen  gave  the  assemblage 
an  account  of  his  arrival  at  that  city,  or 
rather  at  the  site,  in  October,  1854.  4 Along 
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a narrow  path,’  lie  said,  4 cut  by  some  stal- 
wart men  through  the  tall,  rank  prairie,  I 
wended  my  way  in  search  of  the  post-office. 
At  length  I found  an  old  pioneer,  seated 
apparently  in  solitary  rumination  upon  a 
piece  of  hewn  timber,  and  inquired  of  him 
for  the  post-office.  He  replied  that  he  was 
the  postmaster,  and  would  examine  the  office 
for  my  letters.  Thereupon  he  removed  from 
his  head  a hat,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  some- 
what veteran  in  appearance,  and  drew  from 
its  cavernous  depths  the  coveted  letters.  On 
that  day  the  wolves  and  the  Omahas  were 
the  almost  undisputed  lords  of  the  soil ; and 
the  entire  postal  system  of  the  city  was 
conducted  in  the  crown  of  this  venerable 
hat.  To-day,  our  postal  service,  sheltered 
by  a costly  edifice,  spreads  its  briarean  arms 
towards  north,  south,  east,  and  west,’  &c ; 
but  all  that  goes  without  speaking.  Omaha 
city  is  now  the  capital  of  Nebraska. 


NEWLY-ISSUED,  OR  INEDITED 
STAMPS. 

1 Sitting  upon  thorns.’—  Common  Saying. 

‘ Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam.’ — Phiedkus. 

‘ Everything  loses  by  translation,  except  a bishop.’ 

— Sydney  Smith. 

Peeling  in  duty  bound  to  afford  a paper  for 
the  magazine  every  month  under  some  such 
title  as  the  above,  in  the  paucity  of  more 
legitimate  objects  for  note,  we 'must  endea- 
vour to  eke  out  sufficient  matter  from 
comparatively  extraneous  sources,  to  fill  the 
requisite  space  in  the  pages  assigned  us. 

We  shall  offer  a few  remarks  applicable  to 
each  of  our  quotations  ; or  rather,  to  which 
each  of  the  quoted  saws  will  form  an  appro- 
priate motto. 

With  a solitary  exception,  the  pages  of 
collectors’  albums  have  lately  received  no 
additions  save  a few  impressions  with  change 
of  colour, — as  the  sixpenny  Bahamas,  which 
is  now  printed  with  a rich  mauve  ink ; and 
the  penny  Natal,  now  as  dark  as  the  Baha- 
mas of  the  same  value.  The  stamps  of  these 
two  colonies  evidently  come  from  the  same 
manufactory,  as  proved  by  the  die  of  the 
queen’s  head,  the  paper  used,  the  perforations 
so  difficult  to  make  use  of,  and  the  anti- 
adhesive nature  of  the  backs.  The  penny 
Yan  Diemen’s  Land  is  a rich  deep  claret ; 


the  twopenny  Victoria  a different  shade  of 
mauve ; and  some  of  the  New  Zealand 
individuals  vary  in  colour. 

The  single  specimen  that  alone  redeems 
the  postal  novelties  from  a barren  blank  is 
the  new  shilling  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  whose 
form,  no  longer  triangular,  is  now  what  is 
called  in  the  provinces,  with  very  unmathe- 
matical  want  of  precision,  a longish  square. 

We  believe  the  change  of  shape  in  the 
green  stamp  has  also  taken  place  in  the 
sixpenny,  though  we  have  not  yet  seen  a 
specimen  ; and  conclude  that  the  fourpenny 
and  penny  will  follow  suit ; leaving  the 
threepenny  Newfoundland  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  a triangle  out  of  the  couple  of 
dozen  hundred  different  varieties  of  postage 
stamps  known  to  collectors. 

In  the  superseded  stamp,  the  figure  of 
Hope,  the  tutelar  symbol  of  the  colony,  was 
very  comfortably  reclining  in  the  space 
assigned  her;  and  she  does  not  appear  at 
all  comfortable  in  her  change  of  position, 
putting  us  in  mind  of  the  first  motto  at  the 
head  of  our  paper. 

She  is  not,  literally,  sitting  on  thorns,  but 
is  evidently  very  ill  at  ease  upon  the  cold, 
hard  anchor  that  supports  her,  on  the  fluke 
of  which  her  right  arm  rests.  She  is  trying 
to  ease  herself,  as  one  does  when  in  a con- 
strained position,  by  resting  the  left  hand  on 
the  back  of  one  of  the  handsome  Cape  sheep, 
whose  fleece  seems  the  only  soft  article  in 
the  group.  There  are  the  hard  ground,  the 
hard  Cape  mountain,  the  hard  iron  anchor, 
and  a vine  at  the  right  of  the  figure,  as  hard 
as  the  other  objects  of  the  representation, 
the  leaves  of  which  give  one  the  idea  of 
being  modelled  in  iron. 

Our  second  proverb  came  into  mind  on 
perusal  of  the  Post-  Office  Savings  Bank 
Almanack  for  the  present  year,  in  which  the 
very  trifling  amount  of  information  on  the 
subject  of  postage-stamp  collecting  possessed 
by  the  writer  is  evinced  by  his  instancing 
the  number  of  fourteen  hundred  stamps  that 
must  be  found  before  ‘ a collection  is  perfect.’ 
We  ourselves  had — alas  ! that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  use  the  past  tense — upwards  of 
nineteen  hundred  ; and  the  amateur  whose 
choice  collection  some  two  score  of  ours 
helped  to  swell,  numbers  at  present,  inclusive 
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of  proofs  and  essays,  a thousand  more  than 
the  almanack’s  limit  to  an  entire  collection ! 

The  writer  names  the  sum  of  six-and- 
twenty  pounds  as  representing  the  value  of 
a complete  set  of  stamps.  In  our  own  nine- 
teen hundred,  six-and-twenty  alone  would 
have  commanded  that  amount  in  any  stamp 
market ! An  absurd  climax  is  reached  by 
the  quotation  of  the  postage  currency  stamp 
of  the  United  States  as  the  most  interesting 
of  the  whole  series.  We  dare  say  it  is  in 
the  land  of  the  almighty  dollar,  though  it 
enters  a few  collectors’  albums  on  sufferance 
only  here. 

The  following  extract  from  the  London 
Journal  of  January  16th,  testifies  to  the  truth 
of  the  saying  of  the  witty  divine  constituting 
our  last  quotation  : — ‘The  cheapest  postage 
stamp  is  the  1-centime  French ; the  dearest 
is  the  Horse-post  of  California,  4 dollars  (21 
francs) ; the  best  engraved  are  those  of 
France,  Greece,  and  particularly  that  of  New 
Caledonia  (//),  which  merits  the  first  place; 
the  ugliest  are  those  of  Belgium  and  the 
English  penny ; the  largest  are  those  of 
Siberia  (!  !)  ; and  the  smallest,  one  of  Meck- 
lenburg, bearing  the  head  of  an  ox.’ 

This  astounding  paragraph  is  apparently 
a translation  from  a translation ; and  we 
should  have  found  some  difficulty  in  grasping 
at  the  meaning  of  the  original  through  the 
thorns  and  briars  of  the  misapprehension  of 
one  or  both  of  the  translators,  had  we  not 
recognised  a sentence  of  our  own,  extracted 
from  an  early  number  of  this  magazine, 
through  the  distorted  media  before  us. 

A German  magazine  did  us  the  honour  of 
translating  our  remarks ; and  Horse-post  is 
a free  rendering  of  the  foreign  equivalent  for 
Pony  Express.  The  unrecorded  stamp  of 
Siberia  was  a sufficient  excuse  for  introducing 
the  matter  in  this  part  of  the  magazine ; 
though  the  veriest  tyro  will  readily  appre- 
hend the  clerical  misprint  of  that  country  in 
lieu  of  Liberia,  the  stamps  of  which  are 
indeed  among  the  largest  issues ; but  we 
were  almost  floored  at  the  audacious  claim 
of  the  hideous  [stamp  of  New  Caledonia  to 
the  palm  of  beauty,  till  we  recollected  that 
the  German  equivalent  for  that  island — thus 
causing  the  amusing  blunder — will  equally 
answer,  as  it  was  of  course  intended  to  do, 


for  the  home  of  those  specimens  of  acknow- 
ledged beauty, — Nova  Scotia ! 

An  engraving  of  one  of 
the  Prince  Albert  Essays  is 
here  given.  A letter  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Burn  appeared  in 
our  last  number  ; a perusal 
of  which  will  give  collectors 
a good  deal  of  interesting 
information  concerning  these 
newly- discovered  rarities. 

We  possess  another  stamp  which  has  till 
lately  most  marvellously  escaped  the  re- 
searches of  collectors,  and  which  we  have 
seen  quoted  in  one  manuscript  continental 
catalogue  only.  It  is  a Spanish  of  the  issue 
of  1857,  value  12  cuartos  ; the  colour  is  a 
rich  bright  vermilion. 

The  annexed  engraving 
represents  a stamp  recently 
issued  by  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,  and  has 
already  been  fully  described 
in  a previous  number. 

This  paper  will  not  be 
so  barren  in  notice  of 
newly-issued  stamps  as  we  expected  when 
penning  the  early  part.  We  have  just  met 
with  a new  series  of  the  New  Granada  or 
United  States  of  Columbia  stamps.  They 
are  four  in  number;  in  colours  and  values 
the  same  as  the  preceding  issue ; but  the 
shield  and  branches  are  white  on  coloured, 
in  lieu  of  colour  on  white  ground ; and  the 
four  vacant  corners  of  the  stamps  are  filled 
with  a sort  of  fleur-de-lis  device.  We  saw 
the  red  20  c.  of  this  series  some  time  since, 
but  were  not  sufficiently  assured  of  its 
authenticity  to  introduce  it  to  notice. 

Engravings  of  the  new  4 cuartos  stamp 
for  Spain,  and  the  threepenny  scarlet  Mau- 
ritius— both  of  which  were  referred  to  in 
our  last  number — are  here  presented  to  our 
readers. 
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SKETCHES  OE  THE  LESS-KNOWN 
STAMP  COUNTRIES. 

BY  C.  W.  VOTER,  A.M.,  PH.D. 

III.— THE  DANUBIAN  PRINCIPALITIES. 
MOLDAVIA  AND  WALLACHIA. 

The  famous  astrologer  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Cornelius  Agrippa,  is  related  to 
have  possessed  a wonderful  mirror,  in  which 
his  art  enabled  him  to  revive  the  images  of 
the  deceased  for  the  gratification  of  their 
surviving  friends.  One  evening,  he  was 
visited  by  a stranger  in  Asiatic  costume, 
desiring  the  exercise  of  his  power  in  raising 
to  view  the  shade  of  Miriam,  his  beloved 
daughter.  After  some  preliminaries,  Agrippa 
bade  him  name  how  long1'  he  had  mourned 
her  death,  as  his  wand  must  be  waved  once 
before  the  mirror  for  each  ten  years  that  had 
elapsed.  ‘Wave  on,’  was  the  reply,  ‘and 
see  that  thy  hand  tire  not.’  A period  repre- 
senting nearly  fifteen  centuries  passed  on 
ere  the  amazed  magician  beheld  the  mist 
disperse  from  the  polished  surface,  and 
expose  to  view  the  resuscitated  form  of 
the  beautiful  and  long-regretted  daughter 
of the  Wandering  Jew. 

Eor  many  a decade  more  must  the  magi- 
cian’s wand  have  waved  ere  he  could  have 
raised  the  phantom  of  one  of  the  earliest 
historically  known  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
tries now  represented  by  the  pair  of  uncouth 
and  unartistic-looking  postage  stamps  of 
which  fac-similes  are  subjoined. 


Some  centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 
the  occupiers  of  the  region  at  present  under 
the  alias  of  Moldo-Wallachia  first  started 
into  celebrity,  successfully  obstructing  the 
passage  of  the  Great  Alexander  across  the 
Danube.  ‘ Macedonia’s  Madman  ’ was  wise 
enough  to  be  convinced  that  the  profit 
derivable  from  resisting  and  vanquishing  the 
brave  but  poor  Getae  amounted  to  nil , and 
prudently  turned  for  conquest  in  another 


direciion.  Forty  years  afterwards  they  took 
Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace,  prisoner  during 
an  aggressive  attack  of  that  monarch  ; and 
Dromichetes,  the  sovereign  of  the  country, 
generously  restoring  the  royal  captive  to 
liberty,  was  rewarded  with  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  in  marriage. 

These  Getse,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Dacians,  not  very  long  afterwards  were 
themselves  defeated  by  the  Gauls,  and  many 
of  them  sold  as  slaves  to  the  Athenians  and 
other  Greeks.  Strabo  tells  us  that  the  Daci 
were  originally  called  Davi ; and  etymolo- 
gists add  that  by  some  extraordinary  process 
of  interchange  of  letters,  c and  v are  found 
to  be  -convertible,  and  instance  the  English 
words  quick  as  synonymous  with  vivus , and 
twelve  with  duodecim ! However  this  may 
be,  we  frequently  find  the  name  Davus 
applied  to  a slave  in  the  Latin  plays  of 
Terence,  and  in  other  authors,  where  their 
innate  northern  astuteness  is  so  curiously 
evinced  by  outwitting  their  ostensibly  more 
civilized  masters. 

It  is  owing  to  the  exile  of  the  poet  among 
the  barbarous  Getae — though  the  actual  spot 
where  he  lived  and  died  in  banishment  from 
the  bitterly -regretted  refinement  of  imperial 
Rome,  is  without  the  boundaries  of  the 
region  we  are  actually  commemorating — 
that  we  owe  the  beautiful  and  pathetic 
Tristia  of  Ovid.  The  peasants  of  the  dis- 
trict still  hold  the  tradition  that  ages  ago 
a man  of  honeyed  words  died  among  their 
ancestors,  vainly  entreating  with  his  last 
breath  that  his  remains  might  be  transported 
to  his  yearned- for  home  ; and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  relics  of  the  poem  he  com- 
posed in  the  Getian  tongue,  may  yet  exist 
in  the  traditionally-preserved  household 
rhymes  of  the  region. 

To  the  early  emperors  of  Rome,  the 
warlike  Dacians  proved  formidable  antago- 
nists. Tiberius  got  some  slight  advantage 
over  them  ; but  an  expedition  under  one  of 
the  Cato  family  was  signally  defeated  ; and 
the  tyrannical  coward  Domitian,  after  agree- 
ing to  pay  them  an  annual  tribute,  named 
himself  Dacicus,  as  having  achieved  a con- 
quest. Trajan,  however,  after  having  con- 
structed the  wonderful  bridge  across  the 
Danube,  some  remains  of  which  exist  to 
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this  day,  totally  routed  their  forces  under 
Decebalus,  and  virtually  depopulated  the 
country.  It  was  after  this  victorious  enter- 
prise that  the  beautiful  pillar,  so  well  known 
to  tourists,  was  erected  in  his  honour. 

The  actual  inhabitants  of  Moldo-YVallaehia 
boast  themselves  descendants  of  those  Roman 
colonists  who  were  sent  by  Trajan  to  occupy 
the  devastated  regions  of  Dacia.  That  this 
boast  is  not  idle — as  regards,  at  least,  the 
fact  of  a Roman  origin — is  well  proved  by 
the  language  of  the  people,  one  moiety  of 
the  words  in  which — including  all  the  aux- 
iliary verbs,  articles,  pronouns,  numerals, 
and  the  major  part  of  the  prepositions  and 
adverbs — being  Latin.  The  inhabitants  call 
themselves  Roumani,  and  their  country 
Roumania  ; and  Ylak,  from  which  comes  the 
term  Wallach,  signifies  strong,  as  does  the 
word  Roman,  if  traced  to  its  Greek  root. 
Some  modern  writers,  who  object  to  all 
4 received  interpretations,’  deny  their  descent 
from  Trajan’s  colonists,  and  trace  them  to 
the  Thracian  tribe  of  Ylaki,  who  joined 
others  in  re-peopling  Dacia,  after  the  natives 
had  been  exterminated  by  an  invasion  of  the 
Mongols  in  the  thirteenth  century.  They 
do  not  deny,  nevertheless,  that  both  name 
and  language  prove  them  in  some  measure 
of  Roman  descent.  They  are,  and  have  been 
for  six  hundred  years  and  more,  Christians 
of  the  Greek  Church. 

Those  wrriters  who  claim  for  them  an 
uninterrupted  descent  from  the  Roman 
colonists  of  Trajan,  are  justified  by  many 
acknowledged  historical  and  existing  facts. 
Gibbon  alludes  to  the  Wallachian  as  sur- 
rounded by,  not  mixed  with,  the  barbarians. 
They  have  ever  zealously  guarded  their 
nationality.  They  adopted  many  of  the 
words  of  the  dialects  around  them,  yet  kept 
their  own  pure  and  unmixed.  4 They  never 
cut,’  says  a historian,  4 their  new-born 
children’s  faces,  that  they  might  taste  iron 
before  their  mother’s  milk,  as  the  Huns  did  ; 
they  never  made  their  women  drive  the 
plough,  like  the  Avari  ; nor  cut  off  the 
thumbs  of  their  slaves,  like  the  Scythians.’ 
The  Romans  seldom,  if  ever,  took  wives  from 
another  nation,  and  the  modern  Roumani 
testify  a similar  aversion.  A Moldavian  or 
W allachian  peasant  is  never  known  to  wed  a 


Hungarian  or  a Pole.  Pope  Innocent  III., 
in  a letter,  still  extant,  to  Basil,  archbishop 
of  Zagora,  acknowledges  their  Roman 
descent, — though  it  is  possible  he  meant  to 
be  ironical  when  he  writes,  4 Prove  yourselves 
Romans,  as  ye  say  ye  are,’  in  allusion  to 
their  holding  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek,  in 
antagonism  to  those  of  the  Papal  Church. 

Frequent  were  the  persecutions  suffered 
by,  and  expeditions  undertaken  against  these 
people,  on  the  part  of  their  soi-disant  ortho- 
dox neighbours,  the  Hungarians.  But  they 
were  ever  known  ready  to  embrace  slavery 
or  death  rather  than  forego  the  tenets  of 
their  national  Church.  One  of  their  princes, 
named  Octum,  was  vanquished  and  slain  in 
a conflict  against  the  Hungarians  under  the 
leadership  of  a fugitive  lieutenant  of  his  own. 
The  Hungarian  sovereign  rewarded  the 
traitor  with  the  government  of  Octum’ s 
capital  city  and  its  province,  and  made  slaves 
of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  con- 
quered inhabitants  who  refused  to  become 
Papal  catholics.  At  another  time,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  King  Ladislaus  took  their 
prince  and  a great  part  of  his  army  prisoners, 
and  slaughtered  the  whole,  on  their  refusal 
to  become  — what  he  called  — Christians. 
Both  these  bright  specimens  of  the  Christi- 
anity of  their  age  were  canonized  after  death. 
The  former  figures  in  calendars  as  St. 
Stephen  of  Hungary,  and  is  often  con- 
founded with  the  protomartyr  of  the  same 
name. 

From  that  period,  during  the  run  of  five 
centuries,  they  were  now  successfully  resist- 
ing, now  nominally  subject  to  the  power  of 
Hungary,.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
invasion  of  the  Mongols  necessitated  a forced 
alliance,  which  was  but  ill  maintained  ; they 
quarrelled  amongst  themselves,  and  their 
common  enemy  devastated  both  countries. 
The  Tartars  retired  when  there  was  nothing 
left  to  pillage : the  scattered  remnant  of 
the  Wallachians  and  other  inhabitants  of 
Roumania  collected  together ; and  after  some 
struggles  with  the  king  of  Hungary,  the 
principality  or  duchy  of  W allachia  was  consti- 
tuted, under  Radu  Hedru,  or  Rodolph  the 
Black  ; whose  portrait — representing  him  in 
a long  robe  embroidered  with  gold  and 
silver,  a short  mantle  trimmed  with  dark 
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fur,  and  a diadem  surrounding  liis  jet  black 
Lair — still  exists. 

Rodolpli  reigned  twenty-four  years,  and 
bis  memory  is  deservedly  venerated  by  the 
Wallachians  to  this  day,  in  gratitude  for  the 
wise  and  liberal  legislation  he  accorded  them. 
It  was  during  the  reign  of  his  son  Dennis, 
or  Dan,  that  the  principality  of  Moldavia 
was  founded  by  Bogdan,  whose  name  is  the 
Moldavian  equivalent  for  Theodore  or  Deo- 
datus.  The  sovereigns  of  the  two  territories, 
under  the  name  of  voivodes  or  waywodes, 
became  alternately  vassals  or  enemies, — those 
of  Wallachia  to  the  Turks,  and  those  of 
Moldavia  to  the  Hungarians  or  Poles,  till 
the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  both  governments  submitted  to  the 
protectorate  of  the  former  power.  During 
this  period,  the  most  famous  or  infamous  of 
the  Wallacliian  princes  was  Ylad  the  Devil, 
or  Ylad  the  Impaler,  as  he  was  often  called, 
in  allusion  to  his  favourite  mode  of  punish- 
ment. Page  after  page  might  be  filled  with 
narratives  of  his  cruelty,  but  we  will  burden 
our  readers  with  but  one  specimen.  The 
wretched  tyrant  delighted  to  sit  and  feast 
with  his  whole  court  in  the  centre  of  a circle 
of  his  Tartar  or  Turkish  prisoners  impaled  ; 
and  the  noxious  effluvia  one  warm  summer’s 
day  almost  suffocating  one  of  his  nobles, 
somewhat  more  delicate  than  the  rest ; 
‘ What ! ’ said  Ylad  the  Devil,  ‘ you  do  not 
like  the  smell!’  ‘No,’  replied  the  other. 
On  which  the  human  fiend  ordered  him  to 
be  immediately  impaled  himself,  that  his 
delicacy  might  not  be  offended  in  future ! 
Yet  this  example  of  the  ‘ good  old  times  ’ 
has  found  his  panegyrists,  as  his  cruelties 
were  mostly  exercised  during  nominally 
religious  wars  against  the  Turks  and 
Tartars  ; and  his  rule  was  so  inflexibly  strict 
and  vigorous  that  the  travelling  merchants 
who  passed  through  his  territories  were  able 
to  leave  their  valuable  commodities  exposed 
in  the  open  highways  all  night,  with  the 
assurance  of  finding  them  perfectly  intact 
when  they  wished  to  resume  their  journey. 

The  Moldavians  about  the  same  time 
enjoyed  the  sovereignty  of  Alexander  the 
Good,  and  Stephen  the  Great ; which  latter, 
with  his  dying  breath,  after  having  nobly 
combated  the  Turks  during  life,  counselled 


submission  to  that  now  rising  power.  We 
wish  we  had  space  for  the  translation  of  the 
beautiful  and  celebrated  speech  attributed  to 
him,  so  replete  with  wisdom,  philosophy, 
and  religion.  In  Moldavia  is  yet  chanted 
with  pride  the  warlike  refrain  of  his  reign, 
that  may  be  thus  freely  rendered : — 

‘•Stephen  ! Stephen  ! great  voiwode  ! 

Arm’d  for  conquest  take  thy  road  : 

heat  the  Russians,  Turks,  and  Poles ; 

Drive  the  Tartars  to  their  holes ; 

Leave  Hungarians  dead  in  shoals.’ 

In  1493  the  emperor  Bajazetset  RodolphlY. 
on  the  throne  of  Wallachia.  This  prince, 
called  by  a Roumanian  historian  the  Numa 
of  his  country,  as  Mirza  I.  was  its  Romulus, 
was  one  of  the  few  unwarlike  monarchs  who 
have  been  dignified  by  the  title  of  Great. 
Rodolph  made  many  wise  laws  and  institu- 
tions. He  constituted  different  classes  of 
nobility ; and  made  the  singularly-imagined 
and,  as  far  as  our  reading  carries  us,  unique 
enactment,  which,  if  carried  out  by  the 
nations  of  Europe  nowadays,  would  create  a 
marvellous  revolution  amongst  the  rank  and 
titles  of  modern  nobility.  It  was  to  this 
effect,  that  if  the  son  or  grandson  of  a noble 
did  nothing  to  merit  the  continuance  of  his 
rank,  the  latter  sank  to  the  condition  of  a 
mere  private  gentleman  ! His  prime  coun- 
sellor in  religious  matters  was  Niphon, 
formerly  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
who  had  been  imprisoned  by  Bajazet,  but 
pardoned  at  the  intercession  of  Rodolph,  and 
invited  to  his  court,  where  he  well  repaid 
the  hospitality  of  his  protector  by  the  great 
reforms  he  suggested.  Before  his  time  the 
great  mass  of  the  commonalty  (who  had 
fallen  into  gross  ignorance  ever  since  the 
burning  of  all  the  religious  manuscripts  that 
were  written  in  Latin,  in  the  troublous  times 
that  ensued  after  the  council  of  Florence, 
when  they  adopted  the  Cyrilian  alphabet, 
and  utterly  rejected  the  Latin)  were  labour- 
ing under  the  grossest  ignorance ; their  sole 
knowledge  of  the  faith  they  professed  con- 
sisting in  the  utterance  of  the  words  gospodi 
gosnitui,  the  hyrie  eleeison  of  the  Greeks ; 
genuflexion ; and  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
Niphon,  however,  by  adding  two  extra 
bishoprics,  and  taking  care  that  the  clergy — 
the  teachers — should  themselves  be  taught, 
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paved  the  way  for  a more  enlightened 
system. 

The  good  understanding  between  Rodolph 
and  Niphon  did  not,  unfortunately,  4 endure 
to  the  end.’  A Moldavian  noble,  exiled  by 
Stephen  the  Great,  took  refuge  in  Wallachia, 
and  so  wrought  himself  into  the  good  graces 
of  its  prince  that  he  received  his  sister  in 
marriage.  The  fugitive,  it  seems,  was 
already  a husband,  and  the  deserted  wife 
complained  to  the  patriarch,  who  insisted  on 
Rodolph  permitting  his  sister  to  be  divorced. 
The  prince  naturally  refused ; and  the  in- 
dignant prelate  publicly  excommunicated 
the  newly-married  couple  at  the  very  moment 
when  they  were  entering  the  cathedral. 
Rodolph,  enraged,  banished  the  daring  priest, 
and  forbade  any  of  his  subjects  to  afford 
him  refuge.  Niphon  departed  ; but  before 
passing  the  Danube,  and  retiring  to  Mount 
Athos,  he  launched  forth  the  most  terrific 
imprecations  against  Wallachia.  By  a 
strange  coincidence,  as  though  to  realise  his 
menaces,  a severe  famine  ensued.  A great 
discord  followed,  which  almost  led  to  a civil 
war ; the  nobles  siding  with  their  prince, 
and  the  priests  and  terrified  peasantry  taking 
the  part  of  the  patriarch.  The  latter, 
however,  before  matters  arrived  at  extremity, 
died,  and  was  enrolled  among  the  saints ; 
and  Rodolph,  who  thought  he  saw  the  hand 
of  an  angry  heaven  amidst  these  turmoils, 
was  stricken  with  severe  disease,  and  expired 
in  the  greatest  sufferings  both  of  body  and 
mind,  after  a reign,  says  a historian,  ‘ of 
fifteen  years  wisely  employed  in  developing 
the  institutions  of  his  country.’ 


We  find  we  had  become  too  interested  in 
the  researches  needful  for  information  on  the 
subject  of  our  article,  to  note  that  we  were 
trespassing  on  the  space  we  had  mentally 
assigned  ourselves,  without  having  written 
more  than  half  of  a very  condensed  account 
of  the  interesting  countries  under  our  con- 
sideration. We  must  therefore  take  leave 
to  reserve  the  remainder  until  the  publica- 
tion of  our  April  number. 

[In  our  article  on  Luxembourg,  by  a clerical  error, 
Godfrey  is  represented  as  engaged  in  the  last,  instead  of 
the  first  crusade.] 


THE  PORTRAIT  ON  THE  MEXICAN 
POSTAGE  STAMPS. 

A friend  in  New  Orleans,  to  whom  we  had 
written  about  the  issue  of  stamps  in  Mexico 
prior  to  the  French  occupation,  informs  us 
that  postage  stamps  were  certainly  not 
issued  there  before  1853.  In  that  year 
President  (or,  as  he  is  sometimes  termed, 
General)  Santa  Anna,  who  had  been  in  and 
out  of  the  presidential  chair  since  1833,  was 
re-chosen,  and  made  dictator  for  life.  In 
1861  Juarez  was  appointed  president  and 
perpetual  dictator.  It  is  known  that  Santa 
Anna  had  a wooden  leg;  it  is  also  stated 
that  he  had  but  one  eye.  The  portrait  on 
the  stamp  does  not  represent  this  disfigure- 
ment, and  the  bust,  therefore,  may  be  that 
of  Carrera,  Alvarez,  or  Comonfort,  all  of 
whom  succeeded  Santa  Anna. — The  Standard 
Guide  to  Stamp  Collecting. 


STAMP  COLLECTING  NOT  A MODERN 
IDEA. 

Collecting  stamps  is  not  so  modern  a 
pursuit  as  many  persons  imagine.  Postage 
stamps  are  certainly  of  very  recent  adoption, 
but  other  official  stamps  have  been  objects  of 
interest  to  collectors  for  more  than  a century. 
We  find,  on  consulting  an  old  file  of  news- 
papers, that  John  Bourke,  Esq.,  Receiver- 
General  of  the  Stamp  Duties,  Ireland,  formed 
a collection  at  Dublin  in  1774  (in  which 
year  the  stamp  duties  commenced  in  Ireland), 
arranged  in  a quarto  volume,  with  MS. 
descriptions  on  vellum,  for  presentation  to 
the  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty’s  Revenue 
in  Ireland.  This  volume  he  entitled,  A 
Collection  of  the  Impressions  to  he  made  on 
every  Skin , or  piece  of  Vellum  or  Parchment , 
or  every  sheet . of  Paper , in  m anner  and  form  as 
hereinafter  expressed ; and  contained  samples 
of  Irish  stamps  from  the  value  of  six  pounds 
down  to  that  of  one  halfpenny.  J.  C.  H. 


REVIEWS  of  POSTAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

We  expected  to  be  able  to  notice  this  month 
a very  elaborate  continental  catalogue  pub- 
lished in  German  by  an  eminent  amateur 
postal  collector,  but  have  not  yet  received  it. 
We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
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making-  a few  remarks  on  some  Parisian 
publications  just  issued  or  now  in  the  press. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  numerous  English 
reviews,  advertisers,  &c.,  on  postage-stamp 
subjects  are  principally  useful  as  a medium 
for  advertisements ; but  Messrs.  Gloyn,  of 
Manchester,  propose  enlarging  their  paper 
next  month,  and  raising  it  to  the  rank  of  a 
magazine. 

Of  all  the  monthly  tribe  devoted  to  postal- 
collecting subjects,  however,  commend  us  to 

the : we  forbear  giving  its  name,  fearing 

all  the  pence  of  our  own  widely-spread  sub- 
scribers, to  the  great  detriment  of  our  profit, 
would  be  applied  henceforth  to  the  purchase 
of  it,  could  they  be  induced  to  make  the 
investment  once. 

The  Saturday  Review  did  us  the  honour  of 
quoting  our  magazine  as  almost  as  good  as 
Punch , and  only  a penny  dearer.  The  work 
we  allude  to  is  much  better,  i.e.,  much  more 
laughable  than  Punch , and  a penny  cheaper, 
which  is  some  object  in  the  present  hard 
times. 

For  the  murder  of  her  respected  Majesty’s 
English  in  the  way  of  diction,  grammar,  and 
spelling,  we  think  the  writers  exhibit  great 
aptness,  and  deserve  high  credit  for  their 
originality  and  ingenuity.  A few  specimens 
will  amuse  our  readers,  extracted  from  a 
recent  number;  and  wishing  as  much  as 
possible  to  combine  instruction  with  enter- 
tainment, they  will  serve  our  juvenile 
subscribers  as  grammatical,  or  rather  un- 
grammatical, quotations  for  correction. 

‘A  great  many  opinions  has  arisen.’ 

‘ One  centesimi  green.’ 

‘ Van  Diemans  Land.’ 

‘ Stamp  Theives.’ 

‘ Engendor.’ 

£ The  prescription  on  the  celebrated  Potsdam 
vase.’ 

‘ The  rectangulator  red  patch.’ 

£ The  countries  whose  stamps  assimulate  so 
strongly.’ 

The  story  of  the  Christmas  Lark  with  the 
Jew  is  alone  worth  the  twelvemonth’s  sub- 
scription. We  will  treat  our  readers  with 
the  opening  sentence  to  whet  their  curiosity. 
£ On  Christmas  day  a few  of  my  stamps 
collecting  friends  amongst  which  was  a Jew 


who  came  to  my  house  and  had  a little 
supper,  determined  we  were  to  have  a lark 
with  our  worthy  friend  Jacob  Levi  who  had 
a very  bad  habit  of  eating  with  his  fingers 
from  his  plate.’ 

We  hope  not  to  be  misunderstood  as 
actuated  by  ungenerous  feeling,  or  motives 
of  jealousy  towards  a fellow- worker  in  the 
same  path.  Some  of  the  errors  are  perhaps 
clerical ; and  a moderate  amount  of  extra 
care  would  easily  make  the  periodical  a 
respectable  publication.  There  is  nothing 
objectionable  in  the  supper  anecdote,  pro- 
vided it  were  £ done  into  decent  English.’  A 
lot  of  youths  might  spend  the  evening  in  a 
far  less  innocent  manner  than  larking  with 
a dirty  Jew. 

Musgrave' s Popular  Heraldic  Sheets.  London  : 
George  Musgrave  and  Co.,  Turnham 
Green,  W. 

These  sheets  are  thirteen  in  number,  and 
are  each  and  all  extremely  well  and  correctly 
executed.  The  nature  of  our  publication 
calls  for  no  remark  on  any  but  Nos.  1 and 
8 ; the  former  comprising  the  arms,  and  the 
latter  the  flags,  of  all  nations.  Either  or  both 
of  these  sheets,  when  cut  up  and  placed  as 
headings  in  their  albums  by  those  collectors 
who,  like  ourselves,  prefer  one  perfectly 
blank  for  their  stamps,  are  well  worth  the 
moderate  amount  of  purchase  money. 

They  now  lie  before  us : the  flags  are 
sixty- three,  and  the  arms  fifty-two  in  num- 
ber, and  are  beautifully  emblazoned  in  silver 
and  gold  with  the  proper  heraldic  colours. 
Not  being  professedly  designed  exclusively 
for  postage- stamp  collectors,  there  are,  of 
course,  several  coats  of  arms — as  those  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales — and  flags — as  those  of 
Tripoli,  Persia,  Burmah,  Japan,  &c. — which 
would  not  come  into  use.  We  hear,  by  the 
way,  that  the  last-named  country  is  about 
to  issue  postage  stamps,  and  met  with  an 
individual  a few  days  ago  who  informed  us 
he  had  seen  a proof  of  the  design  about  to 
be  employed  for  that  purpose. 

These  sheets  can  be  procured  either  from 
the  Messrs.  Musgrave  direct,  or  from  Stafford 
Smith  & Smith,  Bath,  in  colours  with  or 
without  the  gold  and  silver  emblazonment. 
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LINES  FOR  THE 

‘ STAMP-COLLECTOR’S  MAGAZINE.’ 

Blow,  wintry  winds,  over  the  waters 
Of  the  mighty  far-spread  sea, 

Till  the  mail-ships  skimming  the  surface, 

Swift  to  our  green  isle  flee. 

Blow,  for  we’re  waiting  and  longing 
For  stamps  from  the  distant  shore ; 

America’s  men,  and  Guiana’s  ships, 

And  Australia’s  coveted  store. 

We’ve  plenty  of  Germans  to  change  with, 

If  you’ve  tut  a Ceylon  at  hand ; 

And  money  shall  not  he  stinted 

For  a stamp  from  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 

Blow,  while  the  mania  is  rife, 

For  the  fancy  may  slacken,  I ween; 

Good  luck  to  the  earnest  collector  ; 

Good  luck  to  the  Stamp  Magazine. 

S. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  PRINCE  CONSORT  ESSAYS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  CStamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 

Sir, — I have  read  with  considerable  interest  Mr.  Bum’s 
letter  to  you  about  the  Prince  Albert  essays. 

As  all  the  collectors  in  London  seem,  and  I think  pro- 
perly, to  give  these  stamps  place  in  their  albums,  any 
information  from  a sure  source  is  most  welcome. 

Judging  only  from  the  stamps  themselves,  I should 
unhesitatingly  pronounce  them  not  to  be  of  government 
origin ; or  to  speak  more  accurately,  from  the  same 
source  as  the  stamps  used,  or  the  accredited ' essays  of 
stamps  of  the  period  in  question. 

The  engraving  is  very  different : it  is  much  coarser, 
and  the  execution  altogether  rougher.  If  this  be  the 
fact,  why  may  not  these  stamps  be  essays  submitted  to 
the  authorities  for  adoption,  and  rejected,  as  we  know 
by  the  result  they  were  ? 

Apart  altogether  from  the  foregoing,  and  also  from  the 
paragraph  wherein  Mr.  Burn  speaks  in  very  direct  terms 
of  certain  alleged  requirements  of  the  queen,  as  to  which 
I make  no  remark,  I notice  that  he  proceeds  thus  : — 

4 The  engraving  such  a stamp  could  only  have  been 
attempted  by  permission  of  Lord  Melbourne.’  Why  so, 
I ask  ? The  noble  lord  was  then  at  the  head  of  the 
treasury  : I have  yet  to  learn  he  had  either  right,  power, 
or  authority  to  give  or  withhold  any  permission  of  the  kind. 

I take  it  to  be  undoubted  law  that  any  person  in  the 
realm  may  engrave  and  submit  any  design  (provided  it 
be  not  a fraudulent  imitation  of  stamps  in  use ; in  which 
event  the  Stamp  Acts  would  be  infringed)  ; and  neither 
persuasion  nor  leave  is  or  requires  to  be  asked  or  granted 
of  any  person  whatever.  Surely  if  any  one  were  to  be 
applied  to  it  would  be  the  Postmaster  General,  who  would 
have  the  design  submitted  for  his  approval. 

But  Mr.  Burn  goes  on  that  ‘the  engraving,  highly 
censurable  as  it  certainly  was,’  (though  why  so  I cannot 
tell,  except  that  it  shared  the  fate  of  others  and  never 
was  adopted)  4 could  not  escape  prohibition  by  the  Privy 
Council ; ’ and  many  years  since  he  ‘ read  that  such  ’ 
(prohibition  or  engraving  ?)  4 had  been  attempted,  but 
that  the  stamp  was  ordered  to  be  destroyed.’ 

Does  Mr.  Bum  mean  to  imply  the  Council  did  in  fact 
prohibit  these  stamps  ? If  so,  their  proclamation  was 
altogether  useless : it  was  void  to  prohibit  their  being- 
used,  for  they  never  were  in  legalized  use ; it  was  futile 


to  prevent  their  engraving,  as  that  was  already  done; 
nor  could  such  engraving  have  been  prevented  by  any 
order  or  proclamation. 

Mr.  Burn  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  for  his  particulars 
of  the  finding  of  these  stamps.  He  does  not — nor  per- 
haps was  it  to  be  expected  or  desired  he  should — state 
whether  the  deceased  person  was  filling  any  official  posi- 
tion : in  the  absence  of  assertion  one  may  fairly  presume 
such  was  not  the  case ; and  that  he  either  originated  this 
essay,  or  procured  his  two  sheets  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  designer. 

In  any  view,  this  in  no  way  lessens  the  rarity  or  value 
of  the  stamps  as  essays.  They  bear  on  their  face  marks 
of  being  a genuine  attempt  at  a design  for  general  circu- 
lation ; and  as  they  never  were  put  into  use  they  are  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  term  essays. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

The  Temple , E.  C.  A.  J.  H. 


THE  EDITOR’S  REPLY  TO  FENTONIA. 

The  Editor  of  the  Stamp-  Collector' s Magazine , in  reply 
to  Fentonia’s  remarks  in  the  last  number,  begs  to  leave 
Messrs.  Mount  Brown  and  Oppen  to  answer  for  their 
alleged  inaccuracy  with  regard  to  the  German  silver,  new, 
and  good  groschen  ; merely  remarking  that  most  probably 
the  former  availed  himself  of  the  authority  of  Murray's 
Continental  Guide , which  puts  24  good,  or  30  silver  gros- 
chen as  equivalent  to  a thaler. 

Like  his  self-chosen  model  Colenso,  Fentonia  seems  to 
have  rather  confused  himself  in  his  researches.  Oppen 
does  not  make  ten , but  twelve  pfennige  the  equivalent  of 
a silber  groschen  ; nor  does  Mount  Brown  place  Oldenburg 
in  the  same  brace  with  Hamburg. 

He,  moreover,  on  turning  to  page  92  of  the  magazine 
will  find  it  there  stated  that  the  editor  received  eight  of 
the  Bremen  2 grote  stamps  on  a letter  from  that  town, 
sufficiently  evidencing  their  capability  of  prepaying  for 
this  country. 

The  editor  thinks  Fentonia’s  suggestions  respecting  the 
vague  use  of  the  terms  4 guten  ’ and  4 guter  ’ both  ingenious 
and  plausible ; and  entirely  agrees  with  his  favourable 
opinion  of  the  reality  of  the  12 J c.  blue  Canadian. 

That  a slight  change  in  the  relative  value  of  the  pfen- 
nig to  a silber  groschen  has  lately  taken  place,  is  proved 
by  the  newly-issued  green  3 pfennige  of  Hanover,  which 
bears  the  inscription  ‘S-I0ths  o f a silber  groschen,  whereas 
the  superseded  pink  stamp  of  the  same  device  was  labelled 
l-3rd  of  a silber  groschen. 

Perhaps  some  good  authority  will  be  kind  enough  to 
interpret  the  letters  4 L.  H.  P A.’  at  the  four  corners  of  the 
Bergedorf  stamps.  TTe  suppose  they  imply  4 Lubeck, 
Hamburg,  Post  Office’  {Post  Amt). 


To  the  Editor  of  the  4 Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 
Sir, — In  reading  the  February  number  of  your  periodi- 
cal, I remarked  some  questions  made  by  one  of  your 
correspondents  mostly  about  German  stamps.  I hope  the 
following  explanation  may  be  of  use  to  some  of  your  sub- 
scribers. The  first  was  the  difference  between  a groschen, 
gutegroschen,  silbergroschen,  and neugroschen.  A groschen 
and  a neugroschen  are  identical ; both  are  worth  one  and 
one-fifth  of  a penny,  and  are  divided  into  ten  pfennings. 
A silbergroschen  is  also  worth  one  and  one-fifth  of  a penny, 
but  it  contains  twelve  pfennings,  the  value  of  a gute- 
groschen is  a little  higher  : twenty-four  gutegroschens 
form  a thaler ; but  a thaler  contains  thirty  of  the  three 
other  kinds.  It  amounts  to  one  and  two-thirds  of  a 
penny,  and  is  divided  into  twelve  pfennings.  These 
differences  can  be  seen  in  the  Brunswick  stamps.  Some 
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of  them  have  the  value  mentioned  in  groschens,  others 
in  silbergroschens  and  in  gutegroschen  s.  The  brown 
quartett  stamp  bears  the  inscription,  J gutegroschen , 
drei  pfenning  e ; showing  that  a gutegroschen  contains 
twelve  pfennings.  Another  stamp  (black  print  on  white 
paper)  bears  the  inscription,  Tier  silber  pfenning e , and 
the  Value,  one-third,  is  marked  in  ovals  at  both  sides.  A 
silbergroschen  therefore  contains  twelve  pfennings.  A 
third  stamp  (black  print  on  green  paper)  is  marked  funf 
pfennig e , half  groschm  (not  silbergroschen).  There  are 
therefore  ten  pfennings  in  a groschen.  Your  correspon- 
dent does  not  seem  to  know  that  there  are  three  different 
kinds  of  pfennings;  those  ten  of  which  form  a neu- 
groschen  or  groschen  ; those  twelve  of  which  make  a 
silbergroschen  ; and  those  that  are  the  twelfth  part  of  a 
gutegroschen.  On  the  green  envelope  stamp  of  the  first 
issue  of  Hanover,  guter  and  groschen  are  printed  sepa- 
rately. Outer  is  an  adjective,  in  the  masculine  gender, 
belonging  to  the  substantive  groschen.  On  the  brown 
Brunswick  stamp  gutegroschen  is  one  word. 

The  second  question  was  about  the  two-grote  stamp  of 
Bremen.  Before  the  1st  of  May,  1863,  the  postage 
throughout  the  Bremen  territory  (except  in  the  capital, 
where  the  one-grote  envelopes  were  used)  amounted  to 
three  grotes.  On  that  day,  the  postage  between  Bremen 
and  Vegesacke, — the  largest  place  on  the  Bremen  territory 
after  the  capital — and  vice  versa , was  reduced  to  two 
grotes.  The  postage  from  Bremen  to  England  amounts 
to  ten  grotes ; so  that  one  would  have  to  use  five  stamps 
of  the  value  of  two  grotes. 

The  meaning  of  the  letters  ‘L.  H.  P.  A.,’  ontheBerge- 
dorf  stamps,  is  lubeck , Hamburger  Post  Amt.  Bergedorf 
belongs  to  Hamburg  and  Lubeck  jointly ; this  is  the 
meaning  of  these  words,  and  this  is  also  the  reason  why 
we  find  half  of  the  Lubeck  and  half  of  the  Hamburg  arms 
on  these  stamps.  Truly  yours, 

Darmstadt , Grand-duclxy  of  Hesse.  E.  L. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘ Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 

Sir, — A correspondent  in  your  last  number  wished  to 
know  the  difference  between  certain  German  coins  : I 
think  I am  able  to  give  the  required  information. 

A groschen  is  of  less  value  than  the  other  corns,  con- 
taining only  five  pfennige,  while  a neu  (or  new)  groschen 
(so  called  from  belonging  to  a new  system  of  coinage 
commenced  in  Saxony  about  fifteen  years  ago)  and  a 
guten,  or  more  correctly  a guter  groschen,  each  contain 
ten  pfennige,  and  a silber  or  silver  groschen  contains 
twelve  pfennige,  and  is  the  thirtieth  part  of  a thaler  or 
dollar ; thus,  therefore,  a thaler  contains  360,  not  300 
pfennige;  seventy-two  groschens;  thirty-six  neu  gros- 
chens ; the  same  number  of  guter  groschens ; or  thirty 
silber  groschens.  Ten  pfennige,  or  a neu  or  guter  gros- 
chen are  equal  to  an  English  penny,  and  a thaler  is  equal 
to  three  English  shillings.  I have  the  authority  of  a 
native  of  Germany  for  this,  so  I think  it  is  reliable 
information. 

The  meaning  of  the  four  letters  ‘ L.  Ii.  P.  A.  ’ on  the 
stamps  of  Bergedorf  is  most  probably  this  : — Lubeck  mid 
Hamburg  Post  Amt , — Anglice,  Lubeck  and  Hamburg 
Post-Office ; and  it  is  probable  from  the  Lubeck  eagle 
and  Hamburg  castle  on  the  stamps,  and  from  the  position 
of  the  town  at  an  almost  equal  distance  between  these 
two  cities,  that  they  both  claim  postal,  if  no  other  juris- 
diction over  it. 

I am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Preston-next-  Wingham.  HENBY  JENNEB. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 
Sir, — In  case  no  other  correspondent  should  give  .more 


accurate  information,  I beg  to  suggest  to  your  correspon- 
dent, Fentonia,  that  the  letters  in  the  four  comers  of  the 
Bergedorf  stamps,  ‘L.  H.  P.  A.,’  mean  (I  have  no  doubt) 
Lubeck,  Hamburg  Post  Amt.  The  Bergedorf  stamps 
have  half  of  the  H amburg  arms  and  half  of  the  Lubeck 
arms,  as  their  device  ; and  the  district  itself  is  no  doubt 
closely  connected  with  both  cities,  in  whose  territories 
alone,  I suspect,  are  these  stamps  available. 

Fentonia  may  rest  assured  that  the  1 -groschen  blue 
stamp  of  Hanover  is  authentic,  as  I have  seen  an  official 
statement  from  the  authorities  there  regretting  that,  with 
an  otherwise  perfect  set  of  their  stamps  unused,  they 
could  not  supply  a specimen  of  the  1 groschen  blue,  for 
which  they  had  left  a vacancy. 

I saw  a 5-cent  blue  New  Brunswick  just  three  years 
since,  and  therefore  think  it  is  a genuine  article;  if 
forged,  they  would  be  common  now. 

You  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  English  official 
(Y.  B.)  black  stamp  has  ‘ the  usual  Maltese  cross  ’ at  the 
lower  angles  : it  has  letters  there  like  the  other  English 
penny  stamps. 

I remain,  Sir,  yours  obedientlv, 

London.  V,\  II.  II. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 

Sir,— In  your  last  number  you . suggested,  in  your 
review  of  my  album  and  catalogue,  that  it  would  be  well 
if  loose  leaves  could  be  supplied  that  could  be  gummed  in 
the  album.  I have  adopted  your  idea,  and  they  will  be 
supplied  by  the  publisher  of  the  album  at  9d.  per  dozen. 
Thus  any  person  possessing  either  of  the  former  editions 
can  now  make  sufficient  space  for  any  new  issues. 
Thanking  you  for  your  suggestion,  and  hoping  you  will 
give  space  in  your  next  for  this  notice, 

I remain,  very  truly  yours, 
Burton-upon  Trent.  HENBY  WHYMPEB. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 
Sir, — In  your  December  issue  I observe  Mr.  Davis’s  let- 
ter. I am  another  who  has  been  victimised  by  ‘A.  A. 
Outrarn,  Esq .,’  to  the  extent  of  4s.  2d.  All  my  letters,  after 
the  one  enclosing  stamps,  have,  like  Mr.  Davis’s,  been  re- 
turned through  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  A notification  of 
this,  along  with  the  others  in  the  issue  now  before  me, 
will,  I trust,  have  the  effect  of  preventing  others  from 
being  ‘ sold,’  and  I hope  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the 
party. 

I am  yours  respectfully, 

Hartlepool.  EDWABD.  C.  HALL. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

H.  B.  B.,  Stratford  Green.- — The  genuine  sixpenny 
black  essay,  queen  enthroned,  of  Victoria  is  rather  rare. 
The  blue  individuals,  when  discoloured  by  natural  or 
artificial  means,  often  pass  current  for  the  real  thing. 

G.  E.,  Manor  House,  Morley. — Citric  or  any  similar  acid 
will  extract  common  writing  from  a postage  stamp  ; but 
we  know  of  no  preparation  capable  of  neutralising  the 
usual  obliterations;  nor  would  it  be  proper  to  divulge 
such  knowledge  did  we  possess  it. 

Pine,  Stonegate,  York. — It  requires  no  microscope  to 
ascertain,  nor  was  it  ever  disputed,  that  the  emblem  in 
the  left-hand  corner  of  some  of  the  Bahama  stamps  is 
intended  to  represent  a pineapple.  The  discussion  was 
respecting  the  right-hand  figure,  which  a correspondent 
imagined  to  be  a yam,  but  which  we  pronounced  a shell. 

M.  L:  0.,  Twickenham. — We  believe  your  Confederate 
stamps  are  genuine.  The  engraving  is  much  superior  to 
that  of  the  current  forgeries. 
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J.  C.  Andrews,  Belfast.- — Your  very  dark  green  Ceylon 
twopenny  must  have  been  accidentally  discoloured,  as  we 
have  never  met  with  one  like  it  before.  Ceylon  stamps 
of  that  value  are  so  common  that  had  they  been  ever 
issued  other  than  emerald  green,  they  would  have  been 
well  known  in  collections. — We  have  frequently  seen  a 
10-cents  United  States  blue,  and  we  believe  they  were 
genuine. — There  is  no  naturally  brown  New  Zealand 
penny. — The  brown  and  the  green  Denmark  are  at 
resent  with  wavy  ground ; the  other  two  have  never 
een  otherwise  than  speckled. — The  penny  red  on  tinted 
paper  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  out  of  use. 

The  drawing  of  a stamp  sent  on  a small  piece  of  paper 
by  some  correspondent  is  the  so-called  express  stamp  for 
Berlin,  and  which  is  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  Ham- 
burg impudent  and  unprincipled  forgeries. 

J.  S.,  Great  Grimsby. — We  think  the  album  published 
by  Moens,  of  Brussels,  the  best  for  an  extensive  collection  ; 
but  Oppen’s  will  do  very  well  for  one  of  moderate  pre- 
tensions. Either  can  be  procured  at  our  establishment 

H.  B.,  Coburg,  Germany.— The  English  Y.  R.,  and  the 
half-anna  red  India,  are  so  rare  as  to  be  seldom  attainable. 

Marion,  Brompton. — The  red  Turkish  half-piastre 
stamp  is  for  Constantinople  only.— We  have  never  seen  a 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  stamp  with  the  figure  of  a lion  added 
to  that  of  the  sitting  representative  of  Hope. 

Mary  Anne  M. — Your  black  60  and  90  and  blue  10 
small  oblong  stamps  are  Brazilian. — The  pink  stamps  you 
describe  must  be  those  of  Thurn  and  Taxis  north.  The 
1 s.  g.  is  the  present,  and  the  2 s.  g.  the  preceding  issue ; 
but  we  have  never  met  with  a pink  3 s.  g.  The  current 
stamp  of  that  value  is  reddish  brown. 

T.  S.,  Marlborough  College.— The  2 cuartos  Spanish 
will  most  probably  be  speedily  followed  by  the  other 
denominations  after  a similar  design. 

Correo. — Thei’e  are  as  many  different  newspaper 
stamps  as  there  are  papers  requiring  them.  — We 
believe  there  are  no  French  or  Spanish  gazette 
stamps.  — Crests  are  of  no  commercial  value.  ■ — Should 
the  reputed  fac-simile  of  a stamp  vary  from  the 
original  it  cannot  be  a fac-simile. — The  penny  English 
are,  the  black;  the  dark  red-brown;  the  red  on  blue 
paper;  the  red  with,  and  the  red  without  perforations; 
and  the  red  with  letters  at  each  corner,  some  of  which 
have  been  struck  oft*  but  are  not  yet  in  use. — The  value 
of  the  green  Barbadoes  is  one  halfpenny. 

E.  W.  G.,  Torquay.- — We  believe  your  suggestion  is 
correct  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  letters  on  the  stamps  of 
Bergedorf,  and  we  had  ourselves  interpreted  them  in  the 
same  way. — The  English  twopenny  yellow  is  unquestion- 
ably a chemical. — The  Hamonia  wine-cup  stamp  is 
another  essay  on  gullibility.— If  you  want  the  Utah 
stamp  you  had  better  write  to  the  authors  of  the  Stan- 
dard Catalogue. — Most  dealers  can  supply  the  local  for 
the  town  of  Brunswick. 

F.  Keily,  London. — The  stamp  you  figure  is  an 
Austrian  receipt  stamp. 

E.  M.  H.,  Hungerford. — Smith  & Elder,  of  Comhill, 
were  the  first  allowed  by  the  stamp  authorities  to  encircle 
the  government  envelopes  with  their  name  and  address. 
Their  example  has  been  followed  by  several  firms.  Most 
continental  and  many  English  collectors  acknowledge 
these  stamps  as  varieties. 

G.  Bolton. — Your  Reunion  stamp  is  merely  a fac- 
simile ; the  other,  a French  bon-bon  stamp. 

lv.  A.  D.,  Grammar  School,  Bromsgrove. — We  have  no 
faith  in  your  Pe  king  stamp.  We  have  seen  its  fellows 
before  in  very  suspicious  company ; exposed  for  sale  with 
Cochin  China,  Mekka,  Texas,  and  other  outlandish-look- 
ing specimens. 


E.  S.  A.,  Piccadilly. — The  registered  Queenslands  are 
in  use;  but  the  fivepenny  New  South  Wales  has  been 
some  time  obsolete.  Franking  letters  to  the  East  Indies 
and  Mauritius  only,  it  seldom,  if  ever,  came  to  this  coun- 
try, which  accounts  for  its  great  rarity. 

R.  W.,  Hornsea. — The  stamp  you  enclosed  for  inspec- 
tion is  most  probably  a label  for  goods.  The  characters 
inscribed  are  certainly  Turkish. 

T.  C.,  Cavendish  Road,  London. — The  stamps  you 
describe  are  those  usually  called  Austrian  complementary, 
and  which  have  been  "occasionally  used  for  labelling 
returned  letters. 

J.  T.  Willesden. — The  stamp  you  enclosed  is  the  b real 
of  Peru,  and  is  very  rare.  Lallier’s  album  does  give  a 
place  for  it. 

Olive. — Dr.  Gray  is  correct  in  his  assertion  of  the  non- 
existence of  Chinese  stamps. — Oppen’s  album  gives  space 
for  the  Hong  Kongs. — The  early  issues  of  the  penny 
English  are  brown  rather  than  red. — The  higher  values 
of  our  envelopes  can  be  procured  by  special  application  at 
Somerset  House  only. 

J.  C.  Andrews,  Belfast. — We  sent  your  stamp  to  the 
address  given,  but  the  letter  was  returned  from  the  Dead 
Letter  Office,  labelled,  4 not  known.’ 

J.  E.  M.,  Tenterden. — The  two  stamps  of  the  United 
States  described  in  your  letter  are  of  the  issue  of  1857, 
and  were  superseded  by  the  present  series  in  1861. — The 
other  stamp  is  the  current  local  for  Stockholm,  taking 
the  place  of  the  obsolete  brown  and  black  oblong  Fri- 
markefor  local  Bref. 

Miss  S.,  of  Maidstone,  is  informed  that  the  10-cents 
greenback  of  the  United  States,  not  being  a postage 
stamp,  has  no  fancy  value.  Say  sixpence. 

J.  Young,  Leicester. — The  Austrian  gazette  stamp  of 
1861  is  superseded  by  one  bearing  the  imperial  arms. — 
The  1-grote  Bremen  is  not  a postage  stamp. — The  latest 
issues  of  British  Guiana  and  of  Norway  will  of  course,  in 
due  time,  supersede  the  others. — You  quite  surprised  us 
by  observing  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the  octagonal 
sixpenny  and  shilling  English  adhesive  stamps  in  Mount 
Brown’s  third  edition ; but  we  find,  on  reference,  that  you 
are  correct.  There  is  that  hiatus  valde  dejlendus.  The  ten- 
penny  is  noted.  — There  is  nearly  as  much  difference 
between  the  4 pf.  and  6 pf.  1850  and  1858  issues  of 
Prussia,  as  between  the  other  denominations.  The  early 
series  is  considerably  darker  than  the  later.  The  old  4 pf . 
is  green  on  green,  the  other  is  green  on  white  ground. 
The  old  6 pf.  is  almost  brown,  the  newer  is  scarlet. 

E.  Hall,  Hartlepool. — Many  thanks  for  a sight  of  the 
variety  of  the  10-cents  Confederate, — ten  in  letters  in  lieu 
of  figures. 

H.  B.,  Rockampton. — Your  Nicaragua  is  genuine. — 
The  blue  stamp  is  the  earliest  issue  of  Norway. 

E.  N.,  Athboy,  Ireland. — Many  collectors  assign  a place 
for  the  American  Inter.  Rev.  stamps  in  their  albums. 


Caution. — Stamp  dealers  are  recommended  to  make  in- 
quiries before  entrusting  specimens  to  unknown  persons. 
A fellow  wrote  to  4 Stampede,’  requesting  some  stamps  to 
be  sent  to  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  48,  Moss  Street,  Paisley, 
Scotland.  The  scamp  got  the  stamps ; but  a second  letter, 
sent  after  a reasonable  interval,  was  returned  by  the 
Dead- Letter  Office,  ‘not  having  been  called  for.’  One 
of  the  same  swindling  fraternity,  giving  the  name  of 
4 Newmarck,’  procured  stamps  in  a similar  way  from  Mr. 
Moens,  of  Brussels.  He  gave  his  address  as  at  the  City 
News  Rooms,  Cheapside  ; called  there  for  the  stamps ; 
but  never  went  for  any  of  the  numerous  letters  sent 
afterwards  by  his  deluded  victim.  We  could  particularize 
many  such  instances  of  knavery. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  MY  STAMP  ALBUM. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

DOUBTS  AND  FEARS. 

‘ To  put  the  torch  of  Cupid  out, 

There’s  nothing  like  the  breeze  of  Doubt : 

Rare  is  a lover’s  heart  so  stout, 

His  subtle  influence  to  rout, 

And  bid  him  “ to  the  right  about.”  ’ 

One  afternoon,  shortly  after  this,  being 
released  from,  the  office  earlier  than  usual, 
I hastened  immediately  to  Kensington,  wish- 
ing to  surprise  my  betrothed.  I entered 
stealthily  by  a side  gate,  and  making  my 
way  unobserved  across  the  garden  round  to 
the  back  of  the  house,  ascended  the  stone 
steps  leading  from  the  drawing-room  balcony 
to  an  open  lawn.  Esconced  behind  a large 
luxuriantly-flowering  shrub  which  grew  on 
one  side  of  the  bay  window,  I played  for 
once  the  eaves-dropper. 

Mrs.  Davenport  was  reclining  languidly 
on  her  couch ; and  Emily,  seated  at  the 
table,  was  carefully  arranging  or  sorting  a 
large  packet  of  postage  stamps  : by  her  side 
lay  a chaste  and  elegant  album. 

4 I think,  mamma,’  said  Emily,  in  her  own 
sweet  voice,  4 that  my  collection  now  needs 
but  few  acquisitions.  I have  had  so  many 
given  me  lately  ; and,  indeed,  when  I had  it 
first,  it  was  so  complete  as  to  need  but 
slight  additions.’ 

I could  see  a crimson  flush  mounting  to 
Emily’s  pure,  white  brow,  as  she  uttered 
these  last  words ; but  suddenly  I started 
violently,  and  looked  long  and  attentively  at 
the  album  Emily  was  now  clasping  in  her 
hand.  I could  not  be  mistaken  ; — no  one, 
I believed,  had  ever  possessed  one  like  mine. 
I had  had  it  made  expressly  for  myself,  long 
before  they  came  into  universal  fashion.  It 
was  richly  bound  in  russia  leather  and  gold, 
and  each  division  separated  by  a broad  band 
of  ornamental  chasing.  The  effect  was 
costly  and  unique  ; and  I had  paid  for  it  a 
sum  far  beyond  my  means.  The  stamps, 
too,  had  surely  once  been  mine,— those  rare 
blue  Brunswickers,  the  Pony  Express,  the 
green  Liberian,  the  peculiar  stamp  of  the 
Sandwich  Isles,  and  various  others,  both 
precious  and  obsolete  ! Like  an  arrow  shot 
through  my  brain  came  the  recollection  of 
many  conversations  Emily  and  I had  held 


upon  the  subject  of  timbromame,  and  her 
laughing  confusion  and  embarrassment  when 
telling  me  of  her  stamp  album,  which  had 
been  given  her  under  the  proviso  that  it 
should  never  be  shown  to  a stranger ; and 
my  fond  declaration  that  I should  soon  see 
it,  and  that  when  I became  her  husband  I 
would  offer  it  to  the  British  Museum  for 
public  exhibition. 

Suspicions,  doubts,  fears,  crowded  upon 
me.  That  I saw  my  own  stolen  property 
before  my  eyes  I felt  convinced  ; and,  my 
head  on  fire,  distracted  with  horror  and 
uncertainty,  I left  the  window  unperceived ; 
and  rushing  home  in  a tumult  of  feeling,  I 
barred  the  door  and  sat  down  to  collect  my 
scattered  thoughts,  and  to  fathom,  if  possible, 
this  strange,  perplexing  mystery.  But  in 
vain  I racked  my  brain  and  tortured 
memory  ; — no  guiding  clue  came  to  my  aid  ; 
and  finally,  as  a last  resource,  I resolved  to 
seek  out  my  former  landlady,  Mrs.  Matson, 
and  discover  the  names  of  all  those  who 
were  lodging  in  her  house  when  I was  there. 
Quickly,  therefore,  I sought  my  late,  abode : 
my  loud,  vehement  ring  of  the  bell  was 
answered  by  a dirty,  slipshod  girl,  with  an 
expression  of  the  utmost  vacancy  on  her 
ill-favoured  countenance  ; and  on  my  repeat- 
ing my  inquiries  for  Mrs.  Matson  in  rising 
tones  of  passion  and  impatience,  she  at  last 
vouchsafed  to  reply  with  a broad  grin, 

4 Ain’t  here.’  4 Is  she  gone  P ’ I resumed,  in 
a milder  tone.  The  answer  came  with 
another  and  still  more  frightful  contortion  of 
her  besmeared  features  : — 4 She  be  gun  fur 
good  from  these  parts.’  Concluding  in  my 
own  mind  that  the  girl  was  a downright 
idiot,  and  consequently  there  would  be  no 
satisfaction  to  be  obtained  from  her  replies, 

I turned  on  my  heel  and  walked  back  to  my 
rooms 

CHAPTER  VII. 

PERPLEXITIES. 

‘ Oh,  that  some  kindly,  skill’d,  and  welcome  hand, 

Some  fairy  power,  or  great  magician’s  wand, 

Would  this  most  complex  Gordian  knot  untie, 

And  bid  mistrust  and  fell  suspicion  fly.’ 

I could  not  go  again  to  Mr.  Davenport’s 
until  my  doubts  were  dispelled,  and  my 
harassing  suspicions  set  at  rest ; therefore  I 
dined  at  my  own  home,  and  spent  the 
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ensuing  horn's  in  wild  conjecture  and  useless 
surmises.  But  my  meditations  and  reflec- 
tions resulted  in  one  fixed  idea ; — to  pene- 
trate this  mystery  clearly  and  satisfactorily, 
before  I made  Emily  Davenport  my  wife. 
Accordingly  I wrote  to  Edward  Allan,  telling 
him  all  my  difficulties,  and  begging  his  aid. 
My  letter  written  and  despatched,  my  mind 
became  somewhat  easier ; but  soon  arose  the 
thought,  how  was  I to  avoid  Emily’s  pre- 
sence until  I received  Edward’s  answer, 
without  exciting  the  suspicions  of  the 
family,  and  probably  ruining  all  chance  of 
eventually  calling  Emily  mine,  when  this 
torturing  secret  should  be  discovered. 

‘Yes,  I will  feign  illness,’  said  I to  myself ; 

‘ write  a note  to  Kensington,  saying  that  I 
am  confined  to  my  bed  with  a severe  influ- 
enza which  will  prevent  my  leaving  the  house 
for  two  or  three  days.’ 

The  messenger  I had  sent  with  my  letter 
returned  shortly,  bearing  the  sweetest  and 
most  loving  of  all  delicate  rose-coloured 
notes  from  Emily,  regretting,  deploring  my 
illness  in  fond,  affectionate  terms,  and 
beseeching  me  to  take  the  greatest  care  of 
my  precious  self.  Its  perusal  stung  me 
with  the  deepest  remorse : I reproached 
myself  bitterly  for  daring  for  one  second  to 
suspect  my  modest,  pure  Emily ; in  thought 
even,  to  have  conceived  her  capable  of 
anything  wrong.  No  ! it  was  impossible  : 
I would  and  could  not  believe  it ; and  once 
more  Pandora’s  last  and  best  gift  to  mankind 
visited  with  its  cheering,  brightening  rays 
my  clouded  and  darkened  spirit.  I would 
thrust  the  idea  of  my  betrothed’s  being 
associated  with  the  smallest  sin  from  me  as 
it  were  a poisonous  reptile ; but  then  the 
tempter  came  again,  bringing  the  recollec- 
tions of  insignificant  trifles,  and  confirmatory 
proofs  ; forging  a long  and  subtle  chain  of 
evidence,  wild,  vague,  opposed  to  the  dictates 
of  reason  and  probability  ; but  which  found 
a ready  entrance  into  a mind  tossed  and 
buffetted  by  the  winds  of  dread,  distrust, 
and  suspicion.  Long  I struggled  against 
the  demon,  which,  like  the  vulture  of 
Prometheus,  preyed  upon  my  very  vitals. 
To  lose  Emily  for  ever  was  a thought  too 
terrible  to  cherish  for  one  moment ; and  I 
was  in  a fever  of  impatience  and  anxiety  for 


Edward  Allan’s  answer.  On  the  second 
morning  after  the  despatch  of  my  letter  to 
him,  I received  a brief  but  polite  note  from 
his  sister,  informing  me  that  her  brother 
had  been  for  some  days  confined  to  his  bed 
with  a serious  and  dangerous  illness  : he  had 
begged  to  have  my  letter  read  to  him,  and 
had  fainted  immediately  afterwards.  The 
subject,  of  course,  since  then  had  never  been 
alluded  to  by  anyone,  as  the  least  mention 
of  my  name  seemed  to  throw  him  into  a 
state  of  distress  and  agitation  highly  inju- 
rious in  his  precarious  condition. 

I threw  down  this  letter  with  the  most 
cold-hearted  and  selfish  disgust  and  annoy- 
ance ; for  how  was  I now  to  attain  my 
cherished  wish  P I did  not  know,  till  the 
disappointment  came,  how  much  I had 
counted  upon  Allan’s  answer ; what  com- 
plete satisfaction  I had  expected  it  to  yield ; 
what  cruel  doubts,  what  wretched  suspicions 
I had  hoped  it  would  solve.  But  suspense 
was  a thousand  times  worse  than  almost 
any  certainty ; I must  move,  I must  act  in 
some  way  ; I could  not  remain  passive  ; and 
my  thoughts  reverted  again  to  my  former 
landlady  ; I would  search  her  out ; she,  more 
than  all  others,  I believed  would  most  likely 
be  able  to  help  me  in  this  dreadful  strait. 

I was  not  long  in  again  reaching  Mrs. 
Matson’s  late  abode.  The  door  was  answered 
as  before  by  my  former  dirty  and  idiotic 
acquaintance.  On  my  inquiring  who  lived 
in  the  house  at  present,  she  replied  with  the 
old  vacant  stare,  ‘My  missus.’  This  reply 
was,  to  say  the  least,  rather  ambiguous ; but 
controlling  my  temper  and  impatience  as 
best  I could,  I requested  to  be  conducted  to 
the  presence  of  her  ‘missus.’  The  girl 
hesitated,  stared,  and  finally  muttered,  ‘ Ain’t 
hup  yet.’  Nothing  daunted  by  this  fresh 
difficulty,  I demanded  admittance,  and  was 
led  along  a cold,  narrow  passage  perfumed 
with  the  scent  of  onions  and  every  other 
savoury  flavour  to  which  culinary  performers 
are  supposed  to  be  attached.  I was  then 
shown  into  a small,  close  parlour,  gaudily 
and  showily  furnished.  After  the  lapse  of 
half  an  hour  my  solitude  was  relieved  by  the 
entrance  of  a tall,  coarse-featured  woman, 
with  hair  guiltless  of  comb  and  brush,  and 
face  innocent  of  the  cleansing  properties  of 
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soap  and  water.  Slie  received  me  with 
obsequious  civility,  and  vaunted  the  rooms 
and  accommodation ; assuring  me  that  I 
should  not  find  such  clean  (?)  and  com- 
fortable apartments  in  the  whole  of  London. 
As  it  was  impossible  to  check  the  flow  of  her 
volubility,  I remained  dumb  until  the  poor 
woman  paused  perfectly  breathless,  and  then 
I told  her,  in  mild  and  insinuating  terms 
(for  I have  an  intense  fear  and  horror  of 
viragos,  and  the  Zantippe-like  propensities 
of  this  lady  were  evident),  that  my  object  in 
seeking  her  house  was  not  to  obtain  lodgings, 
but  information  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
its  former  occupant,  Mrs.  Matson.  The 
woman’s  tone  of  cringing  servility  soon 
changed  to  one  of  suppressed  insolence  ; and 
telling  me  that  she  believed  ‘ the  female  ’ — ■ 
with  a particular  stress  on  this  unpleasant 
word — whom  I wished  to  see  had  gone  to 
live  at  Aylesbury  in  Buckinghamshire,  the 
virago  waved  one  of  her  great  flat  hands ; 
which  taking  as  a signal  for  my  dismissal,  I 
quitted  the  room  and  the  house,  and  hastily 
calling  a cab,  bade  the  driver  convey  me  to 
the  Euston  Square  Station.  I was  fortunate 
in  finding  a train  just  about  to  start  for 
Aylesbury.  Duly  we  arrived  at  our  des- 
tination; and  rejecting  all  offers  of  fly  or 
omnibus,  I walked  on,  revolving  in  my  mind 
the  difficulties  and  obstacles  that  lay  in  my 
path.  It  was  no  easy  task  that  I was 
undertaking ; I did  not  know  in  what  direc- 
tion to  pursue  my  inquiries  ; but  suddenly  I 
thought  of  the  post-office,  and  made  my  way 
thither. 

(To  be  continued). 

SKETCHES  OE  THE  LESS-KNOWN 
STAMP  COUNTRIES. 

BY  C.  W.  VINER,  A.M.,  PH.D. 

IV.— THE  DANUBIAN  PRINCIPALITIES. 

MOLDAVIA  AND  WALLACHIA. 


After  the  decease  of  Radu 
or  Rodolph  IV.,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Sublime  Porte 
exercised  considerably  more 
than  a nominal  domination 
overWallachia.  By  the  treaty 
of  1460,  besides  arrogating 
for  itself  the  privilege  of  recognition,  Turkey 


claimed  that  of  confirmation,  after  the  usual 
election  of  the  voivodes  by  the  boyards.  But 
at  the  period  which  our  sketch  has  nowreached 
(the  early  half  of  the  sixteenth  century)  the 
Ottoman  ambition  was  not  satisfied  with 
this  negative  power,  and  took  upon  itself  the 
rights  both  of  nomination  and  deposition. 
In  1541  we  find  Rodolph  VIII.  dethroned 
and  exiled  into  Egypt ; soon  after,  Peter  II. 
was  banished  to  Asia  ; and  again,  Mihnes  II. 
to  Tripoli.  In  fact,  the  nominally  indepen- 
dent princes  of  Wallachia  were  really 
governors  liable  to  be  dispossessed  at  the 
will  of  their  capricious  and  arbitrary  masters. 

A gradual  increase  of  annual  tribute  was 
the  natural  consequence  of  this  exertion  of 
Turkish  rule.  In  1524  Rodolph  VII.  had 
raised  it  to  14,000  ducats  ; the  5,000  more 
added  by  Peter  II.  did  not  avail,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  secure  his  principality ; Peter  III. 
promised  to  pay  80,000,  and  actually  laid 
down  a quarter  of  the  sum  on  nomination  ; 
in  1591  Stephen  the  Deaf  allowed  a further 
augmentation.  Not  content  with  the  peace- 
able levy  of  this  large  tribute,  Alexander  III, 
imported  Mussulman  tax-gatherers  into  the 
unhappy  country  under  his  quasi  sovereignty, 
who  are  reported  to  have  abused  their 
authority  to  the  utmost,  and  to  have  com- 
mitted the  most  frightful  atrocities  under 
the  cloak  of  a rigid  performance  of  their 
duty. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  we 
see  the  Ottomans,  in  the  reign  of  the  ninth 
Rodolph,  garrisoning  Giurgevo  and  other 
towns  with  their  own  troops,  as  though  the 
country  were  theirs  by  right  of  conquest. 
In  effect,  the  voivodes  themselves  were  the 
mere  creatures  of  their  savage  protectors , and 
obsequiously  fought  under  the  banner  of  the 
infidel  crescent  against  their  kindred  wor- 
shippers of  the  cross ; and  the  Roumanian 
troops  are  said  to  have  burnt  more  than 
three  hundred  Christian  villages  ! 

Throughout  the  century  under  survey  a 
continual  straggle  was  taking  place  between 
the  nobles  and  their  princes ; the  latter 
employing  every  means,  fair  or  foul,  to 
repress  the  power  and  lessen  the  privileges  of 
the  former.  The  wildest  sensation  romances 
would  fail  in  portraying  from  fancy  the 
realities  of  those  terrible  times.  One  of 
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these  exquisite  specimens  of  human  nature, 
with  the  assistance  of  three  hundred  Turkish 
spahis,  during  the  ceremony  of  his  installa- 
tion, at  a given  signal,  massacred  a large 
number  of  the  assembled  boyards.  The 
boastful  epithet  of  Mihnes  the  Wicked  reads 
thus : — 

‘ Of  robbers  and  thieves  my  dominions  I purge, 
Wielding  the  sabre  of  “ Mihnes  the- Scourge.”  ’ 

In  1532  Ventila  I.,  chancing  one  day  to  be 
out  stag  hunting,  took  it  into  his  head  to 
fire  at  some  of  his  nobles,  instead  of  follow- 
ing the  ostensible  object  of  sport : some  of 
them,  however,  bolder  than  the  rest,  turned 
the  tables  by  attacking  the  tyrant,  killing, 
and  throwing  him  into  the  water.  They 
then  elected  Bodolph  VIII.,  whose  election, 
as  we  have  remarked  above,  not  pleasing 
the  Turkish  sultan,  he  was  deposed  and 
exiled. 

One  other  instance  of  princely  cruelty  and 
treachery  will  suffice.  Mirza  III.  put  to 
death  some  of  his  principal  officers  of  state 
during  the  very  week  of  his  accession  : num- 
bers of  others  escaped  only  by  flight,  and 
organised  a rebellion  in  Transylvania,  but 
were  conquered,  and  their  leaders  slain. 
Not  long  after,  Mirza  proclaimed  a general 
amnesty,  authorising  the  return  of  the 
emigrants.  Many  wTere  simple  enough  to 
trust  their  enemy,  and  re-sought  their  own 
firesides.  They  soon,  however,  paid  with 
their  lives  for  the  ill-judged  confidence,  being 
massacred  openly  at  the  first  public  convo- 
cation of  the  nobility.  The  few  that  escaped 
took  refuge  in  Turkey ; but  the  sultan,  with 
cruel  fellow  feeling  for  his  vassal,  had  them 
sewed  up  in  sacks  and  thrown  into  the 
Bosphorus.  The  two  sons  of  this  tyrant, 
who  successively  enjoyed  the  sovereignty, 
and  all  his  successors,  till  the  reign  of 
Michael  the  Brave,  with  the  exception  of 
Peter  I.,  were  merciless  persecutors  and 
assassins  of  their  own  nobility.  One  of 
these  cruel  rulers,  strange  to  say,  was  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  literary  abilities,  being 
an  accomplished  poet,  and  able  to  speak 
twelve  languages.  He  had  been  educated 
in  France ; had  adopted  the  manners  and 
tongue  of  that  country ; and  owing  to  his 
intimacy  with  the  Chevalier  de  Germiny, 
ambassador  from  Henry  III.  to  the  Porte, 


that  nobleman  successfully  exerted  his  court 
influence  to  get  his  friend  appointed  voivode 
of  Wallachia.  He  was  styled  ‘ Peter  of  the 
Earring,’  from  his  habit  of  wearing  such  an 
ornament  in  one  ear.  This  custom  may 
possibly  be  peculiar  to  that  country,  as  wq 
remember  seeing  a gentleman  from  thence, 
one  of  whose  ears  only  appeared  to  have 
been  bored. 

We  must  now  for  a while  take  up  the 
dropped  thread  of  the  Moldavian  annals. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  same  century, 
Bogdan,  son  and  successor  of  Stephen  the 
Great,  obedient  to  his  dying  father’s  policy, 
sent  presents  and  ambassadors  to  the  sultan. 
The  latter  were  received  with  distinction ; 
the  former,  artfully  returned.  Alarmed  at 
the  increasing  power  of  the  Ottomans  in 
Wallachia,  the  Moldavians,  under  Stephen  V., 
again  renewed  their  homage,  and  were  again 
courteously  recognised  by  the  crafty  sultan. 
Some  years  after,  while  the  Grand  Seignor 
Soliman  was  besieging  Vienna,  the  Molda- 
vians formally  offered  to  place  themselves 
under  the  protectorate  of  the  Turks  on 
certain  conditions  ; comprising  an  alliance, 
offensive  and  defensive ; freedom  of  election 
to  the  voivodeship  ; a voluntary  annual  tri- 
bute ; and  some  minor  stipulations.  These 
conditions  the  sultan  accepted  ; but  by 
gradual  encroachment,  in  less  than  half  a 
century,  the  subjection  of  Moldavia  was 
little,  if  any,  less  stringent  than  that  of 
Wallachia.  Little  did  Stephen  the  Great 
expect  such  a result  from  his  apparently 
prudent  advice ; and  little  could  he  foresee 
that  the  race  of  the  Bogdanides,  extinct  so 
early  as  in  tfie  person  of  his  grandson,  would 
yet  survive  the  independence  of  Moldavia. 

During  these  occurrences  the  current  of 
home  events  ran  but  little  more  smoothly 
than  among  the  neigbouring  Wallachians. 
Bogdan  was  assassinated  ; his  own  wife 
poisoned  Stephen  VI.  ; and  the  reigning 
dynasty  bad  then  prematurely  ceased,  but  a 
son  of  the  Great  Stephen  was  found  in  a 
humble  walk  of  life,  and  recognised  by  the 
impression  of  his  father’s  seal  on  the  sole 
of  one  of  his  feet ! a usage  then  habitual 
among  the  noble  families  of  those  parts, 
when  the  heirs  of  rich  inheritances  wTere 
liable  to  be  carried  away  as  slaves  by  the 
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Turks,  or  stolen  by  the  gypsies.  This  was 
Peter  Rares,  the  idol  of  the  people,  but  the 
terror  of  the  nobles  ; once  driven  by  them 
from  the  throne,  but  afterwards  received 
with  slavish  submission,  the  head  of  his  rival 
and  predecessor  being  sent  him  as  a present. 
His  race  in  the  male" line  terminated  with 
the  assassination  of  his  second  son,  a super- 
stitious but  debauched  prince ; whose  sister 
Roxandra  was  chosen,  from  motives  of 
policy,  as  bride  by  Lepuchnano,  elected  next 
to  the  princedom,  and  who  adopted  her  name 
under  the  form  of  Alexander.  His  reign 
was  such  as  we  have  described  that  of  Vlad 
the  Devil.  ‘ In  all  Moldavia,’  says  a chroni- 
cler, 4 was  nothing  seen  or  heard  but  blood, 
tears,  misery,  curses,  and  despair  : men 
stretched  along  the  public  roads,  asking 
alms,  without  hands  to  hold  out,  or  feet  to 
stand  on : women  and  children,  noseless  and 
eyeless,  swelled  the  wretchedness  of  the 
groups.’ 

This  despot  was  attacked,  vanquished,  and 
exiled  by  an  adventurer  named  John  Basil, 
who  boasted  of  being  a relative  of  the  prin- 
cess, and  who  organised  a rebellion  against 
Alexander,  assisted  by  two  thousand  Poles. 
He  was  of  a literary  turn  of  mind  ; being 
fond  of  surrounding  himself  with  learned 
professors  invited  from  Poland  or  Germany. 
He  founded  the  university  and  library  of 
Cotnar.  This  did  not  suit  the  taste  of  the 
rude  and  uneducated  boyards,  who  inciting 
the  populace  to  a revolt,  they  set  upon 
him  in  his  palace;  when  John  calmly  seated 
himself  on  his  throne  in  courtly  array,  and  fell 
unresisting,  pierced  by  a thousand  daggers. 

The  return  of  Alexander  sufficiently 
avenged  the  death  of  his  predecessor.  On 
one  or  other  pretext  he  decimated  the 
nobility,  pillaged  their  estates,  and  exiled 
them  without  mercy.  One  Sunday,  after 
church,  he  invited  the  chief  of  the  remaining 
aristocracy  to  a magnificent  banquet.  Thev 
all  arrived,  except  two  youths,  Stroica  and 
Spancioc,  who  cut  across  the  Dniester  in 
double  quick  time.  The  repast  was  sump- 
tuous ; salvos  of  artillery,  military  bands, 
heralded  every  toast.  The  tyrant  seemed 
actually  to  be  unbending,  when  a slight 
incident  aroused  his  tiger  nature.  At  a 
given  signal  the  whole  of  the  company  were 


massacred  by  his  guards,  and  seven  and 
forty  heads  were  rolling  in  streams  of  gore. 
Mococ,  the  confidant  and  sharer  in  the 
cruelties  of  his  sovereign,  was  the  only  noble 
whose  life  was  spared ; and  the  worthy  pair 
were  congratulating  each  other  on  the  suc- 
cess of  their  diabolical  treachery,  when  the 
multitude  who  had  been  thronging  round 
the  palace  gates,  staring  with  envious  eyes 
at  the  soldiers  eating  and  drinking  in  the 
courtyard,  and  listening  to  the  exciting 
music  welling  through  the  open  windows, 
had  now  become  startled  by  the  sudden 
change  from  joyous  hilarity  to  the  clash  of 
arms,  shrieks,  and  groans,  followed  by  the 
dread  silence  of  death.  Comprehending  at 
length  the  state  of  affairs,  they  were  pre- 
paring to  burst  the  gates,  with  loud  clamours 
for  the  head  of  Mococ.  4 Do  you  hear  ? ’ 
said  the  voivode  to  his  minister : ‘ What 
shall  I say  ? What  must  be  done  ? ’ 4 Exter- 
minate the  scum,’  replies  Mococ.  4 That 
would  be  a pity,’  rejoins  Alexander,  1 for  the 
sake  of  a single  individual.  Let  me  con- 
sider.’ Then  turning  to  his  guards,  he 
ordered  them  to  turn  him  out  amongst  the 
people,  by  whom  he  was  torn  to  pieces  in  a 
brief  space  of  time. 

At  last  the  tyrant’s  end  approached.  In 
pusillanimous  terror  he  assembled  the  arch- 
bishop and  clergy ; vowed  a pilgrimage  of 
penitence  should  he  recover ; and  begged 
the  priests,  if  they  saw  death  imminent,  to 
shave  his  head  and  clothe  him  in  a monk’s 
frock.  Some  hours  after  he  was  obeyed  ; 
but  reviving  for  awhile,  and  perceiving  the 
state  he  was  in,  he  flew  into  a violent 
passion,  and  threatened  the  priests  wdth 
every  vengeance  on  recovery.  At  this 
moment  Stroica  and  Spancioc,  the  two  noble 
youths  who  had  escaped  carnage  by  timely 
flight,  entered  the  room  with  a bowl  of 
poison,  and  ordered  Roxandra  herself  to 
administer  it.  4 God  will  pardon  you,’  said 
the  archbishop  to  her.  She  held  the  potion 
to  the  dying  man’s  lips,  but  he  would  not 
swallow  it ; when  the  avengers  pulling  her 
aside,  Stroica  forced  open  their  enemy’s 
teeth  with  his  poniard,  while  Spancioc 
poured  the  liquor  down  his  throat.  He  died, 
as  became  his  life,  in  rage  and  despair ; 

4 while  he  lived,’  says  Thuanus,  4 an  object  of 
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horror  to  liis  own  subjects.’  His  death  took 
place  in  1567 ; and  the  state  of  the  country 
under  his  successors  was  not  a whit  more 
enviable  ; for  an  old  chronicler  writes  that 
‘ The  Roumanians,  at  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  regretted  even  the  tyranny  of 
Vlad  the  Devil  and  Alexander  Lepuchnano.’ 

Few,  if  any,  countries  have  lacked  some 
character  of  eminence,  bursting  forth  just  at 
the  moment  when  the  inhabitants  seemed  to 
have  reached  the  deeps  of  degradation : 

‘ Some  bright  oasis  in  the  desert  road ; 

Some  gleam  of  sunlight  in  the  darksome  glen  ; 

Some  welcome  easer  of  the  grievous  load, 

Shows  gracious  heav’n  forgets  not  struggling  men.’ 

Such  a deliverer  was  Michael  the  Brave, 
Ban  of  Craiova,  who  revolted  against  Alex- 
ander II.  of  Wallachia,  but  was  captured 
and  condemned  to  death.  The  axe  of  the 
executioner,  raised  for  his  decapitation,  as  if 
by  fascination,  dropped  from  his  hand  ; the 
assembled  crowd  burst  into  shouts  of  joy; 
and  the  voivode,  either  super stitiously 
imagining  a miraculous  interposition,  or 
more  probably  fearing  to  exasperate  the 
populace  by  the  death  of  their  hero,  had  him 
set  at  liberty.  ! 

Michael  prudently  retired  to  Constanti- 
nople ; and  by  the  assistance  of  the  English 
ambassador  and  the  grand  vizier,  managed 
to  get  Alexander  deposed,  and  himself 
elected  in  his  room.  He  entered  the  prin- 
cipality at  the  head  of  two  thousand  spahis, 
under  the  auspices  of  that  Ottoman  power 
that  was  hereafter  to  prove  him  so  inveterate 
and  formidable  an  enemy  ! He  commenced 
tactics  by  cementing  an  alliance  with  Sigis- 
mund  Bathory,  prince  of  Transylvania ; 
Aaron,  voivode  of  the  Moldavians ; and 
Rodolph  II.,  emperor  of  Germany;  a league 
which  the  Servians  and  Bulgarians  were 
glad  to  join.  The  notes  of  preparation 
sounded  on  both  banks  of  the  Danube.  On 
the  13th  of  November,  1594,  every  Mussul- 
man in  Bucharest  and  Jassi  was  massacred. 
More  than  two  thousand  Turks  perished  in 
this  species  of  Sicilian  Vespers.  At  this 
juncture  died  the  sultan  Amurath.  His 
successor,  Mahomet  III.,  strenuously  set 
about  recovering  the  revolted  provinces, 
and  organised  so  powerful  a force  that 
Michael  had  the  mortification  of  being  forced 


to  sign  the  treaty  of  Carlsburg,  transferring 
the  protectorate  of  Wallachia  to  the  Hun- 
garians, as  the  price  of  their  assistance 
against  the  Turks.  Before,  however,  re- 
ceiving the  promised  assistance,  he  had  the 
bravery  with  sixteen  thousand  troops  to 
attack  a Turkish  army  under  the  conduct  of 
the  grand  vizier  Sinan.  He  rushed  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  and  with  his  own  hands 
carried  off  the  sacred  standard.  Three 
thousand  of  the  enemy  lay  on  the  field  of 
battle,  which  was  left  in  the  power  of 
Michael. 

In  a few  weeks  took  place  a terrible  con- 
flict near  Giurgevo,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.  After  Tergovist  was  taken  by 
Sigismund,  the  grand  vizier  Sinan  thought 
best  to  retire  across  the  Danube  with  what 
booty  he  already  possessed.  While  all  the 
spoil  was  laid  before  him,  and  his  ministers 
were  setting  apart  the  twentieth  of  the 
cattle,  prisoners,  &c.,  for  his  high  mightiness, 
Michael  suddenly  attacked  his  rear  guard. 
Sinan  hurriedly  remitted  the  tribute,  and 
passed  over  the  bridge  in  a very  undignified 
manner.  The  next  morning  the  bulk  of  his 
army  who  had  stood  ground  all  night,  seized 
with  panic,  took  flight  in  such  disorder  that 
they  were  wedged  together  on  the  bridge, 
and  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  artillery  of 
Michael,  which  overwhelmed  both  bridge 
and  fugitives  with  its  thunders.  ‘ The  water 
swallowed  what  the  cannon  spared.’  Thou- 
sands of  Turks  were  engulphed  in  the 
stream  ; and  the  terrible  bands  of  marauders 
that  had  been  for  two  centuries  and  a half 
the  scourge  of  Hungary  and  Germany  were 
almost  annihilated. 

Sigismund  returned  to  Transylvania, 
leaving  the  completion  of  the  campaign  to 
the  voivude  Michael,  now  his  vassal.  To 
the  possession  of  Giurgevo  that  general  added 
Viddin  and  Nicopolis,  which  latter  town  was 
taken  by  the  bravery  of  one  Farcassu,  origi- 
nally a village  priest,  afterwards  absolved 
from  his  vows,  and  become  a brave  and 
successful  soldier.  The  late  troubles  had 
reduced  Wallachia  to  a sad  state  of  distress. 
Their  lands  were  ravaged,  and  the  crops 
burnt ; but  Michael  sent  for  provisions  and 
seeds  from  Transylvania,  and  the  country 
began  to  recover  itself. 
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The  calm,  though,  was  hut  of  short  dura- 
tion. The  Turks  were  not  at  all  inclined  to 
give  up  what  they  themselves  used  to  call 
‘the  granary  of  Constantinople.’  They 
missed  the  tributary  oxen,  sheep,  cheese, 
butter,  and  honey : and  the  sultan  swore  to 
be  avenged  for  the  defeat  of  his  prime 
minister.  He  thought  the  better  way  of 
acting  would  be  to  weaken  the  Roumanian 
alliance,  and  first  addressing  himself  to  the 
Emperor  Rodolph,  met  with  an  indignant 
repulse.  He  next  tried  to  tempt  Sigismund 
Bathory  by  the  offer  of  the  province  of 
Wallachia  with  a nominal  tribute ; but  the 
noble  prince  sent  him  word  he  would  never 
desert  the  Christians  for  the  sake  of  the 
Turks.  Where,  alas  ! he  ought  to  have  met 
with  a still  more  stern  refusal,  he  found 
better  success.  The  Wallachian  nobles, 
jealous  of  the  honours  withheld  by  their 
prince  from  any  but  those  of  true  merit, 
joined  with  the  worthless  Christian  (?) 
clergy,  to  assist  the  infidel  Turk  against  the 
regenerator  of  their  country ! But  their 
treason  was  discovered,  and  arrested  by  the 
well-merited  death  of  the  ringleaders  ; and 
Michael  in  two  engagements  again  routed 
the  Ottomans. 

Successes  and  reverses  followed  fast : a 
futile  alliance  with  the  Khan  of  Tartary,  who 
proved  treacherous  ; a short  truce  with  the 
sultan  ; and  the  abdication  of  the  Prince  of 
Transylvania  in  favour  of  the  emperor,  which 
annihilated  the  voivode’s  hopes  of  eventually 
obtaining  possession  of  that  princedom. 
Michael  thought  it  most  advisable  to  suc- 
cumb to  circumstances.  This  resolution 
eventuated  in  a solemn  treaty  between  him 
and  Rodolph ; the  former  acknowledging 
himself  vassal,  and  taking  oath  of  fidelity  in 
the  following  words,  which  deserve  record- 
ing as  a specimen  of  the  forms  of  princely 
fealty  in  those  times  : — 

‘I,  Michael,  voivode  of  the  transalpine 
countries  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary, 
counsellor  of  his  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty, 
swear  by  the  living  God  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  and  by  the  very  sacred 
Trinity  in  one  single  God,  the  blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  mother  of  God,  all  the  saints,  and 
the  holy  Gospel  of  Christ,  to  be  from  this 
day,  for  myself  and  my  successors,  faithful 


and  obedient  to  the  sacred  person  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  Romans,  King  of  Bohemia, 
Hungary,  &c. ; to  be  the  friend  of  his 
Majesty’s  friends,  and  the  enemy  of  his 
enemies  ; never  to  do  aught  against  him  or 
his  successors,  either  secretly  or  openly,  by 
action  or  advice  ; never  to  reveal  any  of  his 
secrets  confided  to  me  by  letter  or  express; 
to  give  him  good  and  prudent  counsel,  and 
to  warn  him  faithfully  against  any  snares  of 
his  enemies  falling  under  my  cognizance  ; 
promising  on  my  own  part  to  sacrifice  life 
and  property  rather  than  take  part  in  their 
hostile  machinations.  So  help  me  the  Virgin 
Mary,  all  the  saints,  the  elected  of  God,  and 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.’ 

This  treaty  of  Tergovist  was  calculated  to 
be  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  Walla- 
chian s ; admitting  them  to  the  privileges  of 
European  civilization  under  the  tutelary 
power  of  Germany.  It  is  alluded  to  by  a 
Moldo- Wallachian  historian  in  terms  of 
unqualified  praise  so  lately  as  1837,  when 
the  Austrians  were  holding  occupation  of 
the  country  as  guarantee  against  the  invasion 
of  the  Russians,  who  have  ever  cast  longing 
eyes  upon  these  rich  Danubian  provinces. 

Michael,  strengthened  by  the  imperial 
alliance,  was  meditating  a further  campaign 
against  the  Turks,  when  an  unexpected  event 
occurred  to  derange  his  plans.  Sigismund 
Bathory  had  scarcely  resigned  his  crown  ere 
he  regretted  and  resolved  to  recover  it.  His 
demand  of  assistance  much  embarrassed  the 
voivode,  who  neither  chose  to  break  the 
treaty  just  made  with  Rodolph,  nor  by  his 
refusal  to  throw  Sigismund  and  consequently 
Transylvania  into  the  arms  of  the  Turks. 
He  temporised  therefore,  and  conditionally 
promised  him  a subsidy  of  three  thousand 
five  hundred  men. 

At  this  juncture  the  governor  of  Nicopolis 
and  the  pacha  of  Silistria  were  threatening 
to  cross  the  Danube.  Michael  sent  the 
Vornic  Demetrius  against  them  with  a 
formidable  convoy.  Twenty  thousand  Wal- 
lachians  concealed  in  waggons  covered  with 
red  cloth,  which  the  greedy  Turks  thought 
contained  the  expected  tribute,  being  allowed 
to  approach  within  the  intrenchments,  com- 
mitted terrible  havoc  among  the  dismayed 
invaders.  Michael  shortly  after  defeated 
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13,000  of  their  troops,  and  carried  off  all 
their  baggage  and  artillery.  Again,  near 
Middin,  he  became  victor  in  a murderous 
conflict,  but  narrowly  escaped  death  himself. 

Sigismund,  once  more  resigning  in  favour 
of  his  cousin  Andrew,  the  latter  was  pre- 
paring to  side  with  the  Turks  against 
Michael,  who,  aware  of  the  defection,  begged 
assistance  from  the  emperor,  and  promised 
to  dethrone  Andrew,  provided  that  he  should 
be  ensured  feodal  possession  of  Transylvania. 
Rodolph  readily  agreed ; and  our  hero  in  a 
few  weeks  took  Hermanstadt  after  a bloody 
battle,  and  on  the  first  of  November,  1599, 
entered  Weissenburg  in  triumph,  mounted 
on  a splendid  Turkish  charger,  and  glitter- 
ing with  gold  and  precious  stones.  Taking 
possession  of  the  palace  of  the  Transylvanian 
rnlers,  the  head  of  the  fugitive  cardinal- 
prince  Andrew  Bathory  was  brought  him 
by  Ordog,  the  chief  of  a band  of  Saxon 
peasants.  ‘ They  wdio  love  the  treason  hate 

the  traitor : ’ Ordog’s  reward  was- death  ; 

and  Michael  assisted  personally  at  the  most 
pompous  obsequies  in  honour  of  his  now 
powerless  foe. 

Basta,  one  of  Rodolph’s  generals,  then 
arrived  to  reclaim  Transylvania  for  his 
master.  Michael — alas ! for  his  oath  of 
submission— declined  resigning  what  he  had 
purchased  with  so  much  blood,  and  sent 
back  word  that  if  the  emperor  disputed 
possession  with  him,  he  would  raise  as  many 
devils  as  Rodolph  could  find  men  to  match. 
He  next  took  arms  against  Jeremiah,  voivode 
of  Moldavia,  who  had  been  induced  to  declare 
hostilities,  routed  him  at  the  head  of  fifty 
thousand  men,  and  was  crowned  at  Jassy, 
as  Prince  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Tran- 
sylvania. 

Now  sole  possessor  of  all  ancient  Dacia, 
he  was  too  powerful  for  Rodolph  to  contest 
his  supremacy.  The  Sublime  Porte,  more- 
over, invested  him  with  the  standard,  sword, 
and  sceptre  of  authority  ; and  he  was  beg'n- 
ing  to  meditate  the  conquest  of  Hungary 
and  Poland,  in  both  which  countries  he 
counted  influential  allies ; but  the  topmost 
rong  of  the  ladder  was  mounted  ; — the 
summit  of  the  wheel  was  reached  ; and  the 
general  coalition  of  all  his  antagonists 
became  too  powerful  for  resistance. 


The  Transylvanians  revolted ; the  Hun- 
garians, Germans,  and  Poles  invaded  and 
took  possession  of  Moldavia ; a battle  was 
fought  between  Michael  and  Basta  near  the 
village  of  Misiszlo,  which  resulted  in  the 
total  defeat  of  the  Wallachians.  The 
voivode,  not  yet  dispirited,  levied  a few 
troops  and  marched  against  the  Poles,  but 
was  again  beaten,  and  in  a third  conflict  his 
last  army  annihilated.  He  fled  for  refuge 
to  the  Carpathians.  At  the  head  of  a few 
mountaineers,  the  still  undaunted  hero  des- 
cended from  his  retreat ; but  once  more,  and 
for  the  last  time  conquered,  with  his  family 
he  repaired  to  Vienna,  and  threw  himself 
upon  the  generosity  of  the  emperor. 

Sigismund  Bathory  for  the  third  time  was 
elected  prince  of  Transylvania ; but  this 
procedure  displeasing  Rodolph,  he  sent  for 
Michael  to  Prague,  where  his  noble  form 
and  manly  beauty  excited  the  admiration  of 
all  the  German  nobility.  The  emperor  gave 
him  a hundred  thousand  ducats  and  the 
government  of  Transylvania,  to  which  he 
proceeded  with  his  former  rival  and  enemy 
Basta.  A terrible  battle  resulted  in  the 
total  defeat  of  Sigismund.  This  was  the 
last  victory  of  Michael  the  Brave.  Jealous 
of  his  regained  power,  Basta  employed  some 
hundreds  of  Walloons  and  other  troops  to 
arrest  him  under  a false  accusation  of 
treason.  Michael  would  not  surrender,  and 
was  assassinated. 

Thus  perished,  at  the  early  age  of  forty- 
three,  on  the  19th  of  August,  1601,  the 
greatest  and  bravest  of  the  Roumanian 
princes,  the  inveterate  scourge  of  the  Turks  ; 
who,  had  he  lived  longer,  might  have  power- 
fully altered  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe, 
by  the  formation  of  a kingdom  of  Dacia. 

(To  be  continued). 


NEWLY-ISSUED,  OR  INEDITED 
STAMPS. 

To  counterbalance  the  partial  dearth  of  novel- 
ties last  month,  we  have  the  gratification  of 
introducing  several  candidates  for  admission 
into  the  stamp-collector’s  album,  not  one  of 
which  has  a chance  of  being  black-balled, 
besides  a host  of  impostors,  of  which  more 
anon.  The  foremost  place  in  the  ranks  is 
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claimed  by  the  representative  of  the  country 
now  the  general  focus  of  attraction  and 
theme  of  conversation, — Schleswig-Holstein. 

The  stamp  under  survey 
is  but  a poor  substitute  for 
the  provisional  issue  of  1851 
— quite  a unique  pattern. 
The  present  reminds  us 
both  of  the  oldest  and 
actual  blues  of  Denmark. 
Like  the  former,  it  has  a 
white  circular  centre  containing  the  value, 
which  is  one  schilling  and  a quarter  current ; 
but  the  rest  of  the  stamp  is  almost  identical 
with  the  latter ; having  Post  above  ; value 
beueath ; F.  B.  M.  on  the  right ; and  Id.  B. 
Z.  G.  L.  on  the  left ; post-horns  in  each 
corner.  We  do  not  comprehend  why  the 
value  is  marked  1|-  schilling  in  the  centre, 
and  4 S.  B.  M.  below.  The  colour  is  bright 
blue  on  white  paper.  It  would  seem,  from 
the  adoption  of  the  Danish  type,  that  the 
postal  authorities-  in  the  revolted  provinces 
at  least  have  Danish  proclivities,  or  they 
would  surely  have  re-issued  the  original  pro- 
visional stamps,  or  something  akin  to  them. 
Mount  Brown’s  manual  gives  the  date  of  the 
issue  of  the  latter  as  1848  ; but  Mons.  Berger 
Levrault  names  1851,  which  is  the  more 
probable,  as  Denmark  itself  did  not  employ 
stamps  until  the  latter  date. 

A representation  is  here 
given  of  one  of  the  old  pro- 
visional Schleswig-Holstein 
stamps,  of  which  there  were 
two  values, — the  blue  one 
schilling,  and  the  red  two 
schilling. 

An  engraving  is  subjoined  of  a handsome 
envelope  stamp  of  one  of  the  private  offices 
of  New  York.  It  has  not  been  hitherto 
catalogued,  as  far  as 
we  can  ascertain.  The 
stamp  is  oval,  containing 
embossed  eagle  in  centre, 
with  inscription  around : 
Boyd's  City  Post,  89,  Ful- 
ton St.,  Corner  of  Pearl. 
There  are  two  precisely 
alike,  except  in  colour ; 
one  being  white  em- 
bossed on  red ; the  other  is  buff  cn  blue. 


The  values  are  not  noted,  and  may  perhaps 
be  different. 

Next  comes  a new  emission  of  Hamburg. 
This  time  the  local  government  favours  us 
with  a legitimate  representative.  The  de- 
sign of  the  stamp  is  a variation  from,  but 
no  improvement  on,  the  well-known  series. 
The  background  is  nearly  filled  with  colour, 
in  lieu  of  being  white,  which  tends  to  con- 
fuse the  outline  of  the  castle ; and  the  value, 
1J,  disfigures  it  still  more. 

The  graceful  curves  of  the 
upper  and  lower  scrolls  in 
the  pre-existing  series  give 
place  to  a simple  crescent 
ab  ve,  and  straight  border 
below.  Each  upper  corner 
bears  a cross.  The  colour 
is  mauve  on  white. 

A new  value  for  Costa  Rica  came  over  by 
the  last  mail.  It  is  precisely  like  the  former 
stamps,  except,  of  course,  in  colour,  which  is 
bright  orange,  and  monetary  worth,  un  peso. 
Thurn  and  Taxis  North  presents  us  with  a 
\ silbergroschen,  black  on  white ; as  well  as 
the  long-anticipated  2 silbergroschen  blue, 
in  lieu  of  pink.  In  future  the  5 schilling  enve- 
lope of  Mecklenburg  is  to  be  brown,  not  blue  ; 
and  doubtless  the  adhesive  will  follow  suit. 

An  engraving  of  one  of 
the  stamps  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  which  in  all  proba- 
bility will  become  eventu- 
ally one  of  the  ‘ has  beens,’ 
is  subjoined.  We  heard  a 
juvenile  maniac  lamenting 
that  the  actual  and  probable 
decease  of  the  kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtem- 
burg  will  not  tend  to  increase  his  numerical 
amount ; the  arms  of  those  countries  not 
requiring  a change,  as  would  be  the  case 
were  the  sovereigns’  heads  on  their  stamps. 

The  duffers  to  which  we  alluded  in  the 
beginning  of  this  article,  we  need  scarcely 
add,  emanate  from  Hamburg.  They  are  not 
professedly  intended  to  deceive ; but  are 
published  by  Spiro  Brothers  as  imitations, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  procure 
the  originals.  There  is  no  objection  to  this, 
in  the  same  way  as  connoisseurs  are  obliged 
to  content  themselves  with  copies  of  the  old 
masters  ; but  unless  collectors  are  very  care- 
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ful,  they  will  be  liable  to  be  imposed  upon 
by  unprincipled  vendors,  who  will  avail 
themselves  of  these  counterfeits  to  foister 
upon  the  unwary.  We  would  suggest  to 
the  Messrs.  Spiro  that  they  ought,  for  the 
sake  of  clearing  themselves  from  any  sus- 
picion of  encouraging  roguery,  to  imprint 
their  name  on  the  back  of  every  specimen. 
We  see  the  large  Brazil  stamps  figure  in  the 
list,  price  threepence  each  ! These  are  most 
probably  the  imitations  alluded  to  by  an 
esteemed  correspondent  on  the  continent, 
whose  communication  we  print  elsewhere. 

We  are  just  in  time  to  describe  a complete 
series  of  the  new  issue  of  Spanish  stamps,  of 
this  year’s  date,  one  of  which  was  figured  in 
the  number  for  March.  They  are  no  im- 
provement on  the  preceding  series,  the 
colours  being  dull  and  the  engraving  poor. 
There  are  six,  as  before.  Two  cuartos, 
indigo  on  a pale  lilac- tinted  paper  ; 4 c., 
previously  noted ; 12  c.,  green  on  dirty  flesh 
colour  ; 19  c.,  brownish  violet  on  dull  lilac ; 
1 real,  brown  on  dingy  red ; and  2 r.,  blue, 
on  pale  dirty  violet. 

THE  PRESS  ON  THE  RETIREMENT 
OF  SIR  ROWLAND  HILL. 

The  bearer  of  a great  and  honoured  name  is 
passing,  not  into  obscurity,  but  into  deserved 
repose.  There  was  a Rowland  Hill  who 
used  to  draw  to  a modest  meeting-house  all 
the  great  and  all  the  good  in  the  land,  and 
while  he  was  preaching  and  praying  another 
bearer  of  the  name  was  fighting  in  the 
Peninsula.  Then  there  came  a third  Row- 
land Hill.  He  had  his  forerunner — the  mere 
shadow  of  the  coming  man — in  the  shape  of 
one  Robert  Wallace,  who  for  many  years 
plagued  all  his  friends  and  acquaintances  in 
the  House  of  Commons  with  what  was  con- 
sidered an  absurd  plan  for  a uniform  penny 
postage.  In  what  precise  relation  he  stood 
to  Rowland  Hill  we  know  not,  but  the  man 
of  one  idea  passed  away,  and  the  man  who 
added  to  that  one  idea  a few  others,  with 
ways  and  means  besides,  took  his  place,  and 
achieved  a very  great  social  revolution,  as 
we  call  such  changes  in  these  days.  At  his 
beck  the  House  of  Commons  shut  its  eyes, 
and  adopted,  blindfold,  a penny  postage — 
not  a penny  postage  at  once  ; it  had  not  quite 


pluck  enough  for  that  ; but  a fourpenny 
postage  first,  and  a penny  postage  immedi- 
ately afterwards.  Of  course,  there  were 
people  who  said  the  revenue  of  the  post- 
office  would  be  destroyed,  and  that  people 
could  not  or  would  not  write  more  letters, 
especially  when  they  had  to  prepay  them. 
Even  if  the  letters  multiplied,  the  penny 
would  never  pay  the  expenses.  It  was 
proved,  in  fact — as  such  things  are  always 
proved — that  the  increased  expense  must  be 
in  the  smaller  ramifications  of  the  system, 
and  that  the  ramification  cost  more  than  a 
penny  a letter.  However,  the  experiment 
was  tried.  But  before  we  ask  how  it 
answered,  we  must  follow  the  example  of  all 
historians,  who,  before  they  enter  upon  a 
period  of  change,  describe  the  previous  state 
of  things.  The  historian  of  the  Reformation 
must  give  a chapter  to  the  corruptions  of 
Popery,  and  the  historian  of  the  Reformed 
House  of  Commons  must  describe  the  Rotten 
Boroughs.  In  this  instance  how  shall  we 
describe  the  previous  state  of  things  in  such 
a way  as  to  move  the  hard  hearts  of  young 
gentlemen  and  ladies  just  beginning  to  care 
more  for  one  another  than  for  themselves, 
but  not  as  yet  caring  for  anything  else  in  the 
world  ? Well,  in  those  days,  boys  and  girls, 
at  school  and  at  college,  or  at  home,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  postage.  The  servant 
paid  the  postman  at  the  door,  and  the  charge 
went  into  the  bill  or  the  house  book,  and  so 
accumulated  into  monthly,  or  quarterly,  or 
yearly  grumblings, — except,  indeed,  that 
sometimes  the  postmasters  had  detected,  or 
thought  they  had  detected,  that  a letter  had 
an  enclosure,  in  which  case,  though  it  were 
the  merest  fragment — even  a bit  of  silver 
paper,  or  a rose  leaf,  or  a butterfly’s  wing — 
the  postage  was  doubled,  and  then  ensued 
an  energetic  remonstrance  with  the  post- 
master, backed  with  strong  language,  and 
sometimes  stronger  asseveration.  But  one  of 
the  first  trials  of  life  and  of  temper  in  those 
days  was  when  a young  gentleman  or  young 
lady  of  limited  allowance  was  away  from 
home  on  a visit.  Every  day  the  servant 
brought  in  eightpenny,  ninepenny,  tenpenny, 
one-and-eightpenny  letters,  to  be  paid  in 
ready  money.  If  a lady  had  good  corres- 
pondents at  home,  several  schoolfellows  who 
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cared  for  her,  relations  and  people  whom  she 
had  lately  seen,  or  was  likely  soon  to  see, 
she  might  easily  have  four  or  five  letters  a 
day.  Many  a lady  will  remember  that  she 
would  have  to  pay  sometimes  8s.  6d.  for  one 
budget,  and  that  after  a month  she  would 
have  to  write  home  for  another  £5  note  on 
account  of  her  letters  alone.  This  was  a 
serious  inroad  on  a small  allowance.  It  was 
considered  no  small  addition  to  the  rank  and 
position  of  a legislator  that  he  had  a large 
allowance  for  what  was  supposed  to  be 
public  correspondence.  He  could  frank  as 
many  letters  as  he  was  likely  to  write  himself, 
and,  if  he  did  not  write  many,  could  help  his 
friends.  A frank  was  more  than  doubly 
valuable,  for  it  would  carry  a large  extra 
weight,  and  was  a delicate  way  of  saving 
postage  to  those  who  really  could  not  afford 
it.  A frank  among  the  letters  was  always 
an  agreeable  incident ; it  saved  your  money  ; 
it  suggested  aristocratic  associations ; and, 
perhaps,  the  autograph  itself  was  interesting. 
There  were  good  creatures  who  sold  their 
day’s  allowance  of  franks — the  many  said 
more  than  their  allowance — at  the  stationer’s 
or  the  hair-dresser’s,  where  they  could  be 
bought  if  you  wanted  to  write  to  a friend 
without  inflicting  a heavy  postage.  Nobody 
prepaid  in  those  days  except  to  a downright 
pauper. 

Thus  those  were  days  of  letters,  not  notes. 
Where  it  was  an  object  to  save  they  were 
written  on  foolscap  sheets,  in  the  finest  of 
hands,  crossed,  sometimes  corner- wise,  some- 
times in  red  ink.  All  the  margins,  and 
spaces,  and  turn -overs  were  stuffed  with  P.S. 
and  additions  by  other  hands,  for  a letter 
was  often  a joint-stock  undertaking.  A wish 
to  give  the  most  for  ninepence  led  to  a 
diffuse,  circumstantial  style,  and  preposterous 
as  it  may  seem  in  these  days,  the  so-called 
letters  from  Moscow,  or  Munich,  or  Italy 
which  constitute  the  form  of  some  volumes, 
but  occupy  severally  a dozen  or  twenty 
pages,  are  no  exaggerations  of  the  letters 
which  any  post  might  bring  forty  years  ago. 
Young  ladies  sat  up  hours  after  midnight 
writing  letters  up  to  the  worth  of  their 
postage.  Almost  every  letter  was  liable  to 
the  redundancies  of  style  and  of  matter  said 
to  distinguish  those  who  speak  because  they 


have  to  say  something  from  those  who  speak 
because  they  have  something  to  say.  You 
could  not  ask  a bare  question  or  give  a bare 
answer  without  throwing  in  something  to 
compensate  for  the  fine  of  ninepence  you 
were  inflicting  on  your  friend.  People  who 
read  the  correspondence  of  the  last  century 
often  wonder  how  anybody  could  sit  down 
to  write  all  that  twaddle  and  gossip.  They' 
forget  that  it  cost  money  as  well  as  time,  and 
had  to  be  made  money’s  worth  in  quantity 
if  not  always  in  quality.  A lord  or  an  M.P. 
might  ask  a question,  or  announce  a fact, 
because  he  did  it  gratis,  but  an  unprivileged 
commoner  could  not  do  so  without  inflicting 
possibly  more  loss  than  the  question  was 
worth.  The  immense  descriptions  of  scenery, 
of  dress,  of  personal  peculiarities  and  house- 
hold arrangements,  and  other  infinite  details, 
if  they  do  not  date  from  the  days  of  ten- 
penny  letters,  certainly  received  from  them 
a peculiar  dilatation.  We  will  leave  others 
to  describe  the  inconveniences  suffered  by 
the  poor,  who  were  often  positively  unable 
to  pay  a letter  out  of  the  post-office,  though 
from  a child  at  the  antipodes.  Let  others, 
too,  enlarge  on  the  ruinous  postage  of  mer- 
chants and  tradesmen,  and  the  shifts  to 
which  they  were  driven,  often  not  honest,  to 
give  trifling  matters  of  information  to  their 
numerous  correspondents  and  customers  at  a 
moderate  expense. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  before  the 
Penny  Postage.  To  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  we 
owe  the  adoption  of  the  idea,  its  success,  and 
its  practical  development.  Upon  the  simple 
foundation  of  the  Queen’s  head — in  fact,  a 
paper  penny  affixed  to  the  letter — has  been 
built  a Postal  Reform,  which  vies  with  any 
other  reform  in  this  reforming  age.  The 
new  facilities  engrafted  on  this  simple  stem 
are  like  the  gigantic  branches  of  a king  of 
the  forest,  each  itself  a tree.  The  several 
features  of  this  wide- spreading  and  still 
growing  change  are  enumerated  in  a paper 
before  us  with  terse  and  simple  brevity. 
They  are  the  Penny  Postage  throughout  the 
British  Isles  ; the  proportionately  cheap  rate 
of  postage  to  all  foreign  countries,  our 
colonies  and  our  dependencies;  the  charge 
by  weight ; the  almost  universal  resort  to 
prepayment;  simplicity  of  management  and 
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accounts ; the  book-post,  now  a most  multi- 
farious and  ubiquitous  affair ; cheaper  regis- 
tration of  letters ; cheaper  money  orders  ; 
more  frequent  and  rapid  communications 
wherever  at  all  possible  ; a vastly  wider  rural 
distribution  ; very  many  more  free  deliveries  ; 
postal  treaties  with  foreigners  ; sorting  of 
letters  in  transitu;  prompter  despatch  and 
delivery ; the  division  of  the  metropolis  into 
ten  postal  districts,  and  the  great  acceler- 
ation of  the  deliveries ; and,  lastly,  a great 
improvement  in  the  pay,  the  condition,  and 
the  prospects  of  the  servants  of  the  post- 
office.  Now,  of  course,  so  much  could  not 
have  been  done  without  railways,  but  it  was 
Mr.  Rowland  Hill  who,  before  the  London 
and  Birmingham  line  was  finished,  saw  what 
railways  ought  to  do  for  us,  and  how  such 
improvements  could  be  made  good  servants 
instead  of  bad  masters.  The  results  are  well 
known;  the  revenue  has  more  than  recovered 
itself,  though  the  post  is  the  least  of  our 
business  expenses,  and  the  cheapest  of  our 
luxuries ; more  than  sixteen  millions  sterling 
pass  yearly  through  the  money-order  office  ; 
that  old  sin  of  contraband  letter-carrying, 
into  which  the  best  people  were  often 
tempted,  is  now  obsolete ; a savings-bank 
has  been  engrafted  on  the  post-office— the 
harbinger,  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  believes,  of 
many  other  useful  measures ; and  England 
has  the  gratification  of  having  set  an  example 
which  the  whole  civilized  world  has  spon- 
taneously and  cheerfully  followed.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  name  so  great  a work  so 
quietly  and  thoroughly  done.  It  has  not 
been  without  immense  labour  of  thought  and 
trial  of  patience ; and  Mr.  Hill  pays  a warm 
and  generous  tribute  to  the  many  public 
servants  by  whom  he  has  been  assisted,  and 
without  whom  he  could  not  have  achieved 
his  Herculean  task.  Both  he  and  they  have 
deserved  well  of  their  country,  and  every 
time  we  receive  a budget  of  letters,  not  over 
voluminous,  and  not  compelling  us  to  dive 
into  our  pocket  for  so  much  as  one  penny, 
we  of  this  generation,  at  least,  are  bound  to 
remember  that  we  owe  it  to  a man  who  had 
the  eyes  to  see  an  immense  opening  for 
improvement  when  others  could  not  see  it, 
and  the  confidence  in  himself  and  his  country 
to  be  certain  that  it  had  only  to  be  attempted 


and  would  soon  be  done,  with  a good  many 
other  improvements  in  its  train. — The  Times. 

It  is  with  keen  regret  we  learn  that  the 
state  of  his  health  and  the  advice  of  his 
physicians  have  obliged  Sir  Rowland  Hill  to 
resign  the  secretaryship  of  the  General 
Post-office,  and  to  retire  from  the  public 
service,  if  not  in  a critical  or  dangerous  con- 
dition, at  all  events  a worn-out  and  exhausted 
man,  still  retaining,  indeed,  all  the  inclina- 
tion and  intellectual  capacity  to  be  useful, 
but  with  a shattered  nervous  system — the 
consequence  of  long  and  unsparing  work, 
which  has  established  in  his  case  also  that 
discordance  between  mind  and  body  under 
which  too  many  of  the  best  servants  of  the 
public  break  down. 

To  compliment  Sir  Rowland  Hill  on  his 
retirement  from  a career  of  benefit  to  his 
country,  and,  through  England,  to  the  world, 
is  superfluous,  when  every  postman’s  ring; 
answered  by  finding  letters,  journals,  pam- 
phlets, patterns,  &c.,  in  our  door-receiver, 
associates,  and  will  keep  associated,  his  name 
with  one  of  the  constant  comforts  and  con- 
veniences of  life.  We  do  but  anticipate  the 
public  regret  at  losing  a servant  who  united 
the  capacity  of  devising  the  largest  plans  of 
improvement  with  the  ability  of  carrying  out 
their  smallest  and  nicest  details ; whose 
desire  for,  and  study  of  further  amendment 
was  continuous  and  incessant ; who  allowed 
no  personal  mortification  or  disappointment, 
no  ungracious  criticism  or  jealous  obstruc- 
tiveness, to  impede  his  course;  who  regarded 
difficulties  only  as  something  to  be  overcome, 
and  who  bequeaths  to  his  successors  ample 
and  well  prepared  materials  for  acquiring 
distinction  and  doing  the  country  further 
service.  Calm,  self-reliant,  indefatigable, 
resolved,  Sir  Rowland  Hill  went  on,  until 
nature  and  strength  would  no  longer  respond 
to  his  efforts.  Six  months  ago  the  Govern- 
ment suggested  a period  of  repose,  trusting 
again  to  have  the  continued  benefit  of  his 
exertions  ; but  repose  has  not  brought  back 
the  wonted  vigour,  and  Sir  Rowland,  feeling 
that  his  time  for  work  was  over,  has  con- 
scientiously accepted  the  warning,  and,  with- 
out reference  to  pecuniary  interest,  has 
retired,  leaving  a name  identified  with  ever- 
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present  familiar  benefits,  and  claims  on  the 
nation  which  it  is  for  the  public,  in  its  own 
interests,  to  enforce. 

The  great  and  good  works  accomplished 
in  the  postal  department  of  the  state  by  Sir 
Rowland  Hill  will  well  bear  comparison  with 
the  result  of  any  other  public  servant’s  career, 
and  for  them  the  nation,  as  it  hopes  to  be 
well  and  faithfully  served,  has  on  his  retire- 
ment to  thank  their  author,  and  to  take  care 
that  its  gratitude  is  not  recorded  in  mere 
words. — Daily  News. 

With  these  memorials  of  his  triumphs  before 
him — with  the  consciousness  of  having  given 
the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  a 
public  which,  though  by  no  means  too  cog- 
nisant of  his  deserts,  would  gladly  have  done 
more  for  its  benefactor  had  there  been  a pre- 
cedent for  such  an  official  sentence  as  Detur 
digniori — and  with  the  gratitude  and  respect 
of  his  countrymen — Sir  Rowland  Hill  resigns 
his  office  and  retires  into  private  life.  Though 
this  step  will  come  unexpectedly  upon  the 
public,  we  must  confess  that  we  have  for 
some  time  been  prepared  for  it,  and  rather 
wondered  that  it  had  not  come  sooner.  The 
public  will  miss  from  the  department  the 
individual  to  whom  it  really  owes  the  post- 
office  as  we  now  know  it ; and  the  commu- 
nity, therefore,  will  watch  with  jealousy  to 
ascertain  how  much  it  is  to  lose  by  the 
change.  The  next  occupant  of  the  vacancy 
will  have  to  face  serious  difficulties,  not  the 
least  being  the  severe  standard  by  which  he 
will  be  judged  ; hence  policy  will  dictate 
more  than  ordinary  care  in  selecting  the 
successor,  not  merely  that  he  may  fulfil  the 
duties  without  reproach,  but  that  the  mis- 
trust out  of  doors  may  as  much  as  possible 
be  disarmed  by  the  choice  itself.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  an  ulterior  question  how  far  the 
services  of  the  late  secretary  may  be  rendered 
still  available,  for  it  is  manifest  that  that  is 
an  advantage  which  might  be  secured  in 
various  ways.  But  whatever  may  happen  to 
the  public  weal,  there  is  one  point  on  which 
most  persons  will  just  now  feel  a deeper 
interest,  and  that  is  the  welfare  of  Sir  Row- 
land Hill  himself,  personally  and  individually. 
It  is  always  hard  to  part  with  an  old  friend ; 
but  when  that  friend  has  been  so  signal  a 


benefactor — when  the  warmth  of  gratitude 
is  literally  deepened  by  4 a lively  sense  of 
future  favours,’  cut  short  by  the  unpleasant 
word,  farewell — the  regret  is  all  the  more 
keen  and  painful  ; and  we  can  only  hope 
that  by  his  retirement  Sir  Rowland  will  gain, 
in  rest  and  happiness,  a tithe  as  much  as  his 
country  will  lose. — Daily  Telegraph. 

In  a minute  dated  11th  of  March,  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury,  after  recapitulating  the  long 
and  useful  services  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill, 
award  him,  in  lieu  of  the  usual  retiring 
allowance,  his  full  salary  of  £2000  per 
annum  for  life. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  PORTRAIT  ON  THE  MEXICAN  STAMP. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘ Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 

Hear  Sir, — In  reply  to  the  question  of  one  of  your 
correspondents,  I beg  to  inform  you  that  the  portrait  on 
the  Mexican  stamp  is  the  ‘head  of  Curate  Hidalgo,  who 
raised  the  first  cry  of  Mexican  independence,  on  the  16th 
of  September,  1810,  in  the  village  of  Dolores,  near 
Guanaxuato,’ — so  I am  informed  by  my  friend,  Mr. 
Glennie,  the  British  consul  in  Mexico. 

Yours  truly, 

British  Museum.  J.  E.  GRAY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘ Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 

Sir, — I have  just  been  informed  that  some  post-marked 
counterfeits  of  the  large  series  of  Brazilians  are  in  circula- 
tion. They  are  easily  recognized  on  observing  that  the 
lines  forming  the  framework  of  the  stamp,  which  in  the 
originals  are  very  fine,  are  rather  coarse  in  the  forgeries, 
which  is  also  the  case  throughout  the  pattern.  In  a 
word,  once  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  false,  the  first 
glance  of  the  eye  will  readily  detect  its  variation  from  the 
real. 

I am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

France.  B. 

HOW  TO  PREVENT  THE  SALE  OF  FORGED 
STAMPS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘ Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 

Sir, — I have  been  a collector  of  something  all  my  days — - 
and  I am  not  a very  young  man — and  am  now  collecting 
postage  stamps.  To  my  regret,  and  I fear  sometimes 
damage,  forgeries  have  abounded  of  whatever  I did  collect 
— yes,  even  of  shells,  by  filing,  &c.  Now  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that  the  sale,  therefore  the  production,  of  forgeries 
of  postage  stamps  might  be  much  stayed  by  collectors 
purchasing  only  on  warranty ; since  if  a forgery  was  sold 
warranted  genuine  the  seller  might  be  punished  for 
obtaining  money  under  false  pretences.  Thus  collectors 
may  secure  themselves ; therefore  of  such  as  decline  to  do 
so,  I say  they  are  rightly  served  if  imposed  on.  Perhaps 
you  will  give  a place  to  this  in  your  number  for  April. 

Truly  yours, 

Douglas,  Isle  of  Man.  A SUBSCRIBER. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 

Dear  Sir, — May  I call  the  attention  of  your  readers 
to  a piece  of  impertinence  on  the  part  of  two  dealers  ? 
One  at  Brighton  sold  a false  2-cuartos  Spain,  hear  on 
tree,  to  a collector  there,  telling  him  that  I had  pro- 
nounced it  ‘ the  only  genuine  specimen  I had  ever  seen.’ 
This  is  a most  impudent  falsehood  : I had  never  pro- 
nounced any  opinion  on  the  stamp.  Another  dealer  said 
that  I had  pronounced  an  undoubtedly  genuine  i-tor. 
Naples  cross  to  be  a forgery.  This  also  was  an  invention. 

I am  thankful  to  say  that  I do  happen  to  know  most 
forgeries  when  I see  them ; and  am  not  likely  to  make 
such  assertions  as  those  which  have  been  ascribed  to  me 
by  these  individuals. 

Yours  faithfully, 

EDWARD  L.  PEMBERTON. 

Edgbaston. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 

Dear  Sir, — As  the  quantity  of  different  issues  of  the 
Hamburg  Boten  stamps  seems  to  cause  surprise  in  England, 

I hope  the  followimg  explanation  will  he  of  use  to  some 
of  the  readers  of  your  highly-prized  magazine. 

The  Hamburg  private  post  stamps  are  all  issued  by  the 
same  company  ; Hamer,  Scheerenbeck,  Lafrenz,  Krantz 
are  names  of  the  merchants  forming  this  company.  Most 
of  these  stamps  are  not  used  for  paying  letters,  and  it  is  a 
well-grounded  suspicion  to  believe  that  a great  part  or  all 
of  them  are  a speculation  on  stamp  collecting.  I believe 
the  same  thing  has  also  been  mentioned  of  other  private 
stamps. 

The  following  is  an  exact  list  of  all  Hamburg  Boten 
stamps  issued  up  to  the  present  day. 

1.  Inscription,  C.  Hamer  and  Co.,  with  number  in  the 
centre  : | schilling  : in  eight  colours,  viz., -ye  Row, 

^i^wny--darfeHbrowirydbhiet  Envelopes  (round), 
schilling, ^edr-en-yeRew-  and  ^n-white-pa]^- ; | 

. schilling,  pink  on  yellow  and  on  white  paper. 

2.  Inscription,  H.  Scheerenbeck : arms  : value  not 
mentioned  ^ ten-etfimirs,-  'viz. p^edTpink,  blue,dightr 
green,-  -fero-wny-  -orangey  violet,  dark—greenyTnatrv-e^ 

yreRe-w. 

3.  Same  inscription  : postman  : value  not  mentioned  : 
-saraivteir  colours  a^-Hie-preeedhig^ 

4.  Inscription,  6 Vereinigte  Corporationen  Hamburger 
Boten , H.  Scheerenbeck mmibci  in  Llic  ceirtfeT'' 
-^-schillingrdn— the  same  ten  colours  as  Nu.  2~mid 
No.  3 , 1 schilling'  alao  in  the  same  ten  colours?- 

5.  Inscription,  Th.  Lafrenz  : h schilling,  red,  brown, 
yellow,  pink,  black,  blue,  green,  violet,  ogapge, 
gray.  , 

6.  Inscription,  Hamburg,  W.  Krantz  : postman  : | 

schilling,  in  eleven  colours,  viz^-pink,  vlole^-red^ 
bhm,  ! m-nno,p1  yellow^-fed# — brawn,  - dark  ■ 

brown,  purple,  buff;  4 schilling,  coloured  print. 
the  -same  eh  \ cn  colours  ; and  black  print  live 
colours,  red,  blue,  green,  yellow,  brown ; 2 schil- 
lings, coloured  print,  in  eight  colours  the  same  as 
those  of  C.  Hamer  & Co. 

7.  Inscription,  Hamonia , W.  Krantz  : goddess  of 
liberty  : gold  print  on  coloured  paper,  ten  colours  ; 
silver  print  on  coloured  paper,  ten  colours  ; 1 
schilling,  silver  print,  ten  colours ; gold  print,  ten 
colours. 

The  Hamburg  Boten  stamps  sold  under  the  name  of 
‘MarzVerein’  are  forgeries,  as  such  stamps  were  never 
issued. 

Truly  yours, 

Darmstadt.  F.  L. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘ Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 

Dear  Sir, — Having  read  in  your  paper  Fentonia’s 
questions  about  some  German  stamps,  I will  try  and  give 
as  plain  an  explanation  as  possible. 

Her  gute  groschen  or  ein  guter  groschen,  nominative ; 
den  guten  or  einen  guten  groschen , accusative,  is  an  old 
coin  still,  but  very  seldom  used.  Ein  gutgroschen  or 
einen  gutgroschen  are  contractions.  If  you  read  the 
accusative  form  on  the  stamp,  the  words  ‘ this  stamp  is 
worth’  are  implied  to  account  for  the  case.  In  twenty  or 
thirty  years’  time  there  will  be  no  more  of  this  coin  found 
in  Germany,  except  in  numismatic  collections. 

Brunswick  still  employs  this  value  on  one  stamp,  worth 
£ gutegroschen,  but  the  Hanoverian  have  been  long 
disused. 

Twenty-four  gutgroschen  are  equal  to  thirty  silber- 
groschen  or  neugroschen,  which  latter  are  identical. 
Saxony  adopts  the  latter  appellation,  but  in  Prussia, 
Gotha,  Weimar,  Oldenburg,  Brunswick,  Hanover,  Ham- 
burg, &c.,  they  are  called  silbergroschen ; of  which  thirty 
are  equivalent  to  a thaler,  or  three  shillings  English.  In 
common  parlance  they  are  simply  termed  groschen,  as 
printed  on  the  Oldenburg  stamps. 

In  that  country,  in  Prussia,  and  wherever  the  emissions 
of  Thurn  and  Taxis  are  used,  the  groschen  contains 
twelve  pfennige ; but  in  Saxony,  Hanover,  and  Bruns- 
wick, it  is  ten  pfennige  : you  see  from  this  that  a pfennig 
of  Hanover  is  worth  more  than  one  of  Prussia. 

In  Bavaria,  Baden,  Wurtemburg,  Frankfort,  Coburg, 
&c.,  the  kreuzer  contains  four  pfennige ; but  you  will  see 
that  a Coburg  pfennig  is  quite  different  from  a Prussian 
or  Hanoverian,  there  being  three  hundred  and  sixty  of 
the  former,  three  hundred  of  the  latter,  and  about  four 
hundred  and  twenty  Bavarian  in  three  shillings  English. 

It  is  much  regretted  in  Germany  that  there  is  no 
universal  coinage  ; a commission,  however,  is  in  contem- 
plation or  action  to  make  propositions  for  an  uniform 
rate  of  money,  weights,  and  measures. 

As  for  the  Bremen  two  grote  stamps  they  are  used  solely 
for  the  town  of  Bremen.*  The  letters  I.  H.  P.  A.  on  the 
Bergedorf  stamps  mean,  ‘ Lubeck,  Hamburg,  Post  Amt ; ’ 
those  stamps  freeing  to  Lubeck  and  Hamburg  only.  It 
is  to  be  concluded  that  letters  sent  from  Bergedorf  to 
other  countries  are  first  sent  to  Hamburg,  where  there  are 
ost  offices  for  most  foreign  parts,  as  I have  never  seen  or 
eard  of  a letter  with  the  Bergedorf  stamps  on  it  sent 
elsewhere  than  to  its  guardian  towns. 

A new  Thurn  and  Taxis  J silbergroschen,  black  on 
white,  will  soon  be  issued,  and  the  expected  2 s.  blue  is 
out  at  last.  The  5 sch.  Mecklenburg  envelope  will  no 
longer  be  blue,  but  brov/n.  I can  get  no  information 
about  the  Bavarian  envelopes. 

Hoping  these  remarks  will  interest  your  readers, 

I remain,  vours  truly, 

Coburg.  HERMANN*  EBERHARD. 

* [We  beg  here  to  repeat  we  had  and  still  possess  a 
letter  from  Bremen  with  eight  of  these  stamps  on  it,  sent 
to  ourselves  in  London  from  that  town.— Ed.] 


To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘ Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 

Dear  Sir, — You  have  so  often  accused  me  of  being 
anti-credulous,  that  I feel  it  is  due  to  you  to  acknowledge 
one  instance  in  which  I have  been  mistaken  in  my  views. 
I allude  to  the  double  Geneva  10  c.  cantonal  and  local. 
I have  received  proof  sufficient,  even  for  my  unbelief,  that 
this  stamp  has  existed.  I can  fancy  you  chuckling  over 
this,  after  my  denunciations  of  the  stamp ; but  please 
notice  I say,  has  existed : after  conceding  to  its  authen- 
ticity I make  another  stand,  and  am  of  opinion  that  there 
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is  not  a well- authenticated  specimen  in  any  English 
collection, — I almost  think,  in  any  collection.  In  sup- 
port of  this  idea,  I would  draw  an  analogy  between  this 
stamp  and  the  essays  1843  of  Zurich.  The  facts'"  con- 
nected- with  the  finding  of  these  latter  are  doubtless  well 
known  to  many  of  your  readers  ; but  I must  just  mention 
them  all,  or  I cannot  make  out  a ‘ case.’  The  few  collec- 
tors there  were  in  Switzerland  five  or  six  years  ago,  had 
a ‘ tradition’  of  stamps  for  Zurich  previous”  to  the  issue  of 
1850,  but  nothing  more  was  known  about  them  until  (I 
believe  in  1860)  Lewes  communicated  the  idea  to  the 
Zurich  postmaster  through  a friend  resident  there.  The 
postmaster  had  no  knowledge  of  any  such  stamps,  but 
promised  to  institute  a search.  This,  after  the  lapse  of 
time,  resulted  in  the  recovery  of  two  single  specimens,  of 
the  values  of  4 and  6 rappen  respectively.  These  speci- 
mens passed  into  Lewes’  hands,  with  the  assurance  from 
the  postmaster  that  they  had  never  been  issued  for  use, 
but  were  essays  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  As 
Lewes  did  not  accept  essays  for  his  own  collection,  he 
parted  with  these  two  specimens  to  a distinguished  London 
amateur.  There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a doubt  but  these 
individuals  are  unique.  The  sensation  these  1843  essays 
caused  in  Zurich  itself  was  very  great:  half  the  old 
letters  in  the  town  were  ransacked  in  the  hope  of  finding 
specimens, — vainly,  as  they  were  essays.  It  was  soon 
after  the  resuscitation  of  these  two  copies,  that  Lewes 
heard  to  his  surprise  that  they  had  become  quite  common 
in  Zurich ! The  inquiries  for  them  had  been  so  numerous, 
that  the  fertile  genius  of  one  dealer  (I  know  him,  and 
fear  others  do  to  their  cost)  had  hit  upon  the  expedient  of 
making  them ; but  not  knowing  the  exact  design  of  the 
real  things,  had  imitated  the  issue  of  1850,  adding  the 
date  1843  in  the  comers.  The  real  stamps  do  not  resem- 
ble the  issue  of  1850  at  all. 

To  recapitulate,  there  was  a ‘tradition’  of  the  1843 
Zurich,  but  it  was  only  by  the  merest  chance  that  it  was 
proved  true,  and  that  proof  only  by  unique  specimens.  I 
look  upon  the  Geneva  as  an  analogous  case,  as  far  as  the 
truth  of  the  tradition  goes ; but  proof  positive  from  an 
authentic  specimen  is  wanting,  as  far  as  I know.  The 
forgeries  of  the  double  Geneva  appeared  about  the  same 
time  as  those  of  the  1843  Zurich,  which  makes  me  think 
that  the  forger,  whilst  employed  on  the  Zurich  from  his 
own  ideas,  proceeded  to  make  the  double  Geneva  from 
the  same  fertile  source.  The  forged  double  Geneva  may 
therefore  no  more  resemble  the  real  stamp,  than  the 
forged  1843  agrees  with  the  two  unique  specimens. 

I think  that  if  I am  anti-credulous,  you  are  on  the  other 
hand  too  credulous.  With  me,  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  I 
should  be  otherwise  than  unbelieving,  knowing  so  much 
as  I do  of  the  different  impositions  practised  in  stamp 
dealing;  and  being  so  conversant  with  the  different 
dodges  resorted  to  by  those  who  have  their  manufactures 
to  dispose  of.  As  a natural  consequence  of  this  lack  of 
credulity,  I seldom  believe  everything  that  I hear,  or  that 
is  told  me,  unless  there  are  very  good  and  sufficient  rea- 
sons for  so  doing.  As  an  instance  of  our  difference  of 
opinion,  I would  mention  the  Prince  Consort  Essays  (I 
will  call  them  so).  You,  I believe,  look  upon  these  as 
bona-fide  essays;  I don’t.  I am  of  opinion  that  the 
utmost  that  can  be  said  for  them  is,  that  they  are  speci- 
mens of  engraving,  prepared  by  some  one  proposing  to 
government  to  make  the  postage  labels  at  a less  price 
than  was  being  paid  for  them ; the  head  of  the  Prince 
Consort  being  used  by  the  engraver,  when  preparing  a 
sample  of  adhesive  labels  to  show  to  those  in  power. 
That  they  were  made  as  early  as  1840  I do  not  credit  for 
a moment ; they  seem  to  me  quite  new  and  fresh,  as  if 
but  lately  finished. 


Fentonia,  in  a recent  letter  to  you,  seemed  to  have 
become  involved  in  the  mysteries  of  Mount  Brown’s 
money  table.  I have  studied  it,  and  can  therefore  feel  for 
him.  As  for  the  12|  c.  blue  Canada,  I still  consider  it  a 
‘ fancy  article  ’ (and  so  too  does  Lewes),  and  never  have 
thought  it  otherwise.  I must  say  a few  words  about 
these  blue  stamps.  It  is  most  curious  that  of  all  these 
dubious  stamps  in  blue,  there  are  recognised  types  in 
green.  As  long  as  it  is  so  simple  a matter  for  any  muff 
to  make  the  green  types  blue,  I shall  obstinately  refuse 
to  believe  in  them  until  something  more  than  the  fact  of 
their  being  blue  is  adduced.  Take  12 J c.  Canada,  Hano- 
ver 1 g.  gr.,  United  States  10  c.,  New  Brunswick  5 c.  ; — 
all  these  are  found  in  blue,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
types  in  green.  I do  not  think  that  the  authorities 
would  have  chosen  the  peculiarly  washed-out  shades  of 
blue  in  the  above  varieties ; or  have  issued  another 
blue  stamp  at  the  same  time  as  the  17  c.  Canada,  1-10 
Hanover,  1 c.  United  States,  and  12J  c.  New  Brunswick. 
I am  surprised  any  one  should  believe  in  them.  The 
blue  g.  gr.  is  the  most  important  of  these  blue  stamps. 
It  is  found  in  two  shades,  a light  and  a dark  blue,  both 
of  which  are  enumerated  by  Bellars  and  Davie : other 
catalogues  mention  but  one  shade,  and  it  is  the  dark  blue 
stamp  which  is  meant.  The  least  those  can  do  who 
believe  in  the  blue  g.  gr.,  is  to  acknowledge  both  vari- 
eties. I am,  and  always  have  been,  sceptical  about  this, 
stamp.  I acknowledge  neither  of  the  shades.  You 
acknowledge  the  dark  blue  (you  believe  . in  Brown,  so  I 
suppose  it  is  the  dark  one  you  take),  but  then  what  do 
you  do  with  the  lighter  variety  ? Do  you  dispose  of  that 
as  a chemically-changed  stamp  ? If  so,  why  is  not  the 
dark  one  the  same  ? I know  that  when  the  Swiss  admi- 
nistration first  thought  of  adopting  one  uniform  type  for 
all  the  cantons,  they  sent  to  many  of  the  countries  then 
using  stamps,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  sets  of  their 
stamps,  and,  I presume,  in  addition,  in  order  to  obtain 
information  and  ideas.  In  the  Hanoverian  set  there  is 
the  usual  green  g.  gr.,  but  not  the  ghost  of  a blue  one. 
This  set  passed  into  the  hands  of  a Swiss  collector,  in 
whose  possession  the  stamps  were  seen  by  my  friend 
Lewes,  when  he  was  a resident  in  that  country.  Moens 
gives  the  date  of  issue  of  the  blue  stamp  as  Nov.  30, 
1850  : that  is  not  at  all  conclusive  to  my  mind,  seeing 
that  he  gives  the  Tuscany  at  Dec.,  1859,  when,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  they  were  in  use  in  July,  1856. 

I fear  you  will  not  be  able  to  spare  me  more  room  in 
this  number,  so  I will  write  you  further  next  month. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Edgbaston.  EDWARD  L.  PEMBERTON. 


Conundrum. — Why  is  a sheet  of  perforated  postage 
stamps  like  distant  relations  ? Because  they  are  but 
slightly  connected. 


A Rowland  and  an  Oliver. — Should  Rowland  Hill 
have  a statue  ? Certainly,  if  Oliver  Cromwell  should. 
Eor  cne  is  celebrated  for  cutting  off*  the  head  of  a bad 
king,  and  the  other  for  sticking  on  the  head  of  a good 
queen. — Punch. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

H.  B.,  Roehampton. — The  Kanton  Berne  stamp,  as  we 
have  once  previously  remarked,  has  been,  by  mistake  or 
otherwise,  occasionally  used  on  letters. 

S.  S. — We  consider  the  fact  of  your  respective  corres- 
pondents in  Java  and  Dutch  Guiana  ignoring  the  stamps 
universally  accepted  as  appertaining  to  those  colonies,  no 
proof  of  their  fictitious  character.  We  have  frequently 
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noted  the  ignorance  of  our  own  postal  officials  with  regard 
to  the  English  envelopes;  that  of  the  French  on  their 
insufficient  postage  stamp ; and  other  similar  instances. 
The  individuals  purporting  to  come  from  Dutch  Guiana 
were  known  to  collectors  long  before  the  prevalence  of 
timbromanie  tempted  the  exercise  of  forgery.  If  not  from 
Dutch  Guiana,  whence  come  they?  We  wish  some  of 
our  numerous  correspondents  would  afford  us  satisfactory 
information  on  both  these  stamps  and  those  of  Java. — 
There  were  probably  two  issues  of  the  former  series  of 
Lubecks,  which  would  account  for  the  discrepancy  in  size 
of  letters,  &c.  We  think  a much  more  suspicious  circum- 
stance with  respect  to  those  sent  us  for  examination  is, 
their  being  postmarked,  and  nevertheless,  from  their 
clean  appearance  and  other  facts,  having  apparently  never 
done  duty  on  letters.  They  may  possibly  be  the  re- 
mainders of  the  last  issue,  sold  to  dealers  cheap,  and 
marked,  so  as  not  to  be  employed  for  postal  purposes. 

J.  M.  C.,  Harrow. — The  black  penny  English  stamp 
was  as  much  in  mourning  for  Queen  Anne,  as  the  first  one 
kreuzer  of  Bavaria  for  any  sovereign  of  that  country. 

J.  M.  S.,  Henley-on-Tnames.— Your  first  query  is  anti- 
cipated in  our  correspondence. — We  have  never  met  with 
forgeries  of  the  italic  issue  of  Brazil. — The  5 cents  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  we  have  never  seen  on  pure  white,  but 
occasionally  on  an  exceedingly  pale  tint  of  bluish  paper. 
— The  peso  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  worth  about  2|d.— A 
centavo  is  worth  about  the  same  as  an  American  cent,  or 
English  halfpenny. — We  do  not  profess  to  be  experts  in 
handwriting. 

J.  B.,  West  Hartlepool. — Your  stamps  from  Belgium 
are  in  the  same  category  as  those  on  our  own  newspapers, 
which  many  collectors  admit  into  their  albums. 

Miss  P.,  of  Norwich,  forwards  a stamp  which  is  one  of 
the  Austrian  receipt  labels,  and  which,  with  its  numerous 
congeners,  seems  to  puzzle  a good  many  collectors. 

W.  C.  A.,  Stoke  Newington. — Your  12J  c.  Canada 
stamps  arriving  on  letters  cannot  be  essays.  If  not  origi- 
nally printed  in  blue  they  must  have  faded,  we  are 
inclined  to  imagine,  through  the  agency  of  sun,  air,  or 
water. 

T.  Gatis. — Your  green  stamp  is  of  the  actual  issue  of 
Hanover,  and  supersedes  the  pink  of  similar  device.  It 
was  fully  noted  in  a late  number  of  this  magazine. — The 
covers  for  binding  up  this  periodical  are  sold  only  as 
advertised. 

M.  J.  B.,  Baithby  Hall. — The  various  emblems  seen  on 
postage  stamps,  as  the  key  of  Bremen,  &c.,  indubitably 
form  part  of  the  armorial  insignia  of  their  respective 
countries.  Heraldic  works  must  be  consulted  for  infor- 
mation as  to  the  date  and  circumstances  of  their  adoption. 

B.  H.  0.,  Nottingham. — The  word  on  the  Boman 
stamps  is  Franco. — There  is  a difference  between  the  repre- 
sentation on  the  4 cuartos  Spanish  of  the  present  year  and 
that  on  the  previous  issue,  besides  the  introduction  of  the 
date. — Our  advertisements  are  a reply  to  your  third 
query. 

J.  G.  P.,  Begent  Boad,  Jersey. — Your  ‘Palestine  enve- 
lope stamp  ’ is  a print  of  the  Temple  seal ; being,  as  you 
may  see,  the  arms  of  the  Templars — a lamb  bearing  a flag 
and  cross,  and  the  legend,  ‘ Templi  sigillum .’ 

Horatia. — The  date  of  issue  of  the  red  half  anna  of 
India  was  probably  coeval  with  the  earliest  issue  of  that 
country  in  1854.  — We  consider  the  album  of  Mons. 
Moens,  of  Brussels,  the  most  complete  of  its  kind,  and 
infinitely  superior  to  that  of  Lallier.  No  album  published 
with  places  assigned  for  every  known  stamp  can  possibly 
be  perfectly  correct  for  many  weeks,  the  various  altera- 
tions in  colour  and  novel  emanations  being  so  incessantly 
on  the  increase. — Irrespective  of  the  stamps  of  private 


firms,  a collection  of  a thousand  individuals  might  be 
pronounced  a good  one. 

Ignoramus,  Guildford. — Your  Bomagna  and  Modena 
stamps  are  unquestionably  forgeries,  but  worth  the  price 
you  bought  them  at  as  specimens  of  human  impudence. 

E.  Arnold,  Calcutta. — In  answer  to  your  complaint 
respecting  the  non-sending  of  the  stamps  promised  to  be 
given  away  with  the  magazine,  we  must  refer  you  to  the 
notice  at  the  end,  which  informs  subscribers  abroad  that 
“the  British  postal  regulations  will  not  admit  of  any 
enclosure  being  sent  in  a registered  publication  addressed 
abroad.” 

P.  N.  de  S.,  St.  Edward’s  College. — Your  stamp  is  one 
of  the  series  lately  issued  by  the  Spanish  government  for 
official  letters  from  Madrid  to  the  colonies. 

B.  F.  Wilme,  Dublin. — The  stamps  of  North  and  South 
America  may  certainly  be  put  on  the  same  page  in  an 
album  ; but  we  think  you  would  find  it  rather  inconve- 
nient to  carry  about,  as  it  must  be  at  least  the  size  of  one 
of  the  double  doors  in  Bussell  Square. — There  are  multi- 
farious brown  German  stamps,  we  cannot  possibly  tell 
Avhich  you  mean ; if  the  9 kreuzer  of  Thurn  and  Taxis,  it 
was  issued  in  1862. 

C.  B.,  Gloucester  — If  you  will  forward  your  last  year’s 
numbers  of  the  Stamp  Collector's  Magazine , with  2s.  6d.  in 
stamps,  to  the  office,  Queen-square  House,  Bath,  they  will 
be  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  and  returned  to  you  post  free. 

F.  D.,  Tunbridge  Wells. — Thanks  for  the  Irish  Petty 
Sessions  stamp.  It  has  no  business  in  a postage-stamp 
album,  pace  Lallier. — The  other  stamp  is  one  of  the 
Hamburg  forgeries,  professedly  a local  for  Berlin,  and  is 
perfectly  worthless. 

Baton  Bouge,  Chesterton. — Your  2-kreuzer  Austrian, 
first  issue,  lake,  may  be  an  essay  or  a forgery.  We  never 
heard  of  one  before.  Your  second  query  is  answered 
above  to  W.  C.  A. — We  have  seen  a blue  10  c.  of  the 
former  but  not  of  the  later  issue  of  the  United  States. — 
We  have  never  heard  of  a dos  reales  blue  Spain,  1862. 
It  must  be  a chemical. — The  largest  collection  we  know 
of  contains,  inclusive  of  locals  and  essays,  about  2400 
specimens,  and  we  consider  it  well  nigh  complete.  It 
may  lack  perhaps  50  of  the  catalogued  stamps. 

St.  John. — Your  Connell’s  head  is  merely  a photograph. 
The  real  article  was  sold  the  other  day  for  three  guineas. 

James  S.  M.  C. — You  are  right  and  Lallier  wrong. 
There  are  two  castles  and  the  same  number  of  lions  on 
the  Spanish  of  1862. — Boyd’s  1 cent  black  on  green  is  a 
late  issue. — The  third  stamp  you  allude  to  is  now  disused. 
It  was  one  of  the  Italian  journal  stamps. 

D.  D.,  Weymouth. — We  shall  be  happy  to  receive 
what  you  promise.  We  do  not  disclaim  being  one  of  the 
‘ monthly  tribe  ’ ourselves,  and  merely  strive  to  stand  at 
the  head  of  them. 

C.  W.,  Sheffield. — The  local  Turkish  for  Constantinople 
seems  as  you  say  to  be  rarely  vended  here,  except  the 
lowest  value  which  is  frequently  met  with.  We  cannot 
tell  why. 

X.  J.  B. — You  are  quite  in  error  if  you  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  twenty  pounds  is  a large  sum  for  a collec- 
tion. We  hear  that  our  publishers,  Messrs.  Stafford 
Smith  & Smith,  have  just  given  seventy  pounds  for  one. 

Tony. — We  thought  it  had  been  long  ago  an  acknow- 
ledged fact,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the 
English  penny  stamp  was  the  first  ever  issued.  Your 
query  perhaps  arises  from  the  fact  that  a uniform  rate  of 
fourpence  was  set  on  letters  for  awhile  before  the  very 
great  reduction  eventually  made. — We  have  been 
informed  that  the  new  Italian  stamps  are  for  all  the 
dominions  of  King  Victor  Emanuel  in  Italy,  including 
Naples,  of  course. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  MY  STAMP  ALBUM. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  LAST  OUNCE. 

‘ Much  the  burden’d  mind  will  hear, 

Gloomy  grief,  and  carking  care  ; 

Till  the  final  stroke  is  given, 

And  the  bands  of  reason  riven.’ 

It  is  needless  to  recount  the  numerous 
failures,  the  sickenings,  the  vexations,  of 
that  long  summer’s  day  ; and  the  hopes 
which,  like  Will-o’-the-Wisps,  lured  me  on, 
hut  only  to  fresh  delay  and  disappointment ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  not  till  wearied,  dis- 
heartened, and  almost  sinking  with  despair, 
did  I find  the  object  of  my  search,  in  an 
obscure  lodging  at  the  furthest  end  of  the 
town. 

Mrs.  Matson  received  me  with  the  greatest 
cordiality ; but  her  countenance  soon  fell 
when  she  learnt  the  object  of  my  visit,  and 
with  tears  and  sobs  she  assured  me  anew 
of  her  entire  innocence.  I set  her  mind 
speedily  at  rest  on  that  score,  and  after 
much  circumlocution  I drew  from  her  that  a 
gentleman,  his  wife,  and  daughter  had  occu- 
pied rooms  in  her  house  at  the  same  time 
that  I had.  Eagerly  did  I ask  their  names, 
but  Mrs.  Matson  had  forgotten  : she  thought 
the  young  lady  had  been  called  ‘ Miss  Emily,’ 
but  she  did  not  rightly  remember.  Here  at 
last  was  a clue.  I remembered  hearing 
Emily  say  one  day,  that  they  had  formerly 
lived  in  some  quiet  lodgings  in  London, 
before  the  death  of  her  paternal  grandfather 
had  put  Mr.  Davenport  in  possession  of  his 
fine  fortune ; but  inwardly  anathematising 
old  Mrs.  Matson’s  defective  memory,  which 
failed  to  supply  the  missing  link,  I took  the 
first  train  for  London,  and  on  arriving  at 
my  rooms  I found  a letter  awaiting  me,  in  Mr. 
Davenport’s  writing.  It  ran  as  follows  : — 

‘ Sir, — On  visiting  you  at  your  apartments 
this  morning,  I was  informed  that  you  had 
not  been  ill,  but  had  pursued  your  ordinary 
avocations  as  usual.  Your  conduct  has  both 
surprised  and  deeply  grieved  me  ; and  unless 
you  have  some  convincing  and  satisfactory 
explanation  to  offer  for  your  extraordinary 
and,  allow  me  to  add,  ungentlemanly  con- 
duct, I cannot  certainly  but  object  to  your 
proposed  union  with  my  daughter. 


‘ Awaiting  your  reply  with  much  im- 
patience and  anxiety, 

‘Believe  me,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

‘James  Davenport. 

‘ To  William  Sotherby,  Esq.’ 

The  note  fell  from  my  hands.  Its  cold, 
formal  tone  struck  a death-blow  to  my 
heart ; for  how  could  I explain  all  the  past 
without  still  further  incurring  Mr.  Daven- 
port’s displeasure,  and  drawing  down  upon 
myself  his  just  anger  and  indignation  ? 
Would  he  not  deeply  resent  any  aspersions 
upon  his  daughter’s  truth  and  honour  P 
Could  I tell  him,  the  fond  and  admiring 
father,  that  I believed  his  only  child  capable 

of ? No  ! I could  not  pronounce  that 

word  in  connexion  with  Emily  even  to  myself. 

Staggered,  crushed,  and  bewildered  by 
the  new  dread  that  had  come  upon  me,  I 
sank  helpless  into  a chair.  I had  never 
dreamed  of  the  matter  being  taken  out  of 
my  hands  ; I had  felt  free  to  reject  or  take 
Emily  as  my  own  arbitrary  and  sultanic 
inclination  prompted ; and  now  my  will  and 
desires  were  not  consulted  ; Emily  would  be 
lost  unless  I complied  with  certain  con- 
ditions impossible  for  me  to  fulfil ; and  my 
heart  sank  with  a cold,  leaden  weight  of 
despair.  My  life  seemed  suddenly  overcast 
with  a thick,  dark  cloud  of  mystery  and 
sorrow,  never  to  be  dissipated  for  all  the 
long,  dreary  blank  of  years  to  come.  But 
the  effort  must  be  made ; with  my  own  hand 
must  I sign  the  sentence  of  banishment  from 
all  I held  dear  in  this  world  ! My  love  for 
Emily  Davenport  was  not  overwhelmed  in 
the  cruel  storms  of  fear  and  doubt  which 
had  penetrated  into  its  very  stronghold,  but 
only  loosened  at  brief  intervals  from  its  firm 
moorings  of  trust  and  allegiance. 

My  letter  to  Mr.  Davenport  was  short  and 
constrained.  I told  him  that  the  idea  of 
losing  Emily  for  ever  was  distracting  and 
intolerable  to  me,  but  that  unfortunately  it 
was  beyond  my  power  to  explain  what  I 
readily  understood  had  seemed  so  reprehen- 
sible and  extraordinary  in  my  conduct.  I 
much  regretted  the  breach  that  must  take 
place  between  us,  but  begged  to  say  that 
it  was  totally  unavoidable  ; and  thus  this 
epistle — so  ill-expressive  of  the  grief  and 
remorse  that  were  devouring  me — concluded. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

BEWILDERMENT. 

1 “What  is  it  P ” “How  comes  it  ?”  “What  can  it  be  ?” 
Short-sighted  mortal ! wait,  and  you’ll  see. 

Could  we  but  know  what  the  future  may  bring, 

How  many  a mourner  would  cheerfully  sing  ! ’ 

I have  no  distinct  recollection  of  the  hours 
and  weeks  that  ensued  after  this  fatal  day. 

I must  have  had  brain  fever ; for  when  I 
awoke  to  consciousness,  some  couple  of 
months  after,  I was  too  feeble  either  to  move 
or  speak.  The  flow  of  life  in  me  was  too 
weak  and  faint  for  any  active  sensation ; I 
only  felt  alive  to  a vague  craving  after 
eternal  rest  and  peace  ; but  this  was  denied 
me,  for  owing  to  my  kind  landlady’s  assi- 
duous care  and  the  strength  of  a good  con- 
stitution, I gradually  rallied,  and  after  a long 
and  tedious  interval  before  convalescence,  I 
was  able  to  sit  up  and  feel  the  soft,  sweet 
summer’s  breezes  on  my  wasted  cheeks. 

Listlessly  and  languidly  I glanced  at  the 
numerous  letters  which  had  accumulated 
during  my  illness.  Careless  and  indifferent, 

I took  up  the  first  that  came  to  my  hand, 
and  found  the  superscription  to  be  in  the 
handwriting  of  Edward  Allan’s  sister.  Feel- 
ing my  curiosity  and  interest  awakened  by 
its  black  seal  and  deep-mourning  border,  I 
tore  it  open.  It  contained  two  enclosures  ; 
one,  small  and  thin,  addressed  to  myself,  and 
another,  large  and  thick,  to  c Miss  Emily 
Davenport ! ’ Too  much  surprised  and  be- 
wildered for  speech,  I gazed  some  time  at 
these  three  astounding  words.  Surely  I 
must  be  mad,  or  dreaming  ! Had  the  fever 
left  any  larking  insanity  in  my  brain  ? I 
doubted  the  evidence  of  my  senses,  and 
remained  for  some  time  in  a state  of  the 
profoundest  astonishment  and  perplexity. 
I could  not  reason  and  reflect.  Deep,  mute 
surprise  held  all  my  powers  as  it  were  in  a 
vice,  and  swallowed  up  every  other  feeling 
of  my  nature ; but  suddenly  rousing  myself 
to  fathom  this  strange  affair,  I opened  the 
letter  addressed  to  myself,  and  commenced 
its  perusal. 

4 Dear  Sotherby, — When  you  receive  this 
my  wretched  life  will  be  over,  and  my  wild, 
sinful  career  ended  in  a quiet  grave ; but  I 
could  not  die  in  peace  with  the  crime  which 


has  been  weighing  down  my  heart  with  its 
load  of  remorse  and  guilt  for  the  last  two 
years,  unconfessed  and  unatoned  for.  I 
must,  before  I go  hence,  make  reparation  for 
this  deep  wrong  ; but,  Sotherby,  when  you 
know  all,  try  to  think  leniently  and  kindly 
of  one  who  was  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning,  and  whom  circumstances — not  his 
owTn  evil  disposition — rendered  bad  and 
depraved. 

4 Brought  up  by  a stern,  unjust  father,  and 
deprived  in  my  birth  of  the  tender,  loving 
care  of  a mother,  I grew  early  to  be  cunning, 
sly,  and  deceitful.  My  slightest  faults  and 
innocent  boyish  pranks  were  punished  with 
hard,  indisGriminating  cruelty ; and  thus  in 
my  manhood  I became  reckless  and  un- 
principled, and  only  dreaded  sin  and  wrong 
according  to  the  amount  of  odium  and  retri- 
bution they  would  meet  in  the  world.  I had 
a sister  some  four  or  five  years  my  senior. 
On  her  sweet,  good  disposition  this  evil 
training  had  no  effect.  On  her,  all  per- 
nicious influences  fell  harmless ; but  being 
naturally  of  a quick,  passionate  temper, 
bold,  and  self-willed,  I needed  a careful  and 
judicious  parent  to  guide  and  correct  my 
early  character. 

4 1 am  dying,  Sotherby,  just  when  a life  of 
hope  and  comfort  seemed  opening  for  me ; 
but  I feel  that  it  is  only  a just  recompense 
for  days  wickedly  squandered  in  folly  and 
dissipation,  and  total  disregard  of  any  higher 
will  than  my  own.  I do  not  murmur;  I 
am  content  to  go  ; all  pain  is  gone ; and  I 
welcome  my  approach  to  the  gates  of  death, 
trusting  in  the  mercy  and  pardon  promised 
to  poor  lost  sinners. 

4 With  my  latest  breath  I conjure  you  to 
deliver  the  letter  contained  in  this  envelope 
with  your  own  hands  to  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  addressed.  You  will  then  be  as  happy 
as  you  deserve  : she  whose  name  I cannot 
mention  will  tell  you  all. 

4 My  sister,  the  loving  soother  of  my  dying 
bed,  has  promised  to  transmit  this  to  you 
when  I am  gone ; and  now  I must  wish  you 
an  eternal  farewell,  as  my  strength  is  nearly 
gone. 

4 Adieu  for  ever  in  this  world,  dearest 
friend.  Edward  Allan.’ 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  next  number'). 
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CURRENT  STAMP  FORGERIES. 

BY  EDWARD  L.  PEMBERTON,  AUTHOR  OF  1 FORGED 
STAMPS  : HOW  TO  DETECT  THEM.’ 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  year,  the 
stamp  market  has  been  inundated  with  forge- 
ries, coming  from  all  parts.  These  counter- 
feits are  not  confined  to  rare  stamps,  but 
those  which  are  common  are  imitated  to  a 
great  extent  and  in  greater  quantities  than  is 
the  case  with  rarer  specimens.  Amongst  all 
these  manufactured  stamps,  a collector  who 
has  had  little  experience  must  be  frequently 
victimised,  and  those  who  have  had  experi- 
ence are  often  in  doubt ; for  though  some  of 
the  forgeries  are  badly  done,  some  are  good 
in  execution,  attend  to  the  minutest  details, 
and  imitate  the  postmarks  with  a certain 
success.  To  place  some  means  of  detecting 
these  impositions  within  the  reach  of  the 
collector,  I purpose  noticing,  month  by 
month,  fresh  forgeries  as  they  appear,  and 
as  succinctly  as  the  subject  will  allow,  giving 
the  safest  points  of  difference  between  origi- 
nal and  forgery.  No  rare  stamp  should  be 
purchased  by  the  collector  except  upon  con- 
dition that  it  may  be  returned  if  proved 
forged.  Those  dealers  wrho  do  not  scruple 
to  sell  forgeries,  will  not  hesitate  to  give  a 
guarantee  of  genuineness,  and  to  affirm  that 
they  are  real  when  returned  to  them  as 
forged ; therefore  a guarantee  is  not  always 
a safeguard, — the  only  means  of  security  is 
in  having  the  option  of  returning  all  speci- 
mens. 

At  the  present  time  the  following  stamps 
are  met  with  forged,  from  various  sources  : — - 
Austria,  Mercury;  K.  K.  S.  Z.  1,  2,  4 kr.  : 
Corrientes,  1 r.  M.  C.  and  no  value  : Berge- 
dorf,  the  old  \ and  3 sch.  ; the  present  3 
and  4 sch.  : Brazil,  large  30,  60,  90  : British 
Guiana,  pearl  border  and  sprig  border  news- 
paper labels:  Cape,  Id.  block  : Confederate 
States:  Moldavia:  Denmark,  2 R.B.S. : and 
old  Schleswig-Holstein,  1 and  2 sch. : Fin- 
land: Greece:  Hamburg,  forged  9 sch.,  in 
various  colours  : India,  old  \ a.  red  : Liberia  : 
Lubeck  : Modena,  many  forgeries,  * Estensi  ’ 
and  ‘ Provincie  : ’ Monte  Video,  the  old  ones  : 
Nevis : New  Brunswick,  Connell’s  essay : 
New  Caledonia:  New  South  Wales,  view  of 
Sydney : Nicaragua : Norway,  old  4 sk.  : 


Parma  : Romagna : Reunion  : Sandwich  Is- 
lands : Saxony,  1850,  3 pf.  : Spain,  1,  2,  3 
c.,  and  many  dated  ; also  Cuba : Switzerland, 
all  the  cantonal : Tuscany,  both  issues  : Two 
Sicilies,  Naples,  \ gr.,  20  gr.,  and  the  two 
\ t.  ; Sicily : United  States,  many  of  the 
locals  : Venezuela,  the  last  issue.  This  list 
is  rather  overwhelming  at  first  sight ; it  com- 
prises nearly  every  rare  stamp.  I shall  take 
the  most  important  this  month,  and  endea- 
vour to  make  their  detection  a matter  of 
little  difficulty. 

Austria. — There  is  a good  forgery  of  the 
1 kr.  black,  arms,  newspaper  stamp,  in  cir- 
culation ; it  is  difficult  to  detect.  The  S in 
Stdmjpel , Z in  Zeitungs,  and  K in  Kreuzer , 
differ  in  the  forgery  and  original.  The  com- 
mon 1 kr.  brown  is  from  the  same  die  as  the 
very  rare  black  stamp,  therefore  a suspected 
specimen  of  the  black  1 kr.  may  be  compared 
with  the  brown  one,  if  it  differs  it  is  a forgery. 
There  are  also  forgeries  of  the.  4 kr.  red  and 
brown,  newspaper.  They  are  badly  executed, 
lettering  is  poor  and  thin ; there  is  no  stroke 
after  Zeitungs , no  stop  after  stdmjpel , and  the 
dots  above  the  a of  stdmjpel  do  not  touch  the 
letter. 

Bergedorf. — Five  months  ago  the  old 
stamps  were  first  forged,  but  not  coming 
over  in  any  quantity  were  not  suspected ; 
lately  they  have  increased  in  number.  The 
forgeries  are  the  old  \ sch.  on  violet,  and  3 
sch.  black  on  pink.  The  old  stamps  may  be 
successfully  tested  by  the  number  of  the 
small  circles  around  the  arms ; if  the  stamp 
be  genuine,  the  circles  will  be  fifty-five  in 
both  \ and  3 sch.,  whilst  in  the  forgeries  the 
\ has  forty-six  and  the  3 sch.  fifty-two 
circles.  In  addition,  the  forged  sch.  has 
the  following  differences  from  the  real  one, — 
the  circles  around  the  arms  do  not  touch  the 
line  (forming  the  square)  on  the  left  side, — 
the  genuine  just  touch  this  line  ; in  the  arms 
the  left  tower  is  higher  than  the  right  one, 
which  is  quite  clear  of  the  circles  above  it, 
and  the  eagle’s  head  is  on  exactly  the  same 
level  as  the  summit  of  the  left  tower,  whereas 
in  the  genuine  the  left  tower  is  hardly  so 
high  as  the  right  one,  and  the  summit  of  the 
eagle’s  head  is  a trifle  higher  than  that  of  the 
left-hand  tower ; the  figures  of  \ touch  the 
lines  above  and  below  respectively  in  the  ori- 
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ginal,  but  in  the  counterfeit  it  is  only  the 
upper  figure — the  1 — that  touches.  There 
are  plenty  of  other  inaccuracies,  but  these 
will  suffice  to  render  doubt  impossible. 
There  is  a very  great  difference  in  the  waved 
lines  of  the  background.  In  the  forged  3 
sch.  the  summits  of  the  two  towers  do  not 
touch,  as  they  do  in  the  original.  The 
stamps  now  used  are  from  the  same  dies  as 
these  old  \ and  3 sch.,  therefore  the  differ- 
ences can  easily  be  noticed  between  suspicious 
old  ones,  by  comparison  with  those  now  in 
use. 

British  Guiana. — There  is  a close  imita- 
tion of  the  1 c.  magenta,  rectangular,  now 
sold.  Those  I have  seen  are  unused  and  at 
a ‘ long  ’ price.  The  following  points  are 
observed  in  the  forgery,  which  are  just  the 
opposite  in  the  genuine  stamp.  The  H in 
Damns  is  shaped  in  the  usual  way  (the  D of 
the  genuine  is  circular,  in  fact,  an  0)  ; the 
first  stroke  of  the  Y in  Vicissim  is  quite  true 
(this  stroke  is  a little  curved  in  the  genuine 
1 c.)  ; the  stern  of  the  vessel  is  straight  (in 
the  real  one,  the  stern  projects  above  and 
slopes  or  falls  away  as  it  touches  the  water) ; 
the  central  mast  of  the  small  vessel  in  the 
distance  on  the  right  side  is  scarcely  any 
longer  than  the  others,  whilst  in  the  original 
the  central  mast  is  considerably  the  longest. 
This  last  is  the  surest  and  quickest  test ; the 
forgery  is  a much  deeper  impression  than 
the  real  stamp,  lines  are  thicker  and  blotched. 

Corrientes.— These  valuable  stamps,  fetch- 
ing readily  a pound  each  and  upwards, 
present  great  inducements  to  the  forgers. 
Simple  and  rude  as  is  the  design,  the  imita- 
tors have  not  succeeded  in  making  a perfect 
fac-simile.  In  all  the  genuine  ones  with 
which  I am  acquainted,  there  are  at  the  top 
of  the  head  three  distinct  leaves,  which  may 
easily  be  counted ; let  any  one  try  to  count 
the  leaves  at  the  top  of  the  wreath  in  the 
forgery,  the  attempt  will  be  useless,  because 
there  are  no  leaves  to  be  distinguished  so 
high  as  the  top  of  the  head.  This  test  of  the 
three  leaves  is  by  far  the  safest,  but  there  are 
many  varieties  of  these  stamps,  and  in  some 
of  them  this  peculiarity  is  far  from  clear,  but 
still  the  leaves  are  there,  whilst  in  the  forgery 
they  are  not  to  be  counted.  The  1 realM.C. 
were  issued  in  1856,  those  without  value  (5 


centavos)  in  1861  ; both  are  now  obsolete. 
In  the  forgery  of  the  1 real,  the  M (of  M.C.) 
is  very  curiously  shaped  and  very  awkward 
in  appearance. 

Finland. — The  5 and  10  kop.  transverse 
oval  may  be  distinguished  from  the  originals 
by  the  following  marks  : In  the  10  k.  the  O 
of  Kon  small  and  separated  from  the  K ; 
the  dot  which  comes  between  the  10  and  K 
of  KOP  is  small  and  distinct  from  both,  and 
is  above  the  level  of  the  base  of  the  K. 
There  are  eight  round  marks  (jewels,  pro- 
bably) on  the  left  side  of  the  crown,  the 
lower  one  being  wanting  ; the  lines  forming 
the  ground  of  the  shield  do  not  touch  the 
outline  of  the  shield  above  or  below ; the 
forged  5 k.  has  the  jewels  on  the  left  side  of 
the  crown,  and  the  lines  forming  the  back- 
ground of  the  shield  identical  with  the  forged 
10.  The  genuine  stamps  differ  in  all  the 
above  points,  the  dot  (on  the  left  side)  all 
but  touches  the  K in  the  10  k.,  and  in  both 
the  jewels  are  nine,  and  the  lines  on  the 
shield  touch  the  outline. 

India. — The  rarity  of  the  \ an.  old,  red, 
has  caused  many  imitations  to  spring  up. 
One  is  made  from  the  red  1 an.  by  erasing 
‘one’  and  painting  in  ‘half,’  but  the  orna- 
ments in  the  top  corners  differ  in  the  \ and 
1 an.,  which  would  betray  the  imposition 
however  well  ‘half’  had  been  inserted. 
There  are  two  different  forgeries  of  this 
an.  One  is  a very  poor  attempt,  and  strange 
to  say  imitates  the  top  corners  of  1 an.  in- 
stead of  following  those  of  the  \ an.  ; this 
will  at  once  expose  the  fraud.  The  other 
forgery  is  better,  but  is  a part  imitation  of 
the  \ an.  blue,  and  the  1 an.  red:  the  top 
corner  ornaments  like  the  \ blue,  the  marks 
in  the  border  are  like  those  of  the  1 red, — 
very  small  and  nearly  circular  dots,  whilst 
those  on  the  \ blue  are  four  times  the  size 
and  triangular.  In  this  forgery  there  is  a 
small  line  between  the  eyelid  and  the  eye, 
the  two  a’s  of  anna  are  pointed  at  the  top, 
and  the  inside  white  border  is  very  narrow  ; 
whereas,  in  the  real  blue  and  1 red,  there 
is  no  such  line  on  the  eye,  the  a’s  of  anna 
are  square  at  the  top,  and  the  inside  white 
border  is  wider.  Supposing  the  f red  and  \ 
blue  to  be  from  the  same  die — and  the  con- 
trary cannot  be  supposed— the  best  test  for 
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the  above  forgery  would  be  tbe  large  irre- 
gular triangular  marks  in  the  side  borders, 
instead  of  small  and  nearly  ronnd  dots. 

Lubeck. — Two  forgeries  of  the  1859  issue 
are  to  be  had.  The  last  and  best  of  the  two 
has  the  following  discrepancies  : — 

Forged  ■§-.  No  shading  after  kalber  (to 
left)  ; the  lines  at  sides  which  have  three 
short  strokes  above  and  below  them  look 
too  straight ; there  is  no  attempt  at  a 
graceful  curve. 

Forged  1.  All  have  a dot  before  the 
word  Lubeck , the  eagle’s  tail  is  pointed, 
ein  is  large  and  clumsy,  and  the  shading 
which  is  by  it  is  thick  and  awkward. 

Forged  2.  The  shading  does  not  touch 
the  Z of  Zwei.  There  is  a short  stroke 
on  the  left  side,  which  comes  over  the 
dots  above  u of  Lubeck ; this  stroke 
only  comes  over  the  right  hand  dot. 
Shading  of  the  labels  darker  and  coarser; 
dots  behind  eagle  small  and  toonumerous. 

Forged  2\.  Lettering  large  and  coarse  ; 
no  shading  b y Zwei  ein  halber ; figures 
2 rather  square  bottomed  ; the*  shading 
of  labels  is  coarse. 

Forged  4.  Shading  very  strong  below 
Vier.  Dots  behind  eagle  not  quite 
regular. 

These  are  not  all  the  differences,  but  will, 
I doubt  not,  suffice.  There  is  a little  orna- 
ment over  Lubeck,  the  two  outer  strokes  of 
which  are  always  curved  in  genuine  copies, 
in  the  forgeries  they  are  often  quite  straight. 

Pakma,  1858. — The  forgery  I am  going  to 
describe  is  far  from  being  a new  one,  but  it 
is  a careful  and  close  copy,  and  if  met  with 
would  prove  very  puzzling.  The  following 
points  if  found  to  exist  in  a specimen  will 
prove  it  to  be  undoubtedly  forged.  The 
genuine  differs  from  this  description  though 
so  very  slightly  that  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  signs  are  not  misunderstood.  There  is 
no  latitude  in  this  description  ; the  points 
mentioned  must  be  found  exactly. 

In  the  branch  which  is  on  the  right  hand 
side,  and  the  bottom  bunch  of  leaves,  the 
uppermost  leaf  is  pointed  downwards,  and 
all  the  leaves  are  long.  The  points  of  the 
three  leaves  forming  the  top  bunch  on  this 
same  branch  are  not  on  one  level,  the  centre 
one  being  higher  than  the  other  two.  The 


oak  leaves  on  the  left  hand  branch  are  not 
veined,  and  the  stem  of  the  branch  is  formed 
by  one  line.  In  the  real  stamp  the  oak  leaves 
are  veined,  some  leaves  more  than  others,  and 
the  stem  of  the  left  branch  is  in  outline,  not 
filled  in.  But  there  is  still  something  on  the 
right  hand  branch,  in  the  third  bunch  of 
leaves  from  the  bottom ; the  two  right  hand 
side  ones  start  from  the  same  level  as  the 
one  leaf  on  the  other  side.  This  is  the  for- 
gery ; in  the  genuine  the  points  of  the  three 
leaves  forming  the  top  bunch  on  the  right 
branch  are  on  the  same  level. 

Spain,  1854. — Correo  official,  1,  2 onzas, 
and  1 libra.  The  very  excellent  imitations 
of  these  stamps  have  only  appeared  lately. 
The  cross  at  top  of  the  crown,  and  the  shield 
on  the  left  side,  both  touch  the  line  forming 
the  border.  They  do  not  touch  in  the  real 
stamps ; although  in  the  1 onza  the  cross, 
examined  without  a magnifying  glass,  will 
appear  to  touch,  with  the  aid  of  a g’ass  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  does  not  do  so.  The 
crown  on  the  head  of  the  upper  lion  (in 
shield)  all  btit  touches  the  edge  of  the 
shield  above  it ; whilst  there  is  a clear  space 
visible  in  the  original.  The  upper  fore  paw 
of  this  lion  is  very  perceptibly  longer  than 
the  other  one  ; whereas  the  two  fore  paws 
project  to  the  same  level  in  the  genuine 
stamp.  The  dot  after  1854  is,  in  the  for- 
gery, above  the  narrowest  ( i . e.  the  inner) 
black  line  of  the  border ; but  in  the  original 
stamp  this  dot  is  above  the  coloured  line  of 
the  border.  The  minute  details  of  these 
stamps  are  well  done,  and  pretty  faithfully 
copied.  The  colour  of  the  forged  1 libra  is 
more  red  than  blue. 

There  is  an  excellent  counterfeit  of  the 
1850  12  cuartos.  It  is  as  well  ‘got  up  ’ as 
any  other  forgery  I am  acquainted  with, 

I shall  hope  to  describe  it  in  a future  number. 


HISTORY  OF  POSTAL  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS.—IY.  ANCIENT  NATIONS 
OF  THE  FAR  WEST. 

BY  THE  REV.  HENRY  H.  HIGGINS,  M.A. 

At  the  time  when  England  was  ruled  by 
seven  kings,  and  the  empire  of  the  East  was 
in  its  full  vigour,  and  Mahomet  was  living, 
and  Gregory  the  Great  had  but  lately  passed 
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to  his  rest,  in  another  hemisphere — the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  as  little  known  to 
the  nations  of  Europe  as  if  they  had  belonged 
to  another  planet — a warlike  race  of  men 
came  from  the  highlands  of  the  north  to  the 
valley  of  the  fine  lakes,  afterwards  known  as 
Mexico.  These  were  the  Toltecs,  whose 
skill  in  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts 
became  the  germ  of  a civilization  which, 
when  the  Toltecs  themselves  had  passed 
away,  amongst  the  Aztecs  who  succeeded 
them,  attained  a wondrous  development. 

On  the  southern  continent  of  the  same 
hemisphere,  long  before  the  invasion  of 
America  by  the  Spaniards,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  another  race,  the 
Incas,  had  established  an  equal  claim  to  be 
considered  a civilized  people. 

These  two  nations,  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico, 
and  the  Incas  of  Peru,  were  entirely  un- 
known to  each  other,  yet  in  many  respects 
there  was  a striking  similarity  between  their 
institutions.  When  the  Spaniards  took 
possession  of  both  countries,  that  which 
most  surprised  them  was,  to  find  a system 
of  postal  communications  in  full  work, 
greatly  superior  to  any  they  had  left  behind 
them,  when  they  set  out  from  Europe  to 
subdue  the  supposed  barbarians  of  the 
western  hemisphere.  In  Mexico,  but  more 
especially  in  Peru,  roads  were  formed,  the 
remains  of  which  in  the  present  day  are 
objects  of  astonishment  to  travellers,  on 
account  of  the  engineering  skill  which  must 
have  been  exercised  in  their  construction. 
One  of  these  roads,  in  Peru,  is  described  as 
having  been  ‘ conducted  over  pathless  sierras 
buried  in  snow ; galleries  were  cut  for 
leagues  through  the  living  rock  ; rivers  were 
crossed  by  means  of  bridges  that  swung 
suspended  in  the  air  ; precipices  were  scaled 
by  stairways  hewn  out  of  the  native  bed ; 
ravines  of  hideous  depth  were  filled  up  with 
solid  masonry ; in  short,  all  the  difficulties 
that  beset  a wild  and  mountainous  region, 
and  which  might  appal  the  most  courageous 
engineer  of  modern  times,  were  encountered 
and  successfully  overcome.  The  length  of 
the  road,  of  which  scattered  fragments  only 
remain,  is  variously  estimated  from  fifteen 
hundred  to  two  thousand  miles ; and  stone 
pillars,  in  the  manner  of  European  mile- 


stones, were  erected  at  stated  intervals  of 
somewhat  more  than  a league  all  along  the 
route.  The  road  is  said  to  have  been  so 
nicely  constructed  that  a carriage  might 
have  rolled  over  it  as  securely  as  on  any  of 
the  great  roads  of  Europe.’ 

On  all  the  principal  routes,  at  intervals  of 
less  than  five  miles,  were  erected  small 
buildings,  in  each  of  which  resided  a number 
of  couriers  or  runners,  whose  office  it  was 
to  carry  forward  the  despatches  of  govern- 
ment. The  charquis , or  runners,  were 
trained  to  the  employment,  and  selected  for 
their  speed  and  fidelity  ; they  wore  a pecu- 
liar livery  ; and  it  is  said  that  to  increase 
their  speed  they  were  strapped  and  belted 
so  tightly  that  if  they  fell  it  was  only  with 
much  difficulty  they  could  rise  again.  They 
ran  with  great  swiftness  ; and  messages  were 
carried  through  the  whole  extent  of  long 
routes  at  the  rate  of  a hundred  and  fifty 
miles  a day. 

A postal  system  so  skilfully  established 
and  maintained  would  gain  our  unqualified 
admiration,  but  for  the  fact  that  its  design 
almost  exclusively  was  to  secure  the  con- 
tinuance of  a combined  military  and  priestly 
despotism.  Private  correspondence  was 
unknown  : unbounded  luxury  prevailed 

amongst  the  wealthy ; but  interchange  of 
thought  formed  no  part  of  the  advantage 
pursued  in  the  construction  of  their  mar- 
vellous lines  of  way,  some  of  which  were  for 
many  leagues  bordered  with  rows  of  trees 
shedding  a delicious  perfume  to  gratify  the 
traveller.  It  was  the  boast  of  Montesinos 
that  along  these  roads,  in  twenty-four  hours, 
through  the  incredible  distance  of  three 
hundred  miles,  had  been  brought  by  the 
couriers,  from  the  shore  of  the  ocean,  fish 
fresh  and  in  good  condition  for  the  royal 
table. 

The  Aztecs  and  the  Incas,  although  un- 
known to  each  other  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  invasion,  had  established  very  simi- 
lar arrangements  for  the  transmission  of  the 
despatches  of  their  respective  states ; but 
the  modes  in  which  the  two  nations  ex- 
pressed their  ideas  and  intentions  were 
altogether  different. 

The  Aztecs  described  actions  and  events 
by  a kind  of  picture  writing,  in  which  the 
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place  of  words  was  supplied  by  rude  repre- 
sentations of  visible  objects. 

The  material  employed  was  a fine  kind  of 
fabric  manufactured  from  the  leaves  of  the 
aloe  : it  is  said  to  have  been  more  soft  and 
beautiful  than  the  finest  parchment.  It  is 
evident  that  literal  imitations  of  objects 
would  have  occupied  too  much  space  as  well 
as  time  in  the  execution,  to  serve  for 
writings  on  an  extended  scale  ; the  pictures 
were  therefore  abridged,  and  the  drawings 
were  confined  to  outlines.  Things  which 
had  no  type  in  the  material  world  were 
represented  by  visible  objects  supposed  to 
have  some  quality  analogous  to  the  idea 
intended.  In  course  of  time  these  symbols, 
like  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians,  came 
to  have  only  a very  obscure  connection  with 
the  things  which  they  indicated.  Thus 
amongst  the  Aztecs  a serpent  typified  time, 
and  a man  sitting  on  the  ground  an  earth- 
quake, with  as  little  correspondence  between 
the  symbol  and  its  meaning  as  can  be  traced 
in  the  hieroglyphical  writings  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, in  which  the  universe  was  indicated 
by  a beetle,  and  the  words  4 son  of’  Were 
supplied  by  the  figure  of  a goose. 

A Mexican  manuscript  exhibited  grotesque 
caricatures  of  the  human  figure  ; monstrous, 
overgrown  heads,  or  puny,  misshapen  bodies, 
hard  and  angular  in  their  outlines,  and 
without  the  least  skill  in  their  composition  : 
colours  as  well  as  forms  were  significant, 
consequently  such  colours  only  were  used  as 
presented  gaudy  and  violent  contrasts.  Yet 
by  this  clumsy  method  of  picture  writing 
the  Aztecs  were  able  to  record  all  their  laws, 
and  even  their  regulations  for  domestic 
economy  ; their  tribute  rolls,  specifying  the 
imposts  of  the  various  towns ; their  mytho- 
logy, calendars,  and  rituals ; their  political 
annals,  carried  back  to  a period  long  before 
the  foundation  of  the  city. 

At  an  entertainment  given  by  Cortes  to 
an  embassy  from  Montezuma,  the  Mexican 
monarch,  one  of  the  attendants  of  the  chief 
envoy  was  observed  busy  with  his  pencil. 
His  work  was  found  to  be  a sketch  of  the 
Spaniards,  their  costumes,  arms,  &c.,  and 
was  intended  for  the  royal  eye.  To  heighten 
the  impression  of  the  scene  Cortes  ordered 
out  the  cavalry  on  the  beach,  and  com- 


manded a discharge  of  artillery,  to  the  in- 
describable consternation  of  the  Aztecs. 
Notwitstanding  their  alarm,  the  painters 
faithfully  recorded  every  event  after  their 
own  fashion,  not  omitting  the  ships,  the 
4 water  houses,’  as  they  called  them,  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  had  thus  an  early  illustration 
of  the  capabilities  of  the  Aztecs  in  the  use  of 
their  celebrated  picture  writing. 

Nothing  of  this  kind  was  known  to  the 
Incas  of  Peru  ; but  in  its  place  they  had 
their  own  peculiar  contrivance  called  the 
quipus.  The  quipu  was  a cord  about  two 
feet  long,  composed  of  different  coloured 
threads  tightly  twisted  together,  from  which 
a quantity  of  smaller  threads  were  suspended 
in  the  manner  of  a fringe.  The  threads 
were  of  different  colours,  and  were  tied  into 
knots  : the  word  quipu , indeed,  signifies  a 
knot.  The  colours  denoted  sensible  objects  ; 
as,  for  instance,  white  represented  silver, 
and  yefiow,  gold.  They  sometimes  also 
stood  for  abstract  ideas  ; thus  white  signified 
peace,  and  red,  war.  The  commonest  use  of 
the  quipus  was  arithmetical ; but  the  variety 
of  purposes  for  which  the  quipus  were  made 
to  serve  astonished  the  Spaniards.  Though 
as  a substitute  for  a written  language  the 
quipus  were  inferior  to  the  picture  writing 
of  the  Aztecs,  yet  they  enabled  the  ancient 
Peruvians  to  send  messages  ; and  collections 
of  these  skeins  of  many-coloured  threads, 
preserved  by  men  educated  in  the  mysteries 
pertaining  to  them,  constituted  the  national 
records  of  the  Incas. 


NEWLY-ISSUED,  OR  INEDITED 
STAMPS. 

This  month  we  have  the  pleasure  of  intro- 
ducing to  our  subscribers  some  stamps — ■ 
using  the  language  of  a distinguished  conti- 
nental chronicler — -4  worthy  the  name  of 
stamps,  such  as  are  rarely  viewed,  and 
whose  congeners  would  be  a bonus  to  the 
whole  world,  anything  approaching  them 
being  seldom  met  with  ; meriting  for  them- 
selves the  expense  of  an  appropriate  notice.’ 
After  this  grandiloquent  preamble — and 
we  may  avow  that  the  specimens  under 
notice  in  a great  measure  deserve  trumpet- 
ing— we  beg,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  will 
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honour  with  a favourable  reception  the  new 
series  of  stamps  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
the  approaching  issue  of  which  was  notified 
as  expected  so  long  ago  as  June  last  year,  in 
the  magazine  published  by  Mons.  Moens,  of 
Brussels. 

On  New-Year’s  Hay  last  appeared  a decree 
authorising  the  manufacture  of  a set  of 
postage  stamps,  bearing  the  effigy  of  Don 
Bernardin  Rivadavia.  It  was  at  first  pro- 
posed England  should  be  favoured  with  the 
order ; but  we  are  compelled  to  be  un- 
patriotic enough  to  congratulate  postal 
collectors  on  4 second  thoughts  being  best  ’ 
in  this  instance : the  authorities  changed 
their  minds ; and  the  neatness,  taste,  and 
elegance  of  the  Paris  engravers  decided  their 
preference. 

We  are  about  to  describe,  of  course,  from 
the  essays  adopted,  as  the  stamps  themselves 
will  scarcely  be  in  circulation  even  when  this 
notification  sees  the  light.  The  values  and 
colours  of  the  specimens  are  respectively  as 
before,  viz.,  5 centavos,  red;  10  centavos, 
green ; and  15  centavos,  blue : coloured 
impressions  on  a white  ground,  and  engraved 
on  steel.  But  the  colours,  we  are  given  to 
understand,  are  not  definitively  fixed  on,  and 
a change  will  probably  be  made  before  issue. 

Like  the  half  hundred  sea  nymphs  attend- 
ant on  Doris,  so  beautifully  described  by 
Ovid  as  differing  in  feature, — 

‘ facies  non  omnibus  una, 

Nec  di versa  tainen,  qualem  decet  esse  sororum/ — 

but  all  4 to  a man,’  as  an  Irishman  would 
say,  decidedly  evidencing  a sisterly  con- 
nection ; and  like  the  latest  series  of  Italians, 
these  stamps  bear  the  same  effigy,  but  vary 
as  to  the  ornamentation. 

The  portrait  represents  a jollyT-looking, 
rather  bull-necked,  black-haired  individual, 
in  the  by-going  costume  of  high  coat  collar, 
ditto  collar,  and  white  choker,  having  rather 
the  appearance  of  a respectable,  responsible 
storekeeper,  than  the  head  of  a government ; 
but  not  being  born  a king,  we  suppose 
nature  was  not  prophetess  sufficient  to 
bestow  a regal  type  upon  him. 

The  representation,  then,  of  the  Argentine 
representative,  in  the  stamps  of  lowest  value, 
centres  an  oval  within  an  oval  band  touching 
the  four  sides  of  a rectangle ; said  band  bear- 


ing Hepublica  Argentina  above,  and  Cinco 
centavos  below ; each  of  these  four  words 
being  isolated  by  a small  curvilinear  triangle. 
The  four  corners  are  filled  by  figures  de- 
noting the  value,  and  a device  something 
like,  but  not  identical  with  any  of  those 
occupying  the  same  position  in  the  new 
issue  for  Italy.  The  effigy  does  not  show 
the  full  face,  but  inclines  slightly  to  the  left 
of  the  beholder. 

The  10  centavos  stamp  is  the  least  pre- 
possessing of  the  three.  The  oval  containing 
the  portrait  is  not  set  off  by  a band  as  in  the 
others.  Above  and  below  it,  in  curved  lines, 
stand  Uepublica  Argentina ; and  above  and 
below  those  words  again,  in  smaller  capitals, 
the  value,  Diez  centavos , shows  itself.  An 
ornamental  device  around  the  oval,  and  the 
figures  10  in  each  of  the  four  corners,  com- 
plete the  stamp. 

The  palm  of  beauty  must  be  awarded  to 
the  remaining  specimen,  which  is  well  worth 
the  added  prices  of  its  congeners.  Between 
the  oval  band  (having  the  name  of  the  coun- 
try above,  as  in  the  5 centavos,  and  the 
monetary  denomination,  Quince  centavos , 
beneath)  and  the  portrait,  is  a narrow  orna- 
mental band.  The  figures  denoting  fifteen 
are  repeated  twice  only  in  this  stamp,  that  is 
to  say,  in  fancy  figures  on  the  right  and  left, 
in  ovals  hiding  both  bands  where  they  fall. 
The  corners  exhibit  neat  designs  of  a curvi- 
lineal  pattern. 

We  think  the  page  of  a good  postage- 
stamp  collector’s  album  devoted  to  the 
specimens  of  the  Argentine  Confederation 
and  Republic — -numbering,  as  it  will  do  when 
the  subjects  under  consideration  are  annexed, 
eleven  individuals  in  three  very  distinct  and 
peculiar  types— will  form  one  of  the  most  sin- 
gular and  attractive  objects  in  his  collection. 

The  beautiful  stamps  of  Costa  Rica  are 
further  augmented  by  an  impression  similar 
in  design  to  the  rest ; value,  cuatro  reales 
(four  reals)  ; colour,  green. 

The  Trinidad  sixpenny  is  now  printed  of 
a bright  verdigris  colour ; and  the  penny  is 
deep  blood-red. 

The  Swan  River  penny  stamp  has  likewise 
changed  colour,  being  of  a darker  red,  tinged 
with  a soupgon  of  violet.  By  the  last  mail 
we  received  a new  blue  fourpenny  stamp — • 
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the  rose  coloured  one  being  now  out  of  use. 
Our  correspondent  informs 
us  that  a brick-coloured 
fourpenny  will  shortly  be 
issued. 

Re-impressions  of  the 
rare  old  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese are  in  the  market, 
one  of  which,  the  100  reis 
Donna  Maria,  we  engrave. 

The  annexed  is  a repre- 
sentation of  Me.  Robish 
and  Co.’s  local  stamp, 
franking  from  Acapulco, 
in  Mexico,  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  California.  This 
specimen  is  printed  both 
in  blue  and  pink. 

Next  month  we  shall 
exhibit  an  engraving  of 
the  new  value  for  Lubeck.  It  is  very  like 
those  in  present  use,  but  not  in  relief.  It  is 
brown  on  white  paper ; value,  1^  schilling. 

A new  Hamburg  stamp  is  just  issued,  2.\ 
sch.,  green  on  white,  similar  in  design  to 
that  for  sch. 

We  have  to  note,  moreover,  a medio 
centavo  Venezuela  stamp,  exactly  like  the 
stamps  of  the  latest  issue,  except,  of  course, 
in  the  words  denoting  value ; colour,  a 

Last  month  we  figured 
the  stamp  for  Holstein. 
In  the  present  number 
will  be  seen  a representa- 
tion of  that  for  Schleswig 
exclusively . The  figure  is 
description  sufficient.  It 
is  printed  in  rose.  This 
employment  of  two  dif- 
ferent stamps  looks  as  if  the  authorities 
anticipated  a permanent  separation  of  the 
duchies.  We  understand  the  present  issue 
is  already  obsolete  on  account  of  the  mone- 
tary value  being  in  Danish  money,  and  that 
the  Prussian  currency  will  be  substituted. 

One  of  the  choicest  collections  in  London 
has  just  been  enriched  by  a set  of  essays  for 
Greece,  nine  in  number,  same  design  and 
value.  The  colours  are,  green,  pink,  mauve, 
orange,  blue,  black,  yellow,  chocolate,  and 
scarlet.  They  are  more  attractive  than 


brownish  pink. 


beautiful ; and  from  their  large  size,  which 
is  about  that  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation 
Company’s  stamp,  are  not  likely  to  be 
adopted.  A medallion  portrait  of  King 
George  I.  blockades  the  centre  of  a view  ot 
the  Parthenon  ; underneath  which,  Ell. 
Gramm.,  in  Greek  characters ; and  the  value 
(20  lept.)  in  each  of  the  four  corners. 

The  latest  novelty  is  the  shilling  stamp — 
we  hope  we  may  call  it  provisional — for  St. 
Helena.  It  is— like  those  of  the  respective 
denominations  of  one  penny  and  fourpence — 
impressed  from  the  same  die  as  the  original 
sixpenny,  with  that  value  crossed  off, 
but  one  shilling  sub- 
stituted, and  of  a 
green  colour  in  the 
present  instance. 

Collectors  have  a 
right  to  anticipate 
a regular  series  for 
the  island. 

The  40  cents  en- 
velope stamp  of  the 
United  States,  here 
figured,  was,  we  believe,  an  essay  re- 
jected by  the  government, 
and  deservedly  so,  owing 
to  its  unrivalled  ugliness. 

The  20-cents  Confede- 
rate is  a very  neat-look- 
ing, unpretending  stamp, 
printed  in  green  on  white. 

Wo  are  just  in  time  to 
inform  our  readers  that 
another  new  stamp  for  Schleswig  is  issued. 
Its  value  is  lj  schilling,  and  of  a light  green 
colour.  It  is  similar  in  design  to  the  4 sch. 
Schleswig  figured  above. 


ABUSES  OF  THE  LETTER  FRANKING 
SYSTEM. 


In  old  records  of  the  English  post-office  still 
preserved,  we  find  lists  of  franked  consign- 
ments ; the  following,  culled  from  a number 
of  such,  will  indicate  their  character  : 

‘ Fifteen  couple  of  hounds,  going  to  the 
king  of  the  Romans  with  a free  pass.’  ‘ Two 
maid- servants,  going  as  laundresses  to  my 
Lord  Ambassador  Methuen.’  £ Doctor 
Crichton,  carrying  with  him  a cow  and  divers 
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necessaries.’  ‘ Three  suits  of  cloaths , for 
some  nobleman’s  lady  at  the  court  of  Por- 
tugal.’ ‘ Two  bales  of  stockings  for  the  use  (?) 
of  the  ambassador  to  the  crown  of  Portugal.’ 

‘ A deal  case,  with  four  flitches  of  bacon,  for 
Mr.  Pennington  of  Rotterdam.’, 

When  the  control  of  the  packet  service 
passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  post-office 
authorities,  and  when  the  right  of  franking 
letters  became  properly  sanctioned  and  sys- 
tematised, we  hear  no  more  of  this  kind  of 
abuses  of  privilege.  The  franking  system 
was  henceforth  confined  to  passing  free 
through  the  post  any  letter  which  should  be 
endorsed  on  the  cover  with  the  signature  of 
a member  of  either  house  of  parliament.  It 
was  not  necessary,  however,  that  parliament 
should  be  in  session,  or  that  the  correspond- 
ence should  be  on  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
(though  this  was  the  original  design  of  the 
privilege)  to  insure  this  immunity  from  post- 
age ; and  this  arrangement,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  led  to  various  forms  of  abuse. 
Members  signed  large  packets  of  covers  at 
once,  and  supplied  them  to  friends  in  large 
quantities ; sometimes  they  were  sold ; they 
have  been  known  to  have  been  given  to  ser- 
vants in  lieu  of  wages,  the  servants  selling 
them  again  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business. 
Nor  was  this  all.  So  little  precaution  seems 
to  have  been  used,  that  thousands  of  letters 
passed  through  the  post-office  with  forged 
signatures  of  members.  To  such  an  extent 
did  these  and  kindred  abuses  accumulate, 
that  whereas  in  1715,  £24,000  worth  of 
franked  correspondence  passed  through  the 
post-office,  in  1763  the  amount  had  increased 
to  £170,000.  During  the  next  year,  viz.,  in 
1764,  parliament  enacted  that  no  letter 
should  pass  free  through  the  post-office  un- 
less the  whole  address  was  in  the  member’s 
own  handwriting,  and  his  signature  attached 
likewise.  It  is  obvious  that  this  arrange- 
ment would  materially  lessen  the  frauds 
practised  upon  the  public  revenue  of  the 
country.  But  even  these  precautions  were 
not  sufficient,  for  fresh  regulations  were  ren- 
dered necessary  in  the  year  1784.  This  time 
it  was  ordered  that  all  franks  should  be 
dated — the  month  to  be  given  in  full — and 
further,  that  all  such  letters  should  be  put 
into  the  post  on  the  same  day. 


From  1784  to  the  date  of  the  penny-post- 
age era,  the  estimated  value  of  franked  letters 
was  £80,000  annually.  No  further  reforms 
were,  however,  attempted,  till  Sir  Rowland 
Hill  advocated  the  very  radical  and  indis- 
pensable reform  of  entirely  abrogating  the 
privilege.  In  the  bill,  which  through  his 
unceasing  energy  was  introduced  into  par- 
liament in  1839,  no  provision  was  made  such 
as  had  existed  for  a couple  of  centuries. 

Writing  on  this  subject,  and  having  men- 
tioned the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  penny- 
post  system,  we  may  advert  to  an  anecdote 
which  has  been  mistakingly  reported  regard- 
ing him. 

Coleridge  the  poet,  when  a young  man, 
visiting  the  Lake  District,  halted  at  the  door 
of  a wayside  inn  at  the  moment  when  the 
rural  post-messenger  was  delivering  a letter 
to  the  barmaid  of  the  place.  Upon  receiving 
it,  she  turned  it  over  and  over  in  her  hand, 
and  then  asked  the  postage  of  it.  The  post- 
man demanded  a shilling.  Sighing  deeply, 
however,  the  girl  handed  the  letter  back, 
saying  she  was  too  poor  to  pay  the  required 
sum.  The  young  poet  at  once  offered  to 
pay  the  postage,  and  in  spite  of  the  girl’s 
resistance,  which  the  humane  tourist  deemed 
quite  natural,  did  so.  The  postman  had 
scarce  left  the  place,  when  the  young  bar- 
maid confessed  that  she  had  learned  all  that 
she  was  likely  to  know  from  the  letter ; that 
she  had  only  been  practising  a preconceived 
trick : she  and  her  brother  having  agreed 
that  a few  hieroglyphics  on  the  back  of  a 
post-letter  should  tell  her  all  she  wanted  to 
know,  whilst  the  letter  would  contain  no 
writing.  ‘ We  are  so  poor,’  she  added,  ‘that 
we  have  invented  this  manner  of  correspond- 
ing and  franking  our  letters.’  Mr.  Hill, 
having  heard  of  this  incident,  introduced  it 
into  his  first  pamphlet  on  postal  reform,  as  a 
lively  illustration  of  the  absurdity  of  the  old 
system.  It  was  by  an  inadvertency  on  the 
part  of  a modern  historical  writer  that  Mr. 
Hill  was  ever  described  as  the  person  to  whom 
the  incident  happened. — Boole  of  Bays. 


It  is  worth  notice  that  the  whole  expense  of  all  the 
provincial  post-office  establishments  in  England  and 
Wales  is  not  so  great  as  that  for  the  chief  office  in  London  ; 
the  provincial  expenses  being  £484,611,  while  the  ex- 
penses in  London  are  £497,023. 
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REVIEWS  of  POSTAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

JBescltreibung  cler  bis  jetzt  bekannten  Brief- 
marken  (mehr  ah  2200  sorten ) nebst 
Notizien  iiber  die  ncichgedruckten  Marken 
und  einer  Anleitung  zur  Einrichtung  von 
Sammlungen.  Strasburg  : WWE'  Berger- 
Leyrault  & Sohn,  1864.  A Description 
of  more  than  2200  different  sorts  of 
Postage  Stamps  known  up  to  the  date 
of  publication  ; with  notices  of  counter- 
feits, and  some  bints  on  the  arrangement 
of  collections.  Strasburg  : Berger- 

Levrault  and  Son. 

This  carefully-printed  publication  proves 
that  the  continental  writers  can  get  their 
lucubrations  well  set  up  on  good  paper  if 
they  choose.  Any  annotation  may  be  made 
in  this  stamp  catalogue  without  running  the 
risk  of  making  a large  shapeless  blot,  as  is 
usually  the  case  on  attempting  to  correct  an 
error  in  a book  published  on  the  contineut. 

The  author — whose  identity  will  be  easily 
recognised,  notwithstanding  the  veil  either 
intentionally  or  unintentionally  cast  over  it — 
having  one  of  the  finest  and  most  perfect 
collections  of  postage  stamps  in  France,  and 
having  been  a collector  some  time  before  the 
mania  reached  this  country,  has  peculiar 
facilities  for  compiling  such  a work  as  the 
present.  Of  these  he  has  thoroughly  availed 
himself;  and  his  manual  maybe  pronounced 
as  near  perfection  as  could  possibly  be 
expected.  Of  course,  from  the  comparatively 
few  English  collectors  who  understand  suffi- 
cient German  to  comprehend  the  descriptions 
accurately,  it  is  not  likely  to  fall  into  general 
use  in  this  country,  nor  was  it  to  be  desired 
it  should,  as  we  already  possess  the  four 
editions  of  our  old  friend  Mount  Brown, 
who  promises  us  a fifth  in  May ; but 
throughout  Germany,  and  wherever  the 
German  language  is  understood,  it  will  most 
probably  command  a large  sale.  Our  read- 
ers will  see  by  an  advertisement  in  another 
part  of  this  magazine  that  copies  may  be  had 
of  Messrs.  Williams  & Norgate,  foreign  book- 
sellers, Co  vent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

The  preface  explains  the  plan  of  the  work, 
and  foreshows  the  author’s  notices  of  those 
specimens  not  strictly  coming  under  the 
denomination  of  postage  stamps  in  the  body 


of  the  work.  These  he  divides  into  six 
heads,  first  mentioning  the  Probedriicke,  or 
essays  proper,  which  were  actually  ordered 
by  the  post-office  authorities.  Next  come 
the  Vorschldge,  or  essays  proposed  by  private 
individuals  and  not  adopted  by  the  postal 
officials.  Thirdly  stand  the  Druckproben , or 
proofs  ; including  stamps  from  the  die  in 
legitimate  use,  but  on  better  paper,  and  in 
abnormal  colours.  Then  follow  the  Nach- 
driicke , or  forgeries  ; comprehending  at  once 
such  stamps  as  never  existed,  and  fictitious 
copies  of  the  genuine.  Fifthly,  there  are  the 
Fdlschungen , or  falsifications  : these  comprise 
what  we  ourselves  generally  typify  as  chemi- 
cals or  colombos,  that  is  to  say,  purposely 
or  accidentally  changed  in  colour.  And 
lastly  come  in  the  very  numerous  stamps 
emitted  by  private  firms,  which  our  author, 
and  we  think  rightly,  pronounces  as  having 
a perfect  right  to  figure  in  postage-stamp 
albums,  whenever  they  have  been  or  may  be 
employed  to  frank  epistolary  communications. 

There  never  was  a French  writer  yet  who 
did  not  add  a postscript  to  his  ‘ lastly  ’ ; and 
consequently  we  find  here  an  intimation 
that  amateurs  may  form  a supplementary 
collection  of  bill  of  exchange  stamps,  &c., 
but  that  they  ought  to  be  strictly  excluded 
from  the  postage-stamp  album. 

Three  or  four  pages  of  directions  for 
arranging  collections  follow,  and  then  comes 
the  catalogue  itself. 

The  geographical  order  is  strictly — and 
being  really  tired  of  bestowing  unlimited 
praise,  we  will  therefore  relieve  ourselves 
by  adding,  too  strictly — followed.  Europe, 
Africa,  Asia,  Oceanica,  North  America,  the 
West  Indies,  and  South  America  succeed 
each  other  in  due  course, — an  arrangement 
open  to  no  objection  ; but  we  prefer  Oppen’s 
alphabetical  posing  of  the  several  countries 
included  in  each  of  these  heads,  to  that  of 
the  publication  under  review.  In  Europe, 
for  example,  the  author  begins  at  the  north, 
proceeding  as  regularly  as  possible  to  the 
south ; but  this  makes  it  rather  difficult  to 
find  the  place  of  which  one  is  in  quest. 
Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  with  their 
appendages,  coming  first ; and  followed  by 
Oldenburg,  Mecklenburg,  Hamburg,  Prussia, 
Hanover,  and  Lubeck ; concluding  with  Spain 
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and  its  colonies,  and  Portugal ; knock  on  the 
head  all  our  pre-conceived  notions  of  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  individuals  in  all  the 
albums  we  have  ever  seen.  This  inconvenience 
is,  of  course,  obviated  by  an  elaborate  alpha- 
betical index  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  A 
perfect  tabular  view  of  the  different  mone- 
tary values,  with  their  equivalents,  is  also 
appended,  and  will  be  found  both  interesting 
and  useful  to  the  student. 

In  the  body  of  the  work,  which  naturally 
takes  up  about  ten-elevenths  of  the  114 
pages,  the  descriptions  of  the  stamps  are 
sufficiently  minute  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  error  in  the  identification  of  a recent 
acquisition.  The  tedium  of  repetition  is  well 
relieved,  and  the  eye  at  once  gratified,  by 
the  adoption  of  capital  letters  as  a memoria 
technica , to  denote  the  colours  and  other 
characteristics  of  the  stamps  ; and  small  neat 
circles,  oblongs,  squares,  ovals,  &c.,  to  sig- 
nalise their  forms ; much  in  the  same  way 
as  employed  in  the  Standard  Catalogue , 
published  by  Hotten,  of  Piccadilly. 

The  dates  of  issues,  whenever  they  could 
be  accurately  ascertained,  are  given ; and, 
in  fact,  every  possible  information  interesting 
to  the  zealous  amateur  is  afforded.  Some 
idea  of  the  number  of  specimens  never 
hitherto  catalogued,  introduced  to  notice  in 
the  work  before  us,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  no  fewer  than  ten  Belgian 
essays  are  chronicled,  when  we  believe  never 
more  than  two  have  been  yet  noted  in  any 
previous  manual.  As  for  the  essays  of  the 
French  republic  and  empire,  they  appropriate 
four  of  the  duodecimo  pages  to  themselves. 

Such  a publication  as  we  now  have  the 
pleasure  of  reviewing  bids  fair  to  prove  that 
postage- stamp  collecting,  as  many  croakers 
would  seem  to  insinuate,  is  by  no  means  on 
the  decline.  Another  proof  is  the  total 
exhaustion  of  Mount  Brown’s  fourth  edition, 
accompanied  by  frequent  and  pressing  calls 
upon  his  publisher  to  furnish  a fifth,  which 
will  be  responded  to,  as  we  have  before 
intimated,  about  the  beginning  of  this  month. 

Since  writing  the  above  we  have  been 
favoured  by  the  author  with  a copy  of  the 
work  on  still  superior  paper,  bound  in 
morocco  gilt,  with  gilt-edged  leaves ; and 
we  conclude  either  sort  may  be  pur- 


chased, according  to  the  taste  and  pecuniary 
means  of  the  amateur. 

This  manual  may  afro  be  obtained  with 
blank  pages  interleaved  for  any  notes, 
observations,  or  additions  of  novel  specimens. 

Once  a Month;  or , The  Stamp-Collector's 
Advertiser.  Manchester:  0.  & H.  Gloyn. 

The  first  number  of  a second  series  of 
monthly  publications  under  the  above  title, 
on  better  paper,  and  with  more  pretensions 
to  the  character  of  a postal  magazine.  The 
world  is  wide  enough,  and,  we  are  happy  to 
say,  the  spread  of  postage-stamp  furore  is 
broad  enough  to  find  scope  for  the  circula- 
tion of  this  and  many  similar  periodicals. 

An  Eton  collegian  gives  the  opening  paper. 
The  next  is  a review  of  rare  postage  stamps  ; 
Part  I.  containing  notices  of  the  rarer  issues 
of  Europe,  in  many  cases  giving  the  market- 
able values.  This  latter  feature  would  be 
useful,  could  any  permanency  be  given  to  it ; 
but  all  collectors  must  be  well  aware  that  a 
stamp  at  one  time  common,  in  comparatively 
a short  period  becomes  rare,  and  vice  versa. 
In  the  former  category  stand  the  earlier 
issues  of  Oldenburg,  &c. ; and  in  the  latter, 
the  5-reis  Donna  Maria,  which  we  remember 
not  very  long  since  was  almost  unattainable. 
The  writer  is  scarcely  correct  in  some  of  his 
statements ; remarking,  for  instance,  that 
the  envelope  stamps  of  England  cannot  be 
procured  in  large  quantities ; whereas  a 
shilling’s  worth  or  a hundred  pounds’  worth 
simply  requires  the  same  trouble,  irrespective 
of  price,  to  obtain.  He  says  all  the  postage 
stamps  of  France  are  easy  to  be  had.  We 
wish  he  would  procure  us  some  of  the  one 
franc  of  the  Republic,  vermilion. 

An  article  on  the  Sandwich  Islands  intro- 
duces engravings  of  five  of  the  stamps  of  that 
locality ; and  some  half  dozen  more  are  met 
with  in  various  pages  of  the  number. 
Reviews,  advertisements,  and  original  com- 
munications add  to  the  interest ; and  we 
rejoice  to  see,  by  an  extract  from  the  North 
British  Daily  Mail , that  one  of  the  many 
postal  swindlers  has  met  with  his  deserts. 

A notice  respecting  the  first  three  series 
of  Prussian  adhesive  stamps,  by  a London 
correspondent,  quite  took  us  by  surprise,  as 
it  reverses  in  toto  the  chronological  order  in 
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which,  the  second  and  third  issues  have  been 
hitherto,  we  believe,  universally  arranged  in 
all  catalogues,  both  British  and  continental. 
In  common  with  other  collectors,  we  had 
ever  imagined  the  three  without  any  crossed 
lines  as  the  second  issue.  The  communica- 
tion we  allude  to  transfers  them,  however, 
to  the  third.  We  must  take  leave  to  doubt 
the  purity  of  the  new  light  thrown  upon  the 
subject.  As  far  as  our  own  experience  goes, 
we  perfectly  remember  those  heretofore 
considered  as  the  third  series  coming  over  in 
shoals  upon  letters,  when  the  block  stamps 
were  seldom  to  be  met  with;  and  just  before 
the  appearance  of  the  present  issue,  on  send- 
ing to  Berlin  for  specimens  of  the  current 
stamps,  we  received  none  other  than  those 
with  crossed  lines. 

The  publication  of  the  second  number  has 
been  deferred  until  the  first  of  May,  and  will 
appear  henceforth  the  same  date  each  month. 
The  ornamental  cover,  which  was  not  ready 
before,  will  then  come  into  use.  Altogether 
the  magazine  does  credit  to  its  publishers, 
and  we  cordially  wish  it  every  success. 
Katalog  uber  die  Brief marlcen  . alter  Lander. 
Leipzig  : Zschiesche  and  Koder.  Third- 
edition. 

It  looks  well  for  the  spread  of  the  postage- 
stamp  collecting  movement,  that  the  enter- 
prising firm  of  Messrs.  Zschiesche  and  Koder, 
in  Saxony,  has  already  exhausted  the  second 
edition  of  their  catalogue.  We  recommend 
a careful  reading  of  the  English  preface,  and 
assure  our  subscribers  they  will  find  it  worth 
their  while. 

As  we  previously  remarked  in  our  notice 
of  the  former  edition,  this  publication  does 
credit  to  the  care  and  neatness  of  the  Ger- 
man press.  The  paper  is  tolerably  good  ; 
the  letter- press  unexceptionable  ; and  errata 
few  or  none.  It  is  not  likely  to  command  a 
great  circulation  in  this  country,  as  we  pos- 
sess several  manuals  of  the  kind  in  our  own 
language ; but  no  doubt  the  German  postal 
amateurs  will  very  largely  patronise  it.  We 
think  a priced  general  catalogue  quite  a 
mistake,  from  the  mutability  of  the  value  of 
all  things,  postage  stamps  not  excluded. 
Next  month  we  anticipate  the  pleasure  of 
heralding  Mount  Brown’s  fifth  edition,  which 
will  probably  appear  ere  this  sees  the  light. 
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THE  BRITISH  POST  ABOUT  THE 
TEAR  1780. 

Hark!  ’tis  the  twanging  horn  o’er  yonder  bridge,. 
That  with  its  wearisome  but  needful  length 
Bestrides  the  wintry  flood,  in  which  the  moon 
Sees  her  un wrinkled  face  reflected  bright ; — 

He  comes,  the  herald  of  a noisy  world, 

With  spattered  boots,  strapped  waist,  and  frozen  locks, 
News  from  all  nations  lumbering  at  his  back. 

True  to  his  charge,  the  close-packed  load  behind, 

Yet  careless  what  he  brings, — his  one  concern 
Is  to  conduct  it  to  the  destined  inn, 

And,  having  dropped  th’  expected  bag,  pass  on. 

He  whistles  as  he  goes,  light-hearted  wretch, 

Cold  and  yet  cheerful ; messenger  of  grief 
Perhaps  to  thousands,  and  of  joy  to  some ; 

To  him  indifferent,  whether  grief  or  joy. 

Houses  in  ashes,  and  the  fall  of  stocks, 

Births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  epistles  wet 
With  tears,  that  trickled  down  the  writer’s  cheeks 
East  as  the  periods  from  his  fluent  quill, 

Or  charged  with  am’rous  sighs  of  absent  swains, 

Or  nymphs  responsive,  equally  affect 
His  horse  and  him,  unconscious  of  them  all. 

But  0 th’  important  budget ! ushered  in 
With  such  heart-shaking  music,  who  can  say 
What  are  its  tidings  ? Have  our  troops  awaked  ? 

Or  do  they  still,  as  if  with  opium  drugged, 

Snore  to  the  murmurs  of  th’  Atlantic  wave  ? 

Is  India  free  ? and  does  she  wear  her  plumed 
And  jewelled  turban  with  a smile  of  peace, 

Or  do  we  grind  her  still  ? The  grand  debate, 

The  popular  harangue,  the  tart  reply, 

The  logic,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  wit, 

And  the  loud  laugh, — I long  to  know  them  all : 

I burn  to  set  the  imprisoned  wranglers  free, 

And  give  them  voice  and  utterance  once  again. 

COWPER. 


POSTAL  CHIT-CHAT. 

India  Proof  of  the  Mulready  Envelope.— One  of 
the  rare  impressions  from  the  engraved  design  by  Mul- 
ready for  a postage  envelope  has  been  advertised  in  the 
Times  for  sale.  It  is  described  as  ‘an  India-proof  im- 
ression — one  of  six — from  the  original  block  engraved  by 
ohm  Thompson  in  the  year  1840,  price  twenty  guineas .’ 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  April  5,  1864,  Mr.  E. 
Long  advocated  a cheaper  rate  of  charge  for  transmission 
of  newspapers.  ‘ If,’  said  he,  ‘ a cheaper  stamp  for  news- 
papers was  issued,  it  would  be  a boon  to  the  public,  and 
would  not  be  an  injury  to  the  revenue;’  but  the  matter 
was  not  taken  up  by  the  house. 

A Costly  Courtship.— At  a public  meeting  recently 
held  in  Birmingham  it  was  decided  to  erect  a statue  of  Sir 
Rowland  Hill  in  that  town.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Miller  ad- 
dressed the  meeting,  and,  in  alluding  to  the  benefits  of  the 
penny  postage,  said  that  he  had  a very  painful  recollec- 
tion— and  they  would  excuse  a man  who,  in  these  matters, 
was  now  in  his  dotage  (laughter),  and  wished  to  take  the 
nivilege  of  babbling,  as  old  men  did — but  he  had  a very 
ively  recollection  of  the  expensive  character  of  his  court- 
ship, which  took  place  he  would  not  say  how  many  years 
ago.  Every  letter  he  received  cost  him  eightpence,  and 
as  he  was  never  vain  enough  to  think  his  love  letters  were 
worth  eightpence,  he  always  paid  the  postage  himself; 
and  the  consequence  was,  he  never  exchanged  a letter 
with  that  lady  but  it  cost  him  sixteen  pence. 
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Sm  Rowland  Hill  has  addressed  a letter  of  thanks  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  for  the  flattering-  notice  they 
have  taken  of  his  services  in  awarding  him  his  full  salary 
as  a retiring  allowance.  At  the  same  time,  he  takes  ob- 
jection to  a passage  in  their  minute  intimating  that  he 
was  not  the  first  to  suggest  a uniform  rate  of  penny  post- 
age, and  claims  for  himself  the  sole  and  exclusive  credit 
of  having  made  the  suggestion.  To  show  that  Mr.  Wal- 
lace, formerly  member  for  Greenock,  had  not  made  the 
suggestion  before  him,  he  quotes  from  the  last  speech  Mr. 
Wallace  made  on  postage  reform  before  the  publication  of 
his  pamphlet,  in  which  he  advocates  a minimum  charge  of 
threepence,  and  an  additional  penny  for  every  50  miles. 

Conveyance  or  Mails. — The  sum  of  £574,236  is  to  be 
voted  by  Parliament  this  session  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  mails  by  railway  in  the  United  Kingdom ; and  the 
sum  of  £146,016  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  by  mail 
coaches,  vans,  carts,  omnibuses,  and  pneumatic  tubes. 
The  chief  payments  to  railways  in  England  for  the  con- 
veyance of  mails  in  the  year  are  these — London  and 
North-Western  Railway,  £82,416 ; Chester  and  Holyhead, 
£30,200;  Lancaster  and  Carlisle,  £18,206 ; Great  Western, 
£49,829;  North-Eastern,  £39,177 ; Stockton  and  Darling- 
ton, £1,311 ; Midland,  £35,190 ; South-Eastern,  £23,635 ; 
South-Western,  £21,620 ; Great  Eastern,  £21,367 ; Great 
Northern,  £9,877 ; Bristol  and  Exeter,  £9,875  ; South 
Devon,  £7,479 ; Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  £6,900. 

Who  Originated  the  Penny  Postage  ? — One  of  the 
London  daily  journals  recently  permitted  the  insertion  of 
a statement  respecting  the  originator  of  the  pemiy  postage 
rate ; but  the  information  given  was  incorrect.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  fact: — William  Dockura,  a merchant  of 
London,  did  not  ‘setup’  the  penny  rate  in  London  for 
the  collection  and  delivery  of  messages  and  parcels.  This 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  post-offlee.  The 
party  who  did  so  was  named  Murray.  He  was  an  uphol- 
sterer, and  commenced  his  private  speculation  in  1681. 
In  1683  Murray  resigned  his  interest  in  the  venture  to 
Dockura;  but  in  atrial  at  the  King’s  Bench  bar,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  right  to  circulate  correspondence 
was  adjudged  to  belong  to  the  Duke  of  York,  as  part  of 
the  General  Post ; and  in  consequence  it  was  then  an- 
nexed to  the  crown,  and  the  revenues  arising  therefrom 
were  made  subject  to  the  payment  of  pensions  to  favourites 
at  court  and  other  ‘ distinguished  personages.’  Dockura 
was  compensated  for  his  loss,  and  made  General  ‘Con- 
troller ; ’ but  for  subsequent  malversation  of  the  funds  he 
was  eventually  dismissed  the  public  service. — The  Grocer 

For  the  Amusement  op  our  Readers  we  give  the 
following  ‘English’  preface,  extracted  from  a German 
catalogue  of  postage  stamps : — 

‘ By  penning  this  new  edition  of  our  catalogue  of  post- 
age stamps  we  have  preserved  the  early  division  into  the 
five  parties  of  the  globe  and  the  alphabetic  order  of  the 
particular  states  without  regard  to  their  belonging  to  a 
greater  confederated  state ; we  believe  by  this  manner  to 
facilitate  very  much,  and  by  means  a complete  index, 
the  use  of  this  catalogue. 

‘ To  this  new  edition  have  we  annexed  the  prices  prin- 
cipally for  the  reason  for  sending  it  under  cross- envelop. 

‘ Eor  avoiding  all  possible  errors  we  beg  now  our 
honoured  committers  to  denote  their  commands  only  by 
the  continued  number  of  the  catalogue. 

‘ By  sketching  the  emissions,  we  have  us  limited  but  to 
give  the  main  characteristics,  as  the  names  of  portrays, 
arms,  emblems,  or  value,  and  the  colours  of  print  and 
paper,  so  that  no  mistake  can  take  place. 

‘ Some  catalogues  quote  of  stamps  and  envelopes  of  one 
and  the  same  emission  and  of  one  and  the  same  value 
different  shadings,  as  light  blue,  light  red,  etc. ; we  have 


this  object  not  taken  in  account,  than  it  occurs  to  often 
that  the  colours  change  under  the  action  of  the  sun-light ; 
in  other  cases  such  differences  in  the  tints  find  their 
ground  in  later  reimpi-essions  of  an  unchanged  emission, 
in  which  the  coloured  ink  or  paper  not  harmonizes  all 
over  with  the  first  print. 

‘ Also  have  we  excluded  the  so-called  Essays,  because 
we  cannot  think  that  such  stamps  which  have  never  come 
in  public  use,  can  have  some  value  for  a collection. 

‘ All  new  following  emissions,  which  are  given  out 
after  the  publication  of  this  catalogue,  likewise,  perhaps, 
necessary  corrections,  arc  brought,  for  the  future,  imme- 
diately in  our  monthly  published  “Magazin  fur  Brief- 
marken  Sammler.” 

‘By  comands  we  entreat  our  honoured  committers  to 
demand  always  more  stamps  or  envelopes  then  is  the 
amont  of  money ; it  occurs  sometimes  that  we  have  not 
all  the  desired  stamps  in  store,  and  in  this  manner  it  will 
be  possible  for  us  to  equalize  the  amount  of  the  sum.’ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

DR.  GRAY  ON  THE  PRINCE  CONSORT  ESSAYS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘ Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 

Sir, — In  reply  to  an  inquiry  respecting  the  Prince 
Consort  engraved  stamps,  I may  observe  that  I have 
only  seen  two  or  three  separate  examples,  which  were 
offered  to  me  for  sale,  and  which  I declined,  as  I was 
then,  and  am  now,  convinced  in  my  own  mind — both 
from  historical  evidence  and  other  circumstances — that 
the  story  of  their  having  been  exhibited  before  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee  on  Postage  is  a fiction. 

I may  observe  that  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Rowland  Hill,  in  the 
first  edition  of  his  pamphlet,  proposed  that  all  letters 
should  be  charged  by  weight,  and  that  when  weighed  the 
postage  should  be  paid  in  money  over  the  counter : the 
payment  by  means  of  stamps  was  urged  by  other  persons, 
and  was  considered  by  Mr.  Hill  before  the  Post-Oflice 
Commissioners,  and  even  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
pamphlet,  only  as  a subsidiary  or  secondary  way  of  pay- 
ing the  postage.  Mr.  Hill’s  Committee  of  Merchants 
and  Traders,  who  treated  the  question  after  the  plan  the 
Reform  Bill  had  been  agitated,  were  at  first  wished  to  use 
an  envelope,  and  one  printed  on  a particular  kind  of  paper, 
made  by  one  manufacturer,  was  the  favourite,  but  the 
other  paper  makers  and  the  stationers  objected,  and  to 
meet  their  objection  the  Committee  circulated  a party- 
coloured  stamp,  like  a medicine  stamp,  as  a specimen  of 
the  stamp  they  recommended. 

Some  other  person  proposed  an  envelope  with  an  em- 
bosssed  head,  somewhat  like  the  embossed  head  now  so 
much  in  use;  but  this  stamp  was  not  adopted  by  Mr. 
Hill’s  friends  until  after  the  Mulready  design,  which  was 
Mr.  Hill’s  favourite  form  of  envelope,  had  been  rejected 
by  public  opinion.  The  engraved  Queen’s  head  small 
stamp,  sold  in  sheets,  now  used,  was  not  suggested  until 
long  after,  and  was  never  shown  at  either  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee  or  the  Committee . of  Merchants 
and  Traders. 

I think  that  is  conclusive,  that  the  stamp  with  the 
Prince’s  head,  and  which  is  a mere  imitation  of  the 
engraved  Queen’s  head,  could  never  have  been  proposed 
or  shown  at  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  as  stated  by 
some  person  as  a proof  of  its  authenticity. 

Eor  these  reasons,  I regard  the  Prince  Consort  Stamp 
as  a modern  imitation  of  the  common  stamp,  produced  by 
a person  who  had  not  studied  the  history  of  the  question, 
or  he  could  not  have  produced,  as  an  early  essay,  a stamp 
that  proclaimed  so  distinctly  its  modem  origin. 
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Speaking  of  imitations  or  pretended  stamps,  it  may  be 
recollected  by  visitors  to  the  Exhibition  of  1862,  that 
there  was  exhibited  in  the  gallery,  by  an  engraver  of 
bank  notes,  &c.,  a series  of  imitations  of  postage  stamps — 
English,  American,  and  European,  which  did  not  pretend 
to  be  ‘ essays,’  but  only  specimens  of  his  art.  I have  seen 
some  of  these  engravings  in  postage-stamp  albums  ! 

British  Museum.  J.  E.  GRAY. 


AUSTRIAN  AND  SWISS  STAMP  FORGERIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘ Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 

Sir, — I think  I shall  be  rendering  a service  to  some  of 
your  subscribers,  by  signalising  a recent  stamp  forgery. 
It  is  the  old  Basle  dove,  2 § rappen.  The  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  counterfeits  hitherto  known  was 
the  uniform  bright  blue  ground  of  the  stamp ; whilst  in 
the  genuine  article  the  groundwork  was  formed  of  very 
minute  lines  of  blue,  closely  crowded  together,  yet  not  so 
much  so  as  entirely  to  hide  a white  ground. 

In  the  counterfeit  now  before  my  eyes,  the  forger  has 
perfectly  succeeded  in  imitating  this  distinctive  mark  of 
the  authentic  issue  ; but  he  has  missed  the  slight  swelling 
in  the  middle  of  the  fleur-de-lis. 

In  the  original  stamp  this  swell  is  formed  by  a strong 
black  mark,  above  and  below  which  are  observable  two 
small  parallelograms  composed  of  fine  lines,  and  conse- 
quently exposing  a small  but  evident  white  space ; whilst 
in  the  falsity  these  lines  are  coarsely  made,  and,  in  fact, 
all  the  white  lines  noticeable  in  the  fleur-de-lis  are  want- 
ing in  clearness. 

I have  likewise  ascertained  the  existence  of  counterfeits 
of  the  Austrian  journal  stamps,  head  of  Mercury.  The 
representative  of  the  yellow  is  printed  of  a dull  brownish 
yellow ; and  the  forgery  of  the  rose  is  a dirty  red. 

There  are  few  collectors  who  do  not  possess  an  authen- 
tic specimen  of  the  blue  Mercury.  On  comparing  that, 
it  is  very  easy  to  identify  the  fictitious  stamps,  by  noticing 
the  upper  part  of  the  wing  on  the  cap.  In  the  counter- 
feits may  be  remarked  a line  forming  a continuation  of 
the  upper  stroke  of  the  wing,  and  lengthening,  so  to  say, 
its  curve ; this  line  will  not  be  found  in  the  genuine 
copies. 

Postmarked  yellow  Mercuries  are  also  on  sale,  which 
are  evidently  falsifications.  The  paper  is  patchy,  the 
impression  almost  invisible  ; and  I have  every  reason  to 
conclude  that  these  impostures  are  produced  by  chemical 
agency  from  the  genuine  blue  stamp. 

I remain,  Sir 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

France.  CAROS. 


THE  HOLSTEIN  STAMP. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 
Sir,— As  ‘straws  show  the  way  the  wind  is  blowing,’ 
I feel  that  a sentence  in  your  last  article  on  ‘Newly- 
issued  Stamps’  may  mislead  some  as  to  the  way  the  wind 
is  blowing  in  the  Duchies.  Your  sentence  is,  ‘ It  would 
seem,  from  the  adoption  of  the  Danish  type,  that  the 
postal  authorities  in  the  revolted  provinces  have  at  least 
Danish  proclivities,  or  they  would  surely  have  issued  the 
original  provisional  stamps  or  something  akin  to  them.’ 
The  explanation  of  this  is  that  the  government  of  these 
provinces  (particularly  of  Schleswig)  although  not  nomi- 
nally is  really  in  the  hands  of  the  two  powers  who  are 
now  at  war  with  Denmark ; and  they  have  repeatedly 
announced  that  their  object  is  the  redress  of  certain  vio- 
lated conditions,  and  by  no  means  do  they  desire  the 
severance  of  the  duchies  from  the  kingdom, — and  so  their 
reason  for  keeping  the  Danish  type  of  stamp  is  quite 


apparent.  But  let  not  this  be  taken  as  a sign  of  the 
feeling  of  the  people  of  these  ‘ revolted  provinces.’  That 
feeling  is  as  strong  as  it  has  ever  been,  and  their  sever- 
ance from  Denmark  will  be  the  only  satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  the  affair  as  far  as  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners  are 
concerned.  When  the  government  of  these  provinces  is 
allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants,  then 
may  stamp  collectors  reasonably  expect  some  better  thing 
in  the  shape  of  a newly-issued  variety  of  the  old  stamp. 

I am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

London.  A.  W. 

DEALERS’  ‘BLACK  LIST.’ 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 

Sir, — In  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  frauds 
respectable  stamp  dealers  have  recently  suffered  from,  I 
. would  suggest  to  those  that  have  been  thus  victimised, 
an  exchange  of  the  addresses  of  all  persons  who  have 
obtained"  stamps  from  them  without  payment.  ’ I have 
not  come  off  myself  unscathed  in  the  matter,  and  shall  be 
therefore  happy  to  furnish  anyone  in  the  trade  with  the 
names  and  addresses  of  those  who  have  imposed  upon 
me  in  this  manner,  provided  he  furnishes  me  with  his 
‘black  list’  confidentially.  Would  it  not  be  well  to 
advertise  the  names  in  the  Stamp-Collector’ s Magazine  ? 

Yours  obediently, 

Belfast.  HENRY  R.  VICTOR 


THE  SYDNEY  POSTAGE  STAMPS. 

The  following  interesting  letter  from  one  of  our  corres- 
pondents appeared  in  Notes  and  Queries  in  February  last; 
and  though  the  first  question  is  satisfactorily  answered, 
yet  the  remainder  of  the  inquiries  have  as  yet  received  no 
further  elucidation  in  the  pages  of  that  periodical.  It 
occurs  to  us,  therefore,  that  if  brought  under  the  notice  of 
our  numerous  readers,  some  one  among  them  may  perhaps 
be  sufficiently  conversant  with  the  official  history  of  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales  to  be  able  to  furnish  us  with 
some  instructive  information  on  the  subject.  Several  of 
the  subjoined  remarks,  it  will  be  observed,  were  evidently 
suggested  by  Dr.  Gray’s  comprehensive  article  on  the 
Sydnejr  stamps,  published  in  oiu’  first  volume,  page  26. 

You  cursorily  notice  this  earliest  of  Australian  stamps  by  explaining  to  a 
Bristol  querist  the  exact  motto,  Sic  fort  in  Etruria,  crevit.  It  is  said  to  bo  a 
quotation  from  a Latin  poet.  If  so,  I should  he  glad  to  know  where  it  is  to 
he  found.*  Having  made  a fine  collection  of  foreign  and  colonial  postage 
stamps,  I have  been  lucky  enough  to  secure  an  almost  new  specimen  of 
this  generally  dirty  stamp.  The  landscape,  motto,  and  legend  are  quite 
perfect ; the  former  is  said  (I  believe  on  the  authority  of  the  present  local 
postmaster)  to  be  a view  of  Sydney,  but  on  comparing  it  with  the  various 
engravings  of  that  town  in  Collins’s  Account  of  New  South  Wales,  4to.,  1798, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  resemblance  between  the  two.  I am  aware  that 
it  is  only  within  the  last  ten  years  or  thereabouts  that  our  Australian  colo- 
nies have  used  postage  labels,  but  as  the  legend  states  that  it  represents 
the  great  seal  of  the  colony,  it  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  when  this 
thriving  settlement  first  felt  of  sufficient  importance  to  adopt  a national 
seal,  and  why  these  rough  sons  of  enterprise  recurred  to  classic  Latiuin 
for  a motto,  who  probably  knew  no  language  but  their  own. — FENTONIA. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

JT.  W.,  Lewes. — The  photograph  you  forwarded  for  view 
appears  to  represent  a Russian  bill  or  receipt  stamp. 

M.  Christian.— The  only  difference  we  have  ever 
remarked  between  perforated  and  unperforated  stamps  is, 
that  the  former  are  perforated,  and  the  latter  are  not. 
You  must  apply  to  more  acute  discriminators  than  our- 
selves to  detect  any  other  variation. 

C.  E.  P.,  Ch.  Ch.,  Oxford.— We  have  heard  of  Madeira 
cakes  and  Madeira  wine,  both  which  are  very  agreeable ; 
but  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a Madeira  stamp  in  our  albums 
is  yet  to  come. 


* See  Virgil,  Georg,  ii.  533. 
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A.  W.  P.,  Yeovil. — Your  Parma  9 centesimi  is  genuine. 
Not  so  the  green  5 cents  Confederate. — The  perfect  sheets 
of  most  postage  stamps  contain  at  the  bottom  a figure 
similar  or  akin  to  the  small  cutting  you  enclosed.  We 
have  seen  them  on  the  sheets  of  the  French,  English, 
Hong  Kong,  Liberian  stamps,  &c. — Forged  stamps  require 
a volume  to  themselves,  which  want  is  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Moens’  or  Lewes  & Pemberton’s  works. 

T.  H. — The  value  of  the  black  and  blue  Mulready 
envelopes  is  rapidly  increasing.  Proof  impressions  in 
India  paper  were  advertised  in  the  Times  a few  weeks 
hack  at  twenty  guineas  each:  Obliterated  copies  fetch  a 

shilling  or  eighteenpence. 

W.,  Belfast. — Your  three  Brazilians  may  be  of  those 
alluded  to  by  our  French  correspondent  in  the  April  num- 
ber of  the  magazine. — The  New  Granada  is  almost,  but 
not  perfectly,  identical  with  our  genuine  specimen. 

Willie,  Ansley. — We  should  be  sorry  to  imitate  the 
Paris  catalogue  you  hold  up  as  a model.  Many  of  the 
specimens  noted  do  not,  nor  ever  did,  exist ; and  the 
compiler  has  not,  nor  ever  had,  an  overwhelming  pro- 

Kirtion  of  the  stamps  he  prices  for  sale. — We  admit  the 
ead  Letter  Office  stamp,  or  any  other  franking  a letter, 
into  our  own  collection. — The  stamps  signified  as*  Tim- 
bres-Papier- Monnaie  in  Lallier’s  album,  are  the  new 
paper  currency  of  Federal  America. — Those  called,  timbres 
de  retour  of  Austria,  are  what  are  styled  here  comple- 
mentaries.— The  stamps  of  Yaud,  Winterthur,  and  all  other 
Swiss  locals  have  been  most  extensively  forged,  and  are 
difficult  to  meet  with  genuine,  even  in  Switzerland. 

R.  H.  0.,  Nottingham. — The  black  penny  Victoria  is  a 
Colombo. — We  know  nothing  of  Nicaragua  & Co. 

J.  Y.,  Leicester. — The  3-ore  Swedish  has  long  super- 
seded the  bistre  Frimarke. — Much  information  is  yet 
wanted  respecting  the  United  States’  local  stamps.  It 
is  possible  that  the  different  colours  of  Hussey’s, 
Floyd’s,  and  others,  may  have  been  used  for  different 
beats  or  districts.  We  shrewdly  suspect  that  a great 
number  of  these  emissions  were  repeated  in  divers  colours, 
simply  to  meet  the  demands  and  tickle  the  fancies  of 
collectors. 

The  Vancouver’s  Island  stamp  franks  letters  to  the 
confines  of  British  territory  onl}r,  or  is  employed  for  local 
postage.  British  Columbia  letters  usually  go  to  San 
Francisco,  whence  they  are  prepaid  in  the  stamps  of  the 
United  States. — The  current  opinion  respecting  the  stamps 
of  Nevis  is,  that  the  three  female  figures  are  intended 
to  typify  active  benevolence. — It  seems  to  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  head  on  the  Chilian  stamps  is  that  of 
Columbus.  If  such  be  the  fact,  which  we  may  take  leave 
to  doubt,  we  conclude  it  was  intended  as  a compliment  to 
the  discoverer  of  America. — The  twopenny  blue  (New 
South  Wales,  overarched)  issue  came  out  in  1861. — The 
impression  on  the  two-cents  stamp  of  the  Sandwich 
Isles  represents  the  lately  deceased  king,  according  to 
some,  and  his  minister,  Prince  Lot,  according  to  others ; 
in  the  former  case  it  will  most  probably  be  superseded  by 
that  of  the  present  sovereign.  The  likeness  of  King 
Kamehameha  the  First  is  on  the  scarlet  and  blue  emis- 
sions.— We  can  only  account  for  the  changes,  without 
apparent  necessity,  in  some  of  our  own  colonial  stamps, 
as  Swan  River,  when  there  has  been  no  alteration  in 
value,  or  in  some  continentals,  as  the  Danish,  early  Prus- 
sian, &c.,  when  the  colour  has  not  been  changed,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  postal  authorities,  from  motives  of 
caprice,  court  favour,  or  otherwise,  chose  to  patronize  a 
different  or  exercise  the  taste  or  ingenuity  of  the  same 
engraver. — The  values  of  the  green,  blue,  and  rose 
Barbadoes  are  one  halfpenny,  one  penny,  and  fourpence 
respectively. 


•L  G.  S.,  Liverpool. — Yours  is  an  Austrian  bill  or  receipt 
stamp. — We  have  more  than  once  quoted  instances — as 
the  Jamaica  shilling,  for  example — of  receipt  stamps 
being  designedly  or  carelessly  allowed  to  pass  for  postal 
purposes. — Writers  of  queries  are  expected  to  enclose  a 
postage  stamp,  if  they  wish  specimens  returned. 

E.  F.  J.,  Paris,  sends  a drawing  of  an  oblong  stamp, 
having  a steamer  in  an  oval,  below  which  is  the  word, 
cents.  At  each  bottom  corner  is  12 ; and  a small  device 
which  we  cannot  decipher  at  each  top  corner.  Can  any 
of  our  readers  oblige  us  with  information  respecting  such 
a stamp  ? 

P.  N.  de  S.,  Everton,  Liverpool. — A black  penny  post- 
age stamp,  with  V.  R.  in  the  upper  corners  and  other 
letters  below,  is  the  rarity  so  much  sought  after. — 'ihe 
stamps  of  Zurich  with  1843,  one  figure  in  each  corner,  are 
Swiss  essays  in  the  gullibility  of  postampomaniacs. 

E.  M.  H.,  Hungerford. — We  have  no  doubt  of  the 
genuine  character  of  your  Geneva  envelope.  We  had 
long  since  heard  of  it.  It  is  catalogued  by'Mons.  Lev- 
rault  in  his  manual,  which  we  review  this  month,  and 
will  be  found  in  Mount  Brown’s  fifth  edition,  as  also  the 
double  Geneva  stamp.  The  other  stamp  you  enclose  is  a 
local  for  Stockholm,  since  superseded  by  the  brown  of  the 
same  pattern,  which  in  its  turn  has  given  way  to  the  3 
ore.  Sic  transit  gloria  mmidi. 

Horatia. — We  recommend  Mount  Brown’s  catalogue 
for  English  collectors,  a fifth  edition  of  which  is  now  ad- 
vertised.— The  price  of  Moens’  Stamp  Album  varies  from 
8 to  18  francs,  according  to  the  style  of  binding.  The 
body  of  the  work  is  the  same  in  all  "prices.  The  plan  is 
pretty  much  the  same  as  Lallier’s,  but  carried  out  in  a 
more  satisfactory  manner.  We  consider  it  the  best  we 
have  seen.- — The  stamps  given  with  the  magazine  are  not 
interchangeable . 

J.  Stourton,  Henley. — We  should  have  said,  most  con- 
tinental dealers,  as  Moens  of  Brussels,  Zschiesche  and 
Koder  of  Leipsig,  &c. — We  have  before  asked  for  and 
should  be  glad  of  reliable  information  respecting  the 
Wenden  or  Livonian  stamps. — The  old  Lubeck  have  been 
forged  in  shoals. — We  have  seen  no  imitations  yet  of  the 
new  Venezuelas. — Our  collection  was  far  from  complete. — 
A collection  of  upwards  of  1,000  specimens,  including  40 
locals  only,  and  350  of  which  are  uncancelled,  may  be 
pronounced  a good  one. — We  have  before  said  we  do  not 
appraise  stamps.  A penny  Van  Dieman  old  is  valuable. 

Hocus-Pocus. — We  fear  the  reason  for  the  similarity 
between  the  arms  of  the  Isle  of  Man  and  those  figured  on 
the  Neapolitan  stamps  lies  hid  in  the  obscurity  of  the  pre- 
historic annals  of  Europe.  The  progenitors  of  the  Manx- 
men may  have  emigrated  from  Naples,  or  penetrated 
thither  from  their  own  island. 

J.  C.  D.,  Cheltenham. — The  segna  tassa  hi  Italy  an- 
swers the  same  purpose  as  the  10  centimes  apercevoirin 
France. 

Ludovicus. — Should  such  an  utopian  consummation  as 
a complete  collection  of  postage  stamps  be  ever  attained, 
it  would  be  cheap  at  two  hundred  guineas. — We  believe 
the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  representation  on 
the  Nevis  postage  stamps  is,  that  Nevis  being  poor,  either 
was,  is,  or  ought  to  be  supported  by  her  sister  islands. — 
The  12 \ cents  blue  Canada,  and  5 cents  blue  New  Bruns- 
wick, if  genuine,  are  valuable ; if  chemicals,  worthless.— 
English  newspaper  stamps  may  with  propriety  fill  one  or 
more  supplementary  pages  hi  a postal  collection,  as  also 
franks,  &c. — We  suspect  your  Trinidad  sixpenny  blue 
must  have  had  its  normal  colour  extracted. — The  12 
cuartos  Spanish  you  mention,  as  we  have  once  previously 
remarked,  must  have  been  taken  from  the  cover  of  a 
bonbon  box. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  MY  STAMP  ALBUM. 

CHAPTER  X. 

ALL  SEEENE  AGAIN. 

‘ At  length  are  stilled  the  heavings  of  that  breast : 
After  life’s  fitful  fever  he’s  at  rest. 

Doubt,  fear,  anxiety  for  ever  cease  ; 

Henceforth  be  welcome  pure  and  perfect  peace.’ 

Allan’s  letter  contained  a few  words  in  his 
sister’s  writing,  telling  me,  in  sad,  affecting 
terms,  that  her  brother  had  died  sleeping 
calmly  and  peacefully  like  a child.  Tears 
filled  my  eyes  and  grief  my  heart,  when  I 
finished  its  perusal ; but  despite  my  sorrow, 
which  was  deep  and  earnest  at  the  untimely 
death  of  one  whom,  though  brief  our  friend- 
ship, I loved  sincerely,  I lost  no  time  in 
discovering  Emily’s  whereabouts  from  the 
woman  they  had  left  in  charge  of  their 
house  at  Kensington,  and  found,  as  I had 
expected,  that  they  had  gone  away  sud- 
denly for  their  former  home  at  Wiesbaden. 
Though  still  weak  and  debilitated  from  my 
long  illness,  I travelled  night  and  day  till  I 
reached  the  Schloss  Rosenberg,  and  demand- 
ing admittance,  was  shown  to  the  room 
where  Emily  was  sitting  alone,  with  a look 
of  earnest,  gentle  melancholy  and  sweet 
resignation  on  her  beautiful  features.  At 
the  sight  of  me  she  started  to  her  feet,  made 
one  step  forward,  then  suddenly  recoiled, 
and  stood  like  a statue  of  surprise,  with 
fixed,  eager  eyes  and  , clasped  hands,  too 
much  agitated  and  overcome  to  speak.  I 
silently  placed  Edward  Allan’s  letter  in  her 
hand  : in  silence  profound  as  mine  she  read 
every  word,  then  looking  up,  said  gently 
and  simply, — 

‘ I should  like  you  to  read  this  also,  Mr. 
Sotherby.’ 

I did  so,  and  never  before  had  I been  so 
completely  astonished  and  amazed.  Trans- 
fixed with  surprise,  I perused  its  extra- 
ordinary contents.  It  detailed,  with  many 
expressions  of  penitence  and  remorse,  his 
robbery  of  my  stamp  album  and  its  valued 
contents.  Some  few  days  previous  to  this 
act  of  meanness  he  had  received  a note  from 
Emily  Davenport,  whom  he  had  known  for 
years,  requesting  him  to  obtain  for  her  some 
rare  and  precious  stamps.  Knowing  that  I 
possessed  them,  the  idea  of  taking  mine,  and 
thus  gratifying  the  wishes  of  the  person  he 


most  loved  on  earth,  had  by  degrees  entered 
his  mind.  Long  had  he  struggled  against 
its  insidious  whispers  ; fiercely  had  he  com- 
bated with  the  stealthy  promptings  of  the 
evil  spirit ; but  finally,  on  hearing  me  leave 
my  room,  that  disastrous  night,  the  tempta- 
tion had  proved  too  strong,  and  in  a fatal 
moment  he  yielded  to  it.  The  fear  of  de- 
tection if  he  took  only  the  most  esteemed 
had  induced  him  to  possess  himself  of  the 
album  containing  the  entire  collection ; but 
then  hating  the  very  sight  of  his  ill-gotten 
treasure,  he  despatched  it  by  the  next  morn- 
ing’s parcels  delivery  to  Emily,  making  it  a 
strict  condition  at  the  same  time  that  it 
should  never  be  shown  to  a stranger. 
Shortly  after  this,  encouraged  by  the  affec- 
tionate, cordial  tone  of  her  letter  of  thanks, 
he  had  written  and  proposed  marriage, 
pleading  his  long  and  ardent  devotion.  He 
was  firmly  but  kindly  refused,  and  then  it 
was  that,  disgusted  with  the  dull  monotony 
of  his  life  in  the  counting-house,  he  had 
thrown  up  his  situation  and  gone,  miserable 
and  reckless,  to  seek  oblivion  and  distraction 
in  continental  scenes  of  gaiety. 

I read  no  further,  for  with  a low  cry  of 
joy  I clasped  the  sobbing,  trembling  girl  in 
my  arms.  But  I will  not  weary  the  reader 
with  an  account  of  all  the  explanations,  the 
delight,  and  reconciliation  that  ensued. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  my  fair  and  noble 
Emily,  with  many  a merry  laugh  and  arch 
joke  at  my  doubts  of  her  lawful  and  right- 
ful possession  of  my  stamp  album,  freely 
forgave  me  all,  having,  as  she  said,  always 
thought  there  must  be  some  misunderstand- 
ing between  her  father  and  myself,  but 
believing  also  always  in  my  love  and  faith ; 
and  with  a pretty,  modest  hesitation  avow- 
ing that  my  absence  had  made  her  very 
wretched.  I sincerely  hope  I took  this 
lesson  of  trust  and  devotion  to  my  heart  : 
I know  I took  Emily  there,  and  amidst  her 
tears  of  joy  was  sealed  a fresh  compact  of 
renewed  peace  and  love. 

Much  as  I appreciated  Emily’s  delicacy 
and  womanly  feeling  in  never  having  men- 
tioned Edward  Allan’s  offer,  still  I gently 
and  tenderly  warned  her  how  nearly  a 
want  of  perfect  openness  and  candour  on 
both  sides  had  wrecked  our  happiness ; and 
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acting  on  this  principle,  I went  to  Mr. 
Davenport,  whom  I found  in  the  library. 
He  received  me  with  all  his  customary  cold- 
ness and  haughtiness,  hut  he  heard  me 
calmly  to  the  end ; then,  overcome  with  the 
fervour  of  my  pleadings,  or  some  vestige  of 
human  sympathy  and  kind  feeling  yet  left 
in  his  stony  breast,  after  a slight  show  of 
anger  and  resistance  he  yielded,  and  once 
more  gave  his  consent  to  our  union. 

L’  ENVOI. 

all’s  well  that  ends  well. 

‘The  tale  is  finish’d,  readers.  Now 
Our  being’s  end  and  aim — a wife — 

Achieved,  the  hero  makes  his  bow 
And  bids  you  farewell.- — Such  is  life.’ 

Months  have  passed : Emily  is  now  my 
wife ; and  as  I sit  in  the  gathering  twilight 
with  her  soft  hand  clasped  in  mine,  we  talk 
with  a tender  regret  of  the  dead ; with 
sweet,  bright  hope  of  our  happy  future ; 
and  of  the  long  years  we  trust  to  spend 
together,  hallowed  and  blessed  by  mutual, 
confiding  love.  Then  gradually  and  imper- 
ceptibly the  conversation  glides  into  another 
channel,  and  we  talk  with  gay  mirth  of  the 
follies  of  the  past ; and  Emily  laughs  one  of 
her  musical,  ringing  laughs  when  she  recals 
my  suspicions  and  doubts  of  her  truth  and 
honesty,  and  mischievously  asks  good, 
worthy  Mrs.  Matson,  who  now  presides  as 
cook  in  our  happy  little  home,  whether  she 
resembles  the  ‘ Miss  Emily  ’ whose  identity 
had  so  strangely  puzzled  me,  and  who 
passes  our  door  very  often  clad  in  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow,  her  light  auburn  (?) 
curls  and  broad,  red  face  shining  in  the  sun. 
Mr.  Davenport  has  returned  to  the  Schloss 
Rosenberg,  since  poor  Mrs.  Davenport  has 
at  last  gone  to  her  final  rest,  and  Emily  and 
I occupy  the  house  which  was  formerly 
taken  at  Kensington,  and  where  we  are 
often  visited  by  Edward  Allan’s  sister,  now 
the  wife  of  a London  merchant.  She  is  a 
pretty,  gentle,  and  amiable  woman,  and  she 
and  Emily  are  already  sworn  bosom  friends. 
Charles  Lawson,  too,  whom  I had  in  other 
and  absorbing  interests  lost  sight  of,  turned 
up  the  other  day,  and  often  dashes  in  to  see 
us.  He  is  the  same  good-hearted,  noisy, 
hair-brained  fellow  as  ever. 

I have  but  one  excuse  to  offer,  patient 


reader,  for  thus  wearying  you  with  this 
recital, — I am  henpecked  ! and  have  been 
obliged  therefore  to  yield — as  many  better 
and  wiser  men  have  done  before — to  the 
wishes  of  my  wife,  in  thus  presenting  to  the 
public  THE  HISTORY  OF  MY  STAMP  ALBUM. 


SKETCHES  OF  THE  LESS-KNOWN 
STAMP  COUNTRIES. 

BY  C.  W.  VINER,  A.M.,  PH.D. 

IV.— THE  DANUBIAN  PRINCIPALITIES. 

MOLDAVIA  AND  WALLACHIA. 

With  Michael  the  Brave  expired  the  great- 
ness of  Wallachia.  His  successor,  Serban, 
was  an  amiable  man,  but  neither  clever  nor 
powerful  enough  for  a ruler  of  such  turbu- 
lent subjects.  From  this  period  the  princes 
of  both  the  Danubian  provinces  were  mere 
puppets  in  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  sultans. 
It  is  true  that  occasional  rebellions  and 
insurrections  took  place ; and  in  1633  five 
thousand  perished  in  a bloody  battle  between 
the  Turks,  their  allies,  and  the  Wallachians. 
Their  voivode,  Matthew,  sustained  his  ad- 
vantage for  many  years,  and  considerably 
reformed  the  government ; but  the  exactions 
of  two  of  his  principal  ministers  excited  a 
revolt,  under  pressure  of  which  he  died 
in  1654. 

At  the  same  time  reigned  Basil  the  Wolf 
in  Moldavia.  A few  of  the  enactments  of 
his  celebrated  code  of  laws  may  amuse  or 
interest  our  readers.  They  were  forty  in 
number.  The  first  would  have  suited  the 
slave  owners  of  America.  It  prohibited  any- 
one from  harbouring  a fugitive  slave.  The 
fourth  severely  punished  employers  of  false 
weights  or  measures.  The  fifth  sentenced 
the  injur er  of  any  fruit  tree  to  have  both  his 
hands  cut  off.  The  eighth  was  very  sin- 
gular : it  permitted  a farm  labourer  or  any 
of  his  family  to  steal  a fowl,  a goose,  or  other 
such  trifle  occasionally,  but  nothing  of  higher 
value.  The  next  allowed  a naked  or  starving 
wretch  to  steal  clothing  or  food  ; and  the 
tenth,  to  rob  the  enemy,  or  any  wicked 
person  or  criminal.  The  fourteenth  con- 
fiscated all  treasures  discovered  by  means  of 
sorcery.  The  next  punished  the  murder  of 
a sucking  infant  more  severely  than  that  of 
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a man.  The  sixteenth  deprived  a husband 
who  did  not  send  for  a medical  man,  or 
refused  necessary  physic  to  a sick  wife,  of 
any  benefit  derivable  from  her  death.  A 
traitor  was  punished  more  rigorously  than 
a parricide ; a poisoner,  than  any  other 
assassin.  A recognised  surgeon  was  to  be 
believed  rather  than  a barber  or  a sorcerer. 
A procuress  had  molten  lead  poured  down 
her  throat.  A judge  was  directed  to  resign 
office  rather  than  obey  an  unjust  order  of 
his  sovereign.  A fault  committed  under  the 
influence  of  love  was  not  to  be  punished ; 
that  passion  being  considered,  like  drunken- 
ness and  madness,  as  diminishing  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  offender  ! 

The  wise  administration  of  Basil  had  a 
wonderful  effect  on  European  civilisation ; 
for  two  of  his  learned  proteges  became  tutors 
to  the  celebrated  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia, 
and  to  them  must  be  attributed  the  vivifica- 
tion  of  the  germs  of  intellect  in  that  remark- 
able sovereign.  The  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  witnessed  the  reign  and  assassination 
of  another  Serban,  who  had  introduced  the 
culture  of  maize  and  the  manufacture  of 
cloth  among  the  Wallachians. 

The  czar  Peter  must  have  entertained 
grateful  remembrance  of  his  tutors,  as  we 
find  him  in  1711  concluding  friendly  relations 
with  Roumania.  He  was,  however,  power- 
less to  protect  his  allies  against  the  sultan ; 
and  one  of  the  best  of  the  Roumanian 
princes  was,  with  his  son,  first  tortured,  then 
beheaded  in  Constantinople.  His  vast  trea- 
sures, to  the  value  of  thirty  millions  of 
crowns,  including  a golden  service  and  the 
ancient  diadem  of  Wallachia,  became  the 
property  of  the  rapacious  Ottomans.  His 
successor,  the  last  native  sovereign  of  Rou- 
mania, was  also  beheaded  in  Constantinople  : 
his  wife  and  her  young  children,  after 
begging  in  the  streets  of  that  capital,  and 
taking  refuge  in  several  other  countries, 
finally  found  a home  in  St.  Petersburg, 
where  they  were  pensioned  by  the  czar. 

A Greek  proverb  pronounces  it  easier  to 
find  a green  horse  than  a clever  man  in 
Chios;  nevertheless,  as  if  nature  had  re- 
served all  her  productive  powers  for  the 
perfection  of  a few  individuals  in  that  island, 
Alexander  Mavrocordato,  on  whom  the 


sultan  bestowed  the  hospodarship  of  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia,  was  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  princes  of  his  own  or  any 
age.  In  him  commenced  the  sway  of  the 
Phanariots,  which  existed  for  upwards  of 
half  a century  in  three  families  only  ; — that 
of  Mavrocordato,  Racovizza,  and  Ghica.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  century,  and  in  the 
present,  other  Greek  families  occasionally 
came  into  power. 

In  the  present  month  we  have  space  but 
for  a very  cursory  view  of  the  events  of  the 
last  hundred  and  fifty  years ; principally 
noticeable  as  evidencing  the  gradual  but 
untiring  efforts  of  the  Russians  to  establish 
an  abiding  footing  in  the  south-east  of 
Europe  ; and  directly  or  indirectly  conducing 
to  the  astounding  complication  of  circum- 
stances in  our  own  times,  which  brought  the 
natural  antagonists  of  eight  centuries—  the 
Frenchman  and  the  Englishman,  the  Pro- 
testant and  Papist — to  combine  with  the 
worshipper  of  the  false  prophet  in  strict  and 
successful  alliance  against  those  Christians 
of  the  Greek  Church,  whose  aggressions 
resulted  in  the  temporary  destruction  of 
their  long- cherished  aspirations  at  the  storm 
and  capture  of  Sebastopol. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great, 
the  orthodox  Greeks  of  Roumania  have 
inclined  to  the  insidious  intrigues  of  Russia. 
The  idea  of  again  forming  Byzantium  the 
capital  of  an  empire  of  the  East  was  just 
suitable  to  the  gigantic  genius  of  Peter  ; but, 
unlike  other  conquerors,  he  was  at  the  same 
time  too  astute  to  see  that  the  hour  for  that 
consummation  was  not  yet  come.  His  suc- 
cessors, it  is  notorious,  would  be  only  too 
ready  to  carry  out  their  great  progenitor’s 
views  ; and  ‘ The  Road  to  Constantinople  ’ 
may  yet  connect  the  chief  cities  of  the  same 
empire.  Priestly  influence  has  been  brought 
into  vast  exercise  ; and  to  this  day,  whatever 
Greek  church  or  monastery  the  traveller 
enters  in  Turkey,  are  shown  him  with  pride 
a massive  golden  candelabrum  or  missal 
enriched  with  precious  stones,  the  gifts  of 
the  czars  of  Russia.  Were  he  not  one  of  the 
heretics  more  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  the 
cicerone  than  even  a mussulman,  he  would 
be  further  treated  with  a sight  of  one  of  the 
small  catechisms  printed  at  Moscow,  in 
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which  absolute  obedience  to  the  czar  of 
Russia,  and  his  recognition  as  chief  of  the 
orthodox  church  and  veritable  successor  of 
Constantine,  are  among  the  articles  of  faith  ! 

In  1720  Peter  concluded  a treaty  with 
the  Porte,  stipulating  protection  for  Russian 
pilgrims  or  ecclesiastics  throughout  Turkey. 
In  1737  the  empress  Anne  demanded — 
though,  sooth  to  say,  vainly — the  recognition 
of  the  protectorate  of  Russia  over  Moldo- 
Wallachia.  In  the  reign  of  the  empress 
Elizabeth  emissaries  appeared  there,  secretly 
exciting  anti-Turkish  feelings.  Some  years 
later  these  intrigues  took  effect ; and  in  the 
time  of  Catherine  II.  the  Russian  successes 
eventuated  in  the  congress  of  Fokchani  in 
1772,  when  considerable  encroachments  on 
the  rule  of  Turkey  over  the  Danubian 
principalities  were  agreed  to,  although  that 
power  still  retained  nominal  authority  over 
them. 

In  1787  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  joy- 
fully hailed  the  declaration  of  war  by  the 
Turks,  exasperated  at  the  usurpations  and 
menaces  of  Catherine.  Thfe  latter  suffered 
considerable  reverses  ; but  at  last  England 
and  Prussia  interfered,  alarmed  at  the  in- 
creasing influence  of  the  great  northern 
power ; and  Austria,  taking  fright  also  at 
the  evident  ambition  of  its  ally,  fell  in  with 
the  views  of  Western  Europe ; and  the 
treaty  of  Jassy  was  concluded  in  1792,  the 
Dniester  being  the  acknowledged  boundary 
of  the  two  antagonistic  empires. 

This  treaty  virtualised  the  domination  of 
Russia  over  the  Porte,  including  of  course 
its  Roumanian  dependencies.  The  right  of 
protection  over  all  the  Greek  subjects  of  the 
sultan,  paved  the  way  for  almost  unlimited 
interference.  The  coachman  of  the  prince 
of  Wallachia’ s secretary  was  pubhcly  stripped 
of  his  livery,  because,  forsooth,  it  too  much 
resembled  the  Russian  uniform.  A French 
refugee  wTas  arrested  in  the  streets  of  Jassy, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  urgent  remon- 
strances of  the  hospodar,  carried  off  prisoner 
to  Russia  at  the  expense  of  the  principality. 

The  victory  of  Austerlitz,  the  peace  of 
Tilsit,  and  the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  with  all 
their  complications,  left  the  Danubian  princi- 
palities much  in  the  same  condition ; but 
yet  the  Russians  contrived  to  secure  a 


further  accession  of  power.  About  this 
time  the  Heteeria,  or  society  of  Greek 
patriots,  from  whose  exertions  an  Utopian 
amount  of  success  was  anticipated,  started 
existence  ; one  of  the  principal  leaders  of 
whom,  Alexander  Hypsilantis,  some  years 
later,  gained  considerable  pre-eminence  ; and 
had  he  joined  to  the  other  requisites  of  a 
great  conqueror,  which  he  did  possess,  the 
necessary  qualifications  of  prudence  and 
good  luck,  which  he  did  not,  a material 
modification  of  incident  had  touched  the 
destinies  of  south-eastern  Europe.  The 
enthusiasm  pervading  men’s  minds  at  this 
time  in  favour  of  this  Greek  revolution,  was 
considerably  heightened  by  the  splendid 
poesy  of  Lord  Byron.  The  aspirations  of 
liberty,  however,  proved  futile  ; the  Heterists 
were  annihilated  ; and  Hypsilantis  died  in 
exile  at  Vienna  in  1828,  at  the  untimely  age 
of  thirty-three. 

The  peace  of  Adrian ople  was  favourable 
to  the  privileges  of  Moldo- Wallachia,  allow- 
ing the  hospodars  to  be  appointed  for  life, 
instead  of  being  liable  to  deposition  at  any 
caprice  of  their  protectors.  The  vexatious 
tribute  paid  in  kind  to  the  Ottomans,  and 
which  gave  cause  for  grievous  exactions,  was 
abolished,  and  a stated  annual  sum  accepted 
in  lieu. 

A few  comparatively  uneventful  years 
passed,  and  the  French  revolution  of  1848, 
imitated  by  so  many  minor  powers,  kindled 
enthusiastic  ardour  in  Moldo- Wallachia  ; and 
a bloodless  revolution  of  two  days  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  a provisional  govern- 
ment. The  constituent  chiefs  were  scarcely 
equal  to  such  a crisis,  and  a counter  revolu- 
tion supervened.  This  in  turn  succumbed; 
and,  finally,  three  members  of  the  former 
provisional  government  were  nominated  by 
the  people,  and  recognised  by  the  sultan  as 
4 Lieutenants  Dominant  of  Roumania.’ 

This  adjustment  of  matters  by  the  Turks, 
irrespective  of  any  view  of  Russia,  alarmed 
the  dignity  of  that  power.  Threats,  flimsily 
veiled  under  guise  of  expostulations,  obliged, 
though  unwillingly,  the  court  of  Constanti- 
nople to  rescind  its  recent  enactments.  A 
short  campaign  Tesulted  in  the  siege  and 
capture  of  Bucharest ; the  banishment  of  the 
4 lieutenants  ’ and  their  partisans  ; and  the 
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re-establishment  of  what  was  styled  ‘legal 
order.  ’ 

Our  own  times,  and  the  Crimean  war, 
whose  consequences  still  loom  in  the  remote, 
are  now  reached.  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
were  in  Russian  armed  occupation  in  1853. 
Under  the  brave  Omar  Pacha,  £ the  sick 
man  ’ showed  himself  not  so  powerless  as  he 
seemed,  and  the  enemy  could  not  cross  the 
Danube  till  the  next  year  ; but  the  arrival  of 
the  French  and  English  allies  of  the  sultan 
soon  forced  their  evacuation,  and  an  Austrian 
army  guarded  the  Danubian  principalities. 

Though  unnoticed  ostensibly,  they  were 
not  forgotten  in  the  treaty  arranged  by  the 
great  European  Powers,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  Russian  war  in  1856;  but  it  was  not  till 
the  supplementary  convention  of  Paris,  two 
years  later,  after  the  report  of  a commission 
of  inquiry  despatched  for  the  purpose  of 
sounding  the  inclinations  of  the  inhabitants 
of  those  provinces,  that  a definitive — or  what 
purported  to  be  such — arrangement  was 
made  respecting  them.  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  these  inquiring  commissioners 
would  have  reported  faithfully,  but  the  event 
proved  otherwise ; — that  is  to  say,  if  the 
inclinations  of  the  Roumanians  were  con- 
sulted at  all.  The  convention  settled  that 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  should  continue 
disunited  as  before  ; but  the  two  hospodars 
dying  a few  months  afterwards,  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  Alexander  Couza  was  almost 
unanimously  elected  to  reign  over  both  pro- 
vinces united.  The  Great  Powers  were  too 
much  occupied  with  what  seemed  to  them 
more  serious  matters  to  start  objections ; 
and  to  this  cause  Prince  Couza  owes  his 
recognition. 

His  highness,  nevertheless,  has  exhibited 
himself  as  virtually  ignoring  the  fact  of  the 
passive  toleration  of  his  right  of  power.  The 
treaty  of  1858  stipulated  for  his  continued 
allegiance  to  the  Porte,  and  other  matters 
in  which  he  seems  inclined  to  waive  all 
participation.  The  Turkish  suzerainty  in 
Moldo- Wallachia  is  now  pretty  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  a dead  letter ; and  the 
prince — in  defiance  of  all  rights,  all  engage- 
ments, and  in  real,  if  not  avowed,  antagonism 
to  the  remonstrances  and  expressed  wishes 
of  the  Great  Powers — has  signalised  his 


administration  by  an  arbitrary  confiscation 
of  the  large  revenues  of  the  rich  monastic 
properties  of  Roumania. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  valu- 
able religious  endowments  are  not  solely  the 
property  of  the  indigenous  ecclesiastics  of 
Moldo- Wallachia ; but  comprise  likewise  con- 
siderable possessions,  representing  the  be- 
quests of  wealthy  devotees  of  past  ages  for 
the  benefit  of  the  monasteries  of  Mount 
Sinai,  Mount  Athos,  and  numerous  other 
religious  establishments,  churches,  and 
shrines  throughout  the  Turkish  empire. 
The  imbroglio,  in  common  with  the  numerous 
other  startling  topics  of  the  present  eventful 
times,  occupies  attention  in  its  turn  among 
the  councils  of  Europe  ; but  of  the  adjust- 
ment can  be  obtained  no  glimpse  in  the 
remote  perspective.  For  private  and  parti- 
cular reasons  of  his  own,  the  French  emperor 
sides  with  Prince  Couza,  the  Italian  govern- 
ment subserviently  following  suit ; while  the 
remaining  ‘ powers  that  be  ’ patronise  law, 
just’ce,  and  religion,  which,  in  the  present 
singular  conglomeration  of  antagonistic 
atoms,  are  somewhat  anomalously  repre- 
sented by  Turk,  Greek,  and  monk. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next). 


THE  RECEPTION  OF 
THE  CORRIENTES  STAMPS  IN  PARIS. 

TRANSLATED  BY  PERMISSION  FROM  THE  ‘TIMBRE 
POSTE’  OF  MONS.  MOENS. 

One  fine  morning,  about  seven  or  eight 
months  since,  when  nature  seemed  prepared 
to  hatch  everything  except  what  we  are 
going  to  talk  about  to  the  reader,  appeared, 
for  the  first  time  in  Paris,  a gross  caricature 
of  the  French  republic  stamps,  printed  in 
black  on  dark  blue  paper.  At  the  top  could 
be  read  Gorrientes ; at  the  bottom,  un  real 
M.  G.  This  stamp  was  ugly, — so  ugly  and 
unprepossessing  that  nobody  would  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.  At  last  came  for- 
ward a collector  who,  after  much  hesitation, 
bought  it  for  eight  francs.  This  new  comer 
was  soon  known  to  every  one,  and  became 
the  subject  of  conversation  among  all  the 
amateurs,  as  soon  as  one  of  them  acknow- 
ledged that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  the  stamp  in  question,  and  that 
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a specimen  was  known  to  be  in  London. 
From  that  moment  thejr  were  ready  to 
scramble  for  the  first  Corrientes  that  should 
appear.  But  as  none  came,  they  begged 
and  prayed  the  person  who  had  provided' 
the  former,  and  who  was  known  to  have 
inhabited  the  native  country  of  those  stamps, 
to  try  to  procure  more ; and  by  degrees, 
thanks  to  the  instrumentality  of  the  precious 
metal,  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six  Cor- 
rientes were  forthcoming,  on  which  the 
amateurs  laid  violent  hands, — glad  to  ex- 
change a napoleon  for  one  of  those  burlesques 
of  the  republic. 

There  were  then  at  Paris  seven  collectors 
lucky  enough  to  possess  the  Corrientes 
stamp.  They  excited  the  envy  of  many ; 
and  really,  on  looking  back,  was  it  worth 
while  to  make  such  a fuss  about  them  ? 

However,  either  from  conceit  or  some 
other  reason,  people  were  found  who  had 
enough  time  to  spare  for  contesting  the 
authenticity  of  those  stamps.  Connoisseurs 
who,  speaking  parenthetically,  knew  nothing 
at  all  about  the  matter,  rejected  them 
with  imperturbable  obstinacy,  metaphorically 
trampled  them  under  foot,  and  by  dint  of 
high-sounding  words  influenced  the  weaker- 
minded,  and  took  it  upon  them  to  ride  the 
high  horse  as  postage-stamp  critics. 

Unfortunately  for  these  wiseacres — who, 
as  we  said  before,  absolutely  knew  nothing 
at  all  about  it — not  much  more  than  three 
months  afterwards  some  more  Corrientes 
stamps  arrived,  not  from  the  same  source  as 
previously,  but  by  means  of  a personage 
whose  very  name  guaranteed  their  genuine 
character.  There  was  the  letter  of  explana- 
tion and  official  signature  : nothing  could  be 
clearer : these  queer  Corrientes  had  veritable 
existence.  These  new  arrivals  were  few  in 
number.  The  value  was  obliterated  with  a 
pen  stroke,  and  the  stamps  were  sent  as 
new  ones.  We  shall  see  afterwards  how 
that  was. 

Paris  dreamt  about  Corrientes  for  three 
more  months,  and  was  beginning  to  despair, 
when  all  on  a sudden  it  was  reported  in  the 
city  that  the  stamps  in  such  request  had 
arrived  in  numbers  ; that  all  the  collectors 
would  be  satisfied ; and  that  there  were  no 
fewer  than  two  hundred  specimens  of  these 


long-expected  individuals.  It  was,  in  fact, 
no  false  news ; there  they  were  in  Paris, 
and,  moreover,  with  the  same  guarantee  as 
the  former,  for  they  came  from  the  same 
source. 

W e have  had  whole  sheets  under  our  eyes. 
This  time  these  stamps  were  without  indica- 
tion of  value.  Each  sheet  bore  thirty-two 
stamps,  eight  different  impressions  each  four 
times  repeated.  We  have  collected  the 
Corrientes  that  we  had  from  the  influential 
personage  who  sent  the  last  importation, 
and  we  have  been  able  to  recognise  each  of 
the  eight  tj^pes  observable  in  these,  in  those 
that  came  from  the  source  first  quoted. 
From  that  moment  we  felt  for  a certainty 
that  the  earlier  stamps  were  not  the  result 
of  a dishonest  speculation. 

In  the  same  envelope  as  these  two  hun- 
dred Corrientes  was  enclosed  a letter  con- 
taining some  information. 

Everybody  * knows  that  the  state  of 
Corrientes  forms  part  of  the  united  provinces 
of  Bio  de  la  Plata,  or  the  Argentine  Republic. 
The  chief  town,  of  the  same  name,  is  situated 
on  the  Parana,  and  now  reckons  twenty-four 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  commerce  of 
this  city  is  active  and  flourishing. 

The  first  postage  stamp  appeared  on  the 
16th  February,  1856.  It  was  one  real  in 
value,  current  money,  and  in  eight  different 
impressions.  About  1860,  in  consequence 
of  a depreciation  in  paper  money,  the  post- 
age of  letters  was  raised  to  three  reals,  but 
the  same  stamps  were  employed  as  formerly, 
only  with  the  value  obliterated  by  a pen 
stroke.  A short  time  after,  a rectification 
was  made  in  the  plate  employed  for  printing 
them  off,  and  the  part  where  the  value  used 
to  appear  was  left  empty. 

It  follows  therefore  that  the  selfsame  plate 
was  used  both  for  the  stamps  marked  in 
value,  one  real,  and  those  without  monetary 
indication.  The  former  remains  rare  in 
Paris  ; the  other,  which  is  at  present  current 
in  Corrientes,  is  worth  one  franc  thirty 
centimes. 

Some  counterfeits  of  these  stamps  have 
just  appeared,  coming  nobody  knows 
whence ; and,  strange  to  say,  the  first  two 
copies  we  saw  were  in  the  hands  of  those 
* Query.— Ed. 
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very  parties  who  were  so  inveterately 
opposed  to  the  earliest  known  and  perfectly 
genuine  stamps  of  Corrientes. 

No.  i; 

ADDENDA  to  MOUNT  BROWN’S  CAT- 
ALOGUE OF  BRITISH,  COLONIAL, 
AND  FOREIGN  POSTAGE  STAMPS. 
Fifth  Edition. 

BY  MOUNT  BROWN. 


ENVELOPES. 

Inscription  [st.  p.  fr.]  in  a circle , value  (f  sgri) 
not  indicated.  Bed  imp.  on  col.  paper  ; 
circular. 

Yellow. 

Pink. 

ClMiW. 

Name , bust  of  Prince  Albert  in  oval.  Col.  imp.; 
red. 

Proof  Q d.  blue. 

Proof  6d.  blnish-green. 

Name , bust  of  Cartier  to  right  in  oval.  Col. 
imp. ; red. 

Proof  1 Od.  black. 

Same  device.  Col.  imp. ; red. 

Proof  17  cents  black. 

Cosfit  lira. 

Same  device  as  1863.  Col.  imp ; large  red. 
Proof  \ real  black. 

Proof  2 reales  black. 


DUCHIES  OF  SCHLESWIG  AND  HOLSTEIN. 

April , 1864. — Inscription  [herzogth.  schles- 
figure  in  white  relief  indicating  value. 
Col.  imp. ; oval. 

If  schilling  green. 

Inscription  [h.r.z.g.l.  post  frmrk.]  in  square 
frame  containing  value  (If  schilling  crt.). 
Col.  imp. ; square. 

If  S.L.M.  bine. 


Same  device  as  issue  of  1863.  Black  imp.  on 
col.  paper ; red. 

Proof  If  schilling  yellow. 

April , 1864.  Similar  device ' inscription  in 
rectangular  frame.  Col.  imp. ; red. 

2f  schilling  green. 


Jpanolw. 

Same  device  as  issue  of  1858,  fine  reticular 
pattern;  red. 

f thaler  orange. 

3 pfennige  blue. 

|nina. 

1854. — Name,  diademed  head  of  Queen  Victo- 
ria to  left  in  od.  frame.  Col.  imp. ; od. 

8 annas  blue  (red  head). 

Pin. 

ESSAYS. 

Values  same  designs  as  No.  4,  page  40.  Col. 
imp. ; red. 

1 centesimo  brown. 

5 centesimi  mauve. 


10 

5? 

lake. 

15 

red-brown. 

30 

blue. 

40 

light-green, 

60 

5 5 

brown. 

2 lire  black. 

Same  devices.  Black  imp.  on  col.  paper ; red. 

1 centesimo  rose. 

5 centesimi  buff. 

io 

15  i pale-blue. 

40  „ white. 

60  „ yellow. 

2 lire  green. 

Ipffimta. 

Same  device  as  first  issue.  Black  imp.  on  col. 
paper;  red. 

Var.  10  cnet  rose. 

StonteMiicff. 

April,  1864. — Inscription  [republica  oriental] 
encircling  arms  supported  by  standards. 
Col.  imp. ; red. 

06  centesimos  lake. 


08 

green. 

10 

yellow-brown. 

12 

5? 

blue. 

Name,  engine  and  train  in  oval.  Col.  imp. ; 
oblong. 

Proof  1 cent  black. 

Name,  diademed  bust  of  Queen  Victoria  in  oval. 
Col.  imp. ; red. 

Proof  10  cents  black. 
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Name,  steamship  in  oval.  Col.  imp. ; oblong. 
Proof  12J  cents  black. 

Ptatapt. 

Same  device  as  issue  of  1862.  Gol.  imp.;  oblong. 
Proof  2 centavos  green. 

ftota  Scotia. 

Name , bust  of  Queen  Victoria  with  diadem , in 
oval.  Gol.  imp. ; red. 

Proof  8|  cents  red. 

Proof  8^-  „ black. 

Proof  12  J „ green. 


Same  design  as  No.  3,  page  55.  Gol.  imp.;  red. 
\ peso  rose-pink. 


April , 1864. — Same  device  as  issue  1862-3, 
Gol.  imp.;  various  forms. 

v^rtUreis  green. 

"MOO — „ — lilaOs,—- 

St.  Jiclciia. 

Same  device  as  1859. — Gol.  imp: ; red. 

Proof  6 d.  carmine. 

St.  facta. 

April , 1864. — Same  device.  Gol.  imp. ; red. 

Tasmania. 

1864  ? — Name , St.  George  and  Dragon  within 
a garter  inscribed  with  value.  Gol.  imp. ; 
red. 

^2s.'  6tb  Take- red.--* 

initeti  States  of  America. 

ESSAY. 

Same  device  as  No.  2,  page  77.  Gol.  imp.; 
red. 

-Scents  red— 

SPECIAL  OR  PRIVATE  POSTAGE  LABELS. 

Saint  Louis  post-office.  Similar  device.  Gol. 
imp.  ; red. 

5 cents  blacky 

Western  Australia. 

March , 1864. — Same  device  as  1862.  Gol.  imp.; 
oblong. 

‘-d^d^-indigTr^ 

All  references  are  made  to  the  fifth,  edition  ; 

and  where  a note  of  interrogation  is  placed 

before  the  description  of  a stamp,  it  implies 


that  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  its  authen- 
ticity as  a postage  label , and  any  information 
respecting  it  would  be  acceptable. 

NEWLY-ISSUED,  OR  INEDITED 
STAMPS. 

The  essays  of  which  the  two 
engravings  are  here  offered, 
were  among  those  proposed 
for  adoption  to  the  Italian 
government.  In  our  humble 
opinion,  either  of  them — at 
all  events,  that  bearing  the 
king’s  head, 
as  well  as  the  well-known 
and  exquisitely  imagined 
series  published  by  Pellas, 
of  Genoa,  — would  have 
been  preferable  to  those 
eventually  selected.  But 
our  opinion  was  not  asked. 

In  the  partial  lull  in  the  issue  of  novel  types, 
we  are  compelled  to  offer  another  representa- 
tion of  an  essay,  a Gre- 
cian, one  of  those  we  de- 
scribed in  our  paper  for 
last  month.  The  long- 
anticipated  green  and 
lilac  Portuguese  with  the 
present  king’s  head,  as 
we  remark  in  another  part  of  this  number, 
have  come  forth  to  enhance,  by  their  delicate 
colours  and  elegant  appearance  altogether, 
the  beauty  of  the  page  devoted  by  collectors 
to  their  congeners.  The  blue  6 kreuzer  and 
yellow  18  kreuzer  of  Wu.rtembu.rg  we  have 
not  yet  seen,  bu.t  have  authoritative  vouchers 
for  their  existence.  The  blue  5 schilling 
adhesive  of  Mecklenburg,  as  we  anticipated 
when  commemorating  the  change  of  colour 
of  the  envelope  of  the  same  value,  gives 
place  in  this  instance,  most  decidedly,  not 
to  its  betters.  The  pale 
brown  is  no  improvement 
on  the  bright  blue,  and  we 
regret  Prussian  taste  and 
Prussian  influence  had  not 
let  the  colours  of  the  Ger- 
man stamps  alone.  An 
engraving  of  the  last  ema- 
nation from  Lubeck,  pro- 
mised in  our  last,  is  here  appended. 
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A correspondent  lias  kindly 
forwarded  specimens  of  tlie 
new  issue  for  Monte  Video, 
one  of  wliicli,  the  08  cen- 
tesimos,  we  engrave.  There 
are  four  values  only  in  this 
emission  06  c.  pink,  08  c. 
green,  10  c.  orange,  and  12  c.  blue.  It  will 
be  remarked  that  they  are  very  like  the 
current  issue  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 
The  inscription  is  Bejpublica  Oriental. 

Postal  collectors  may  be  interested  in 
knowing  something  of  what  they  have 
to  expect  in  the  forthcoming  new  series 
for  Belgium.  The  design  for  these  stamps 
professes  to  be  open  to  general  competition  ; 
but,  ‘ from  information  we  have  received,’  as 
the  police  say,  the  authorities,  as  usual  in 
such  cases,  will  most  probably  make  choice 
of ‘the  lucky  individual  who  actually  fills  the 
post  of  government  engraver.  We  can  only 
earnestly  hope,  and  we  think  all  collectors — 
except  the  patriotic  Belgians,  who  swear  by 
their  own  stamps — will  echo  our  wish,  that 
they  may  be  something  far  superior  to  those 
in  present  use.  We  would  also  humbly 
suggest  that  he  should  do  as  the  Sicilian 
engraver  did,  viz.,  make  a proviso  that  his 
stamps  should  not  be  spoiled  by  the  hideous 
mode  of  annulation  in  present  use.*4 

The  dies  are  to  be  steel,  in  two  parts ; one 
for  the  medallion — bearing  the  king’s  head, 
and  the  other  for  the  framework  ; implying 
that  they  are  to  be  impressed  in  two  colours, 
like  the  Russian  and  some  others.  The 
upper  portion  is  to  have  the  word,  Belgique , 
and  the  lower,  Postes.  A figure  denoting 
the  value  in  each  of  the  two  lower  corners. 
The  ornamentation  is  to  be  left  to  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  artist.  All  designs  to  be  given 
in  before  July  1st  of  the  present  year.  The 
die  is  to  be  the  whole  and  sole  property  of 
government,  after  the  adjudication  of  a pre- 
mium of  five  thousand  francs.  The,  as  yet, 
scanty  show  of  stamps  on  the  Belgian  page, 
will  thus  receive  a very  large  accession,  from 
the  hosts  of  essays  that  will  most  undoubtedly 
come  swarming  in  ; if  not  really  to  compete 

* We  find  our  suggestion  has  been  anticipated,  and 
that  the  postal  authorities  of  Belgium  have  taken,  measures 
to  modify  their  cancelling  mark,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of 
the  furnisher  of  the  government  ink. 


for  the  prize,  still  from  a certainty  that  the 
sale  of  the  rejected  impressions  to  the  large 
numbers  of  collectors  scattered  over  the 
whole  world,  will  amply  remunerate  any 
speculative  engraver  with  sufficient  means 
and  talent  for  designing  and  engraving  a 
sheet  of  essays. 

The  present  paper  is  what 
the  French  call  toujours  per- 
clrix.  Essays  in  the  begin- 
ning, essays  in  the  middle, 
and  an  engraving  of  the 
anecdotically  interesting,  ex- 
quisitely engraved,  and  very 
recherche  Connell  essay  at 
the  end. 


CURRENT  STAMP  FORGERIES. 

BY  EDWARD  L.  PEMBERTON,  AUTHOR  OP  ‘ FORGED 
STAMPS:  HOW  TO  DETECT  THEM.’ 

In  addition  to  the  forgeries  enumerated  last 
month,  I have  heard  of  the  following  : 
British  Guiana,  1860. — 24  c.  green. 
Tuscany. — A new  forgery,  hard  to  detect, 
of  the  old  stamps  bearing  the  lion. 

Western  Australia. — All  the  old  stamps 
and  the  present  sixpenny. 

I have  not  seen  the  above,  so  cannot  speak 
positively  about  them.  The  old  18  kreuzer 
Wurtemburg  has  been  wonderfully  imitated ; 
there  are  even  two  forgeries  of  this  stamp 
now  offered.  The  least  successful  of  the 
two  was — when  first  shown  to  me — by  far 
the  best  forgery  I had  seen,  and  is  only  sur- 
passed in  beauty  of  finish  by  the  second 
imitation  of  this  stamp,  which  is  evidently 
done  by  a first-rate  engraver.  The  No.  1 
forgery  (the  worst)  fails  principally  in  the 
colour  of  the  paper.  Real  18  kr.,  1850, 
Wurtemburg  are  always  of  a dull  neutral 
tint,  light  and  dark,  the  dark  ones  look  as  if 
they  had  been  inked;  this  imitation,  No.  1, 
has  a decided  tiuge  of  red  in  the  paper.  In 
the  genuine  stamp,  the  marks  over  the  u of 
wurttemberg  are  decided  strokes,  just  slanting 
a trifle  ; in  the  forgery  these  are  shapeless 
dots.  In  the  forgery,  the  last  stroke  of 
the  m in  wurttemberg  is  a trifle  long  and  not 
acute  (or  angular)  enough,  the  last  r of  the 
same  word  is  not  finished,  whereas  the  first 
one  is  properly  shaped;  of  course,  in  the 
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genuine  stamp  both  the  letters  R are  alike 
perfect.  In  the  forgery,  there  are  fifteen 
lines  between  the  lowest  point  of  the  dia- 
mond and  the  base  of  figures  18;  the  genuine 
stamp  shows  but  thirteen  lines.  The  lines 
within  the  open  parts  of  the  figure  8 touch 
the  figure  in  original  specimens,  whereas  at 
least  half  the  lines  do  not  touch  the  figure 
in  the  imitation.  The  figure  1 differs  in  this 
forgery.  If  a straight  piece  of  paper  be  held 
so  as  to  cover  the  exact  right-hand  half  of 
the  central  diamond,  the  genuine  will  just 
show  two  bits  of  the  figure  8,  whilst  in  the 
forgery  this  will  leave  two  good-sized  parts 
of  the  8 visible  ; the  lowest  right-hand  part 
of  the  8 is  pretty  close  to  the  border  line  in 
the  genuine  stamp,  but  in  the  forgery  is 
some  distance  off — quite  the  twelfth  part  of 
an  inch.  I am  assured  that  this  forgery  is 
lithographed ; few  would  think  so,  but  I 
believe  that  it  is.  The  No.  2 imitation  is 
block-printed,  consequently  nearer  the  origi- 
nal ; it  has  the  figure  8 placed  as  in  the 
genuine  (see  above).  The  following  will  be 
a good  test  for  a genuine  18  kr. : — The 
scroll  ornament  in  the  upper  left-hand 
angle  out-side  the  diamond,  touches  the 
border  line,  when  clearly  printed  ; otherwise 
look  at  the  small  mark  on  the  ornamental 
scroll  which  is  nearest  the  angle ; it  points 
directly  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  angle ; 
we  may  say  ditto,  as  regards  the  scroll  in 
the  angle  below.  In  the  No.  1 forgery  that 
part  of  the  line  below  w of  wurttemberg  is 
slightly  crooked. 

Spain. — Bear  on  tree,  1,  2,  3 cuartos.  I 
have  met  with  different  forgeries  of  these 
rare  stamps.  The  oldest  forgery  shows  the 
two  arms  of  the  bear  very  clearly,  both  are 
equally  clear,  and  the  foliage  of  the  tree  is 
equally  shaded  throughout.  Forgery  No.  2 
is  better  done  ; it  may  be  known  by  the 
following  points : — The  0 of  interior  larger 
than  any  of  the  letters  0 in  CORREO  ; R of 
interior  very  large,  in  comparison  with  the 
N ; the  cross  on  the  top  of  the  crown  comes 
just  below  the  first  stroke  of  the  n of  interior. 
No.  3 forgery  is  Spiro  Brothers’  revolting 
fac- simile, — a horrible  thing.  No.  4 is  a fine 
forgery,  it  is  not  much  sold,  but  many  col- 
lectors who  would  not  be  taken  in  by  the 
other  three  forgeries,  would  place  this  at 


once  in  their  albums.  The  following  are  the 
clearest  points  of  difference.  (1.)  The 
crown  shows  three  small  ornaments,  with 
parts  of  two  others,  in  the  lowest  portion  of 
it;  these  in  No.  4 are  all  rounded  ovals,  in 
the  original  stamp  the  central  one  is  a well- 
defined  diamond.  (2.)  The  horizontal  strokes 
around  the  octagonal  shield  are,  in  the  left- 
hand  upper  corner,  nine  in  number,  counting 
the  point  in  the  corner — -or,  eight  strokes 
and  a point  would  be  a more  correct  descrip- 
tion— this  is  the  real  stamp;  whilst  the 
forgery  shows  nine  clear  strokes,  no  point  in 
the  corner, — the  last  stroke  being  distant 
from  the  corner.  (3.)  The  third  bunch  of 
leaves,  on  the  left-hand  side,  in  all  genuine 
stamps,  has  two  little  ornaments  below,  one 
on  each  side  ; in  this  forgery,  No.  4,  there  is 
but  one  little  ornament  below  the  bunch, 
that  to  the  right-hand  is  missing.  (4.)  In 
the  genuine  stamps,  there  is  a star  in  the 
oval,  which  is  exactly  opposite  the  small 
ornaments  below  the  third  bunch  of  leaves  ; 
this  forgery  has  the  star  placed  lower,  upon 
a level  with  the  top  of  the  leaves  of  the 
bunch  below. 

The  2 cuartos  was  never  issued,  it  is  con- 
sequently an  essay.  I believe  that  it  is 
rather  different  in  the  lettering  to  the  1 
and  3 c.  The  3 c.  was  issued  first,  and  was 
only  in  use  for  a few  months,  it  was  super- 
seded by  the  1 cuarto. 

Austria. — 1 kreuzer,  black,  k.  k.  z.  s, 
I incidentally  mentioned  this  forgery  last 
month,  and  have  since  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  one  ; I find  numerous  differences  : 
the  original  stamps  are  wood-block  engra- 
vings, the  forgery  is  lithographed.  They 
have  a German  origin  : I have  heard  them 
ascribed  to  Coburg. 

(1.)  Forgery,  lower  part  of  K in  k5n — 
and,  to  a less  degree,  in  kais — is  longer  than 
the  upper  part ; the  k of  kais  of  the  real 
stamp  is  not  so  high  in  the  lower  half  as  the 
small  A which  follows  it.  (2.)  Genuine, 
the  dot  after  kon  very  nearly  touches  the 
small  pointed  diamond  ornament  just  after 
it ; in  the  forgery  the  dot  is  distant.  (3.) 
Genuine,  the  small  ornaments  round  the 
corner  circles  never  touch  the  circles,  there 
is  a dash  after  zeitunGS  which  if  continued 
would  strike  into  the  elongated  part  of  the 
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diamond  ornament  after  it.  In  the  forgery, 
some,  if  not  all,  of  the  ornaments  touch 
the  circles,  and  the  stroke  after  zeitungs 
would  miss  the  elongated  part  of  the  dia- 
mond ornament.  (4.)  Genuine,  the  small 
cross  on  the  summit  of  crown  is  never  clear; 
in  the  forgery  it  is  very  distinct.  Very 
many  other  differences  might  be  given,  but 
these  will  suffice  for  detection  of  a counter- 
feit. The  k.  k.  z.  s.  1 kr.  black  and  blue, 
2 kr.  red  and  brown,  4 kr.  red  and  brown, 
are  all  from  the  same  die ; the  2 kr.  green  is 
totally  different  to  the  others. 

Pony  Express. — There  are  many  forgeries 
about  ; the  following  is  a sure  sign  of  a 
genuine  stamp,  no  forgery  has  imitated  it. 
The  space  in  which  the  figure  of  value  is 
placed,  immediately  over  the  man’s  head,  is 
not  true  in  shape,  especially  on  the  left  side, 
there  there  is  a double  line,  as  if  the  engra- 
ver’s tool  had  slipped  ; this  double  line  I 
have  never  seen  upon  a forgery.  A forgery 
I have  lately  seen  has  the  lines  of  shading  at 
the  back  of  the  lettering  drawn  from  right 
to  left,  the  genuine  stamp  is  never  otherwise 
than  from  left  to  right ; in  the  genuine  the 
whole  execution  is  beautiful,  the  lines  of 
background  are  very  fine,  also  those  behind 
the  horse;  the  breath  is  shown  as  issuing 
from  the  horse’s  nostrils,  the  dust,  too,  is 
rising  under  his  fore  feet ; the  shading  above 
the  horse’s  head  and  neck  is  by  simple  lines, 
never  by  any  oblique  ones  crossing  them. 

Bavaria,  1849. — 1 kreuzer  black.  There 
are  two  varieties  of  this  stamp,  the  com- 
monest of  which  is  a decided  lithograph ; the 
other  is  much  better  done  and  seems  a wood- 
cut.  The  forgery  now  sold  is  an  imitation 
of  the  woodcut  stamp,  but  is  lithograph. 
The  following  are  the  differences  between 
the  genuine  lithograph  and  woodcut : — 

Lithograph. — The  outline  of  the  figure  1 
is  not  perfect,  at  the  base  especially  broken. 

Woodcut. — The  extreme  outline  is  formed 
by  a black  line,  so  that  the  shape  of  the 
figure  is  clear  and  unbroken  throughout. 

Forged  and  genuine. — The  forgery  is  a 
decided  lithograph,  printed  in  very  black  and 
rather  shining  ink  ; mazework  larger  and 
coarser  than  in  genuine  of  either  sort ; the 
small  corner  figures  are  merely  outlined, 
whilst  two  out  of  the  four  are  invariably 


shaded  in  the  genuine.  The  ground  upon 
which  these  small  figures  are  placed  is  of 
small  diamonds,  arranged  in  alternate  rows 
of  black  and  white.  Now  in  the  genuine 
stamp  the  right-hand  lower  corner  has  one 
of  the  diamonds  large,  white,  and  pointing 
directly  into  the  lowest  right-hand  angle  of 
that  corner ; the  diamond  above  this  large 
one  touches  the  small  figure  1 with  one 
point,  and  the  outline  of  the  square  con- 
taining it  with  the  other.  (I  have  called 
them  diamonds,  from  courteous  motives,  but 
they  are  very  badly  formed  ones.)  The 
forgery  has  not  a large  diamond  pointing 
into  the  corner,  there  is  a small  one  which 
nearly  points  into  the  lower  right-hand  angle, 
and  the  diamond  above  this  one  does  not 
touch  the  small  figure. 

Modena. — Provisional  5,  20,  40,  80  cent. 
This  is  not  a new  forgery,  but  is  the 
best  I know  of  these  stamps.  It  is  from  the 
same  source  as  the  forged  1858  Parma, 
described  last  month.  (1.)  The  forgery  has 
the  lower  part  of  the  crown  ornamented  as 
in  the  real  1 cuarto  Spain  (see  above),  with 
a very  clear  diamond  and  two  dots ; the 
genuine  stamp  never  has  a clear  diamond. 
(2.)  Forgery,  ball  at  the  top  of  crown  rises 
considerably  above  the  level  of  the  top  of  the 
crown,  cross  upon  the  ball  is  very  clear  and 
all  but  touches  the  border  line  ; genuine  has 
the  ball  indistinct  and  the  cross  still  more  so, 
and  some  distance  off  the  border  line.  (3.) 
Forgery,  m of  modonesi  printed  badly  ; i is 
not  like  the  real  one,  where  the  top  finishing 
stroke  is  much  elongated  on  the  right-hand 
side.  (4.)  Forgery,  the  cross  in  the  shield 
is  not  true  at  the  point  below,  and  the  hori- 
zontal stroke  is  broader  than  the  upright  one 
of  the  cross  ; in  the  genuine  these  are 
noticeable  in  a very  trifling  degree,  they  are 
exaggerated  in  the  forgery.  (5.)  Forgery, 
the  leaves  upon  the  right-hand  branch  are 
acutely  pointed,  and  the  shading  is  too  deep; 
the  leaves  in  the  real  stamp  are  anything  but 
pointed,  and  they  boast  very  little  shading. 
The  old  forgery  is  simply  told  by  the  shield 
being  divided  in  unequal  fields  by  the  cross, 
the  lowest  right-hand  one  being  the  smallest. 

British  Guiana  1 c.  magenta,  described 
last  month  as  a forgery,  turns  out  to  be 
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genuine.  It  was  sent  me  for  an  opinion 
without  any  information  respecting  it,  and 
the  stamp  was  nnnsed.  I had  it  compared 
with  a genuine  specimen  known  to  me,  and 
seven  points  of  difference  were  found  from 
that  specimen,  six  of  which  I described. 
When  a stamp  is  sent  to  me  for  an  opinion, 
I naturally  presume  that  there  are  doubts  as 
to  its  authenticity.  This  stamp  is  of  the 
highest  rarity  (I  knew  of  only  four  copies), 
it  was  compared  with  one  of  the  four  I 
knew,  and  differed  as  shown,  hence  I do  not 
think  the  judgment  was  precipitate ; I now 
know  that  the  old  1 c.  B.  Guiana  all  vary 
more  or  less. 


THE  MORALITY  OF  POSTAGE 
STAMPS. 

BY  FENTONIA. 

4 All  dry  morality  ! there’s  no  use  in  that,’ 
once  said  a bishop  of  our  Church  to  us,  when 
we  were  praising  Blair's  Sermons  in  his 
hearing.  Being  early  trained  to  behave 
lowly  and  reverently  to  all  our  betters, 
especially  our  spiritual  pastors  and  masters, 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  submissive 
acquiescence ; but  had  it  been  competent 
for  us  to  have  argued  the  point  with  his 
lordship,  we  need  only  have  referred  him  to 
the  analogy  of  nature  in  his  own  daily  break- 
fast for  an  illustration  of  the  absurdity  of 
undervaluing  morality  as  dry  and  useless, 
simply  because  it  does  not  and  Gannot  fur- 
nish the  whole  pabulum  necessary  to 
religious  existence.  Bread  by  itself  is  dry 
and  unsatisfactory  to  the  palate  ; and  it  is 
said — on  medical  testimony — that  bread  and 
water  diet  alone  would  kill  a man  in  six 
weeks.  It  is  the  butter  that  makes  the 
bread  wholesome,  nourishing,  and  palate- 
able  ; but  we  doubt  whether  either  his 
lordship  or  any  of  his  flock  could  make  a 
very  satisfactory  breakfast  on  slices  of  butter 
alone,  however  important  an  article  it  may 
be  in  its  proper  place.  So  it  is  with 
morality.  As  the  butter  without  the  bread 
whereon  to  spread  it  is  of  very  questionable 
utility  ; so  the  higher  doctrines  of  religion, 
without  the  dry  but  necessary  basis  of 
morality  to  support  them,  can  be  beneficial 
to  no  one,  either  for  time  or  for  eternity. 


But  it  may  be  asked,  what  has  all  this 
long  preamble'  to  do  with  postage  stamps  P 
and  how  can  such  little  scraps  of  engraved 
paper  be  connected  with  the  science  of 
ethics  P Timbro-ethics  ! Well ! w'hat  next? 

That  there  is  a morality  in  postage  stamps, 
and  that  they  have  had  a tendency  to  im- 
prove, and  doubtless  have  improved,  human 
nature,  may  be  demonstrated  in  several 
ways : of  course,  the  fact  of  cheap  postage 
being  identical,  or  at  least  coeval  with  post- 
age stamps  is  included  in  the  theory.  In 
the  first  place,  the  uniform  penny  post  has 
done  away  with  all  those  perpetual  con- 
trivances to  elude  heavy  postage,  which 
called  forth  into  exercise  the  lower  qualities 
of  our  nature,  such  as  cunning,  deceit,  &c. — 
that  deceptive  ingenuity,  whether  of  word 
or  deed,  which  in  our  servants  and  de- 
pendants we  stigmatise  as  slyness , but  which 
in  ourselves  we  commend  as  tact.  Formerly 
it  was  a branch  of  juvenile  education — 
now  happily  become  obsolete — instilled  by 
anxious  papas  and  mammas,  to  teach  a child 
to  under- dot,  with  such  crowquill  neatness 
as  to  defy  detection,  separate  letters  in  a 
newspaper,  so  as  to  form  the  words  of  the 
intelligence  they  had  to  communicate  when 
absent  from  home  ; while  those  whose  dul- 
ness  or  whose  patience  was  unequal  to  the 
task,  were  taught  the  more  harmless  ex- 
pedient of  hoarding  up  old  newspapers  to 
send  home  periodically,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  beloved  handwriting  having 
directed  them  was  an  indication  that  all  was 
well.  Cheap  postage  is  also  a great  advan- 
tage to  the  lower  classes  in  keeping  up 
an  intercourse  between  various  members 
of  the  family  dispersed  in  search  of  work, 
thus  maintaining  kindly  affection  towards 
each  other,  which  before  had  but  a very 
limited  scope.  Formerly  it  was  common  to 
meet  with  old  people  who  had  for  years  lost 
sight  of  all  their  grown-up  family;  now, 
such  a case  is  comparatively  rare.  Again, 
there  is  less  hypocrisy  in  correspondence 
than  under  the  old  system.  The  high  price 
to  be  paid  by  one’s  friends  on  receiving  a 
letter  necessitated  a large  sheet  of  paper  ; a 
large  sheet  of  paper  necessitated  a large 
amount  of  subject-matter,  true  or  false,  to 
fill  it ; and  this  necessity  of  filling  one’s 
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paper  caused  a great  many  false  professions, 
and  a great  deal  of  trash  to  be  written  ; 
while,  those  not  over-gifted  with  ideas,  or 
well  up  in  the  elegant  epistolary  style  of 
Sir  Charles  Grandison,  were  obliged  to 
resort  to  the  Polite  Letter  Writer  for  assist- 
ance, though  they  would  not  for  the  world 
have  owned  the  obligation.  Now,  thanks  to 
the  constant  exercise  of  our  epistolary 
abilities,  introduced  by  cheap  postage,  these 
books,  which  might  not  inaptly  have  been 
called  ‘ cribs,’  are  only  to  be  found  on  the 
dusty  shelves  of  some  luckless  old  book  shop 
as  useless  lumber. 

The  taste  for  collecting  postage  stamps,  if 
not  directly  connected  with  ethics,  is  certainly 
more  intellectual  and  beneficial  to  the  mind,  if 
steadily  pursued,  than  most  other  hobbies. 
Autographs,  the  one  half  illegible,  the  other 
half  scrawled, — what  improvement  can  be 
gained  from  them  P Photographs,  some 
smudged,  most  of  them  representing  persons 
one  does  not  care  for, — what  improvement 
can  be  derived  from  them  ? Butterflies  and 
beetles,  stuck  all  of  a w>w  upon  pins,  are  a 
degree  higher  in  their  power  of  exercising 
the  intellect,  still  it  is  a pursuit  requiring 
the  destruction  of  life,  which  lessens  its 
pleasure  to  many  sensitive  minds.  The 
collecting  of  shells,  minerals,  and  ferns,  may 
perhaps  compete  with  postage  stamps  for 
the  power  of  exercising  and  improving  the 
intellectual  faculties  ; but  we  think  the  study 
of  postage  stamps  may  advantageously  chal- 
lenge comparison  with  any  or  all  of  them  ; 
for  it  combines  a reference  to  history,  chro- 
nology, geography,  drawing  and  design, 
colouring  and  minute  details,  politics,  and 
the  fate  of  nations. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  to  the 
morality  of  postage  stamps,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  as  far  as  regards  collecting, 
there  is  a slight  shadow  cast  upon  our 
theory  by  the  occasional  lack  of  honesty  in 
postal  dealings,  especially  in  the  large 
amount  of  forgeries  continually  ushered  into 
the  market,  which,  if  something  decisive  be 
not  done  to  check  their  increase,  will  become 
a serious  drawback  to  the  cautious  collector, 
particularly  to  those  whose  wits  are  not 
sharp  enough  to  protect  themselves  from 
imposition.  We  have  also  heard  it  whis- 


pered that  boys  at  school  are  given  to  neglect 
their  lessons  for  these  fascinating  little 
rectangulars  ; and  we  know  a recent  instance 
of  a ruthless  schoolmaster  who  made  a 
seizure  of  more  than  two  hundred  stamps 
and,  terrible  to  relate,  condemned  them  to 
the  flames  as  the  only  means  of  restoring 
discipline  in  the  school ! 

Let  no  one,  then,  despise  the  morality  of 
postage  stamps.  Acorns  may  produce  lofty 
oaks,  or  they  may  only  go  to  feed  the  pigs. 
It  depends  on  what  we  do  with  them.  So 
it  is  with  postage  stamps.  They  may  help 
to  form  the  character,  or  they  may  help  to 
spoil  it;  and  who  knows  but  some  future 
Aristotle  may  add  an  extra  chapter  to  his 
treatise,  on  Timbro-ethics. 

REVIEWS  of  POSTAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

Catalogue  of  British , Colonial , and  Foreign 
Postage  Stamps.  By  Mount  Br<5yvn. 
Fifth  edition,  revised,  corrected,  and 
augmented,  comprising  upwards  of  2400 
varieties.  London  : F.  Passmore. 

Little  more  than  two  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  author  of  the  above  useful  and 
elaborate  publication  presented  to  the  view 
of  postage-stamp  collectors  the  first  English 
catalogue  with  anything  approaching  the 
stamp  of  authority.  As  far  as  the  imperfect 
knowledge  attained,  or,  we  may  add,  attain- 
able at  that  period — the  infancy  of  the 
postal  mania  in  Great  Britain — it  was  a 
creditable  publication,  evincing  the  industry 
and  savoir  fair e of  the  ingenious  author,  but 
no  more  comparable  with  the  present  edition 
than  the  first  crude  labours  of  the  statuary 
are  with  the  perfected  image. 

Very  few  works  not  of  general  interest — 
we  mean,  not  appealing  to  the  sympathies  of 
the  multitude,  but  merely  to  the  really 
vast  but  comparatively  insignificant  number 
patronising  the  subjects  on  which  our  maga- 
zine treats — Can  boast  of  having  reached  a 
fifth  edition  in  the  short  space  of  time  that 
it  has  taken  to  swamp  all  the  copies  of  the 
four  preceding  ones.  It  has,  in  fact,  been 
clamorously  called  for  for  some  weeks,  nay, 
months  past,  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  be 
so  quickly  absorbed  as  to  afford  us  the 
pleasant  task  of  heralding,  at  no  distant 
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period,  tlie  advent  of  an  edition  making  np 
the  number  of  half  a dozen. 

The  title  page  notifies  the  present  manual 
as  revised,  corrected,  and  augmented  ; and 
were  we  to  fill  pages  with  commendation,  the 
gist  of  the  argument  would  simply  testify . to 
the  truth  of  that  assertion.  We  may,  how- 
ever, slightly  glance  at  each  of  the  three 
improvements  offered. 

A notable  one  under  the  first  head  is  the 
substitution  of  Roman  for  States  of  the 
Church.  One  used  naturally  to  look  for  the 
stamps  of  Rome  among  the  Rs,  and  always 
felt  at  a loss  for  a moment  where  else  to 
look.  Another  is  the  removal  of  what  have 
been  hitherto  styled  the  earlier  issues  of 
Italy  to  their  proper  place  under  the  head- 
ing of  Sardinia.  What  have  so  long  laboured 
under  the  misnomers  of  old  Italian  stamps, 
were  in  effect  never  intended  for,  nor  current 
in,  any  part  of  Italy  but  Sardinia  proper. 
Another  useful  improvement  is  the  dis- 
tinction drawn  between  proofs  and  essays. 
For  instance,  in  British  Guiana  we  read,  1 
cent  red,  proof  black  ; 4 c.  blue,  proof  black. 
These  proofs  were  previously  but  erroneously 
called  essays.  Examples  of  essays  proper 
will  be  found  under  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia,  which  two  beautiful  and,  we  believe, 
unique  specimens,  formerly  graced  our  own, 
as  they  do  now  the  collection  of  a well- 
known  amateur,  who  numbers  at  present, 
inclusive  of  essays,  proofs,  and  varieties, 
about  four  hundred  more  individuals  than 
are  even  catalogued  in  the  present  largely 
augmented  edition  of  the  manual. 

The  corrections  are  comparatively  few, 
so  much  care  and  attention  having  been 
bestowed  on  the  previous  edition,  that  little, 
if  anything,  remained  requisite  in  this. 
Some  few  emendations  have  been  made  with 
regard  to  the  colours  ascribed  to  some 
stamps  hitherto  known  to  the  compiler  only 
from  faded  or  soiled  specimens.  One  cor- 
rection was  rather  unfortunate.  The  author 
had  been  blamed  by  ultra- critical  commen- 
tators for  noting  expectant  stamps,  such  as 
the  green  and  lilac  Portugal  of  the  present 
reign.  Having  inserted  these  in  the  two 
previous  editions,  he  was  unluckily  over- 
persuaded to  omit  them  in  the  present.  Of 
course,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  con- 


trariety of  human  events,  the  two  long- 
looked-for  stamps  and  Mr.  Brown’s  fifth 
edition  expunging  them  made  their  appear- 
ance simultaneously ! The  60  crazie  of 
Tuscany,  for  which  every  vendor  has  had  so 
many  futile  applications,  and  which  we  have 
never  seen  either  in  a continental  or  home 
collection,  is  also  exiled ; although  the  last 
number  of  the  Stamp-Collector's  Review , on 
the  authority  of  a Leghorn  correspondent, 
states  positively  its  existence.  We  shall 
believe  in  it  when  we  see  it. 

The  remaining  improvement,  in  augmen- 
tary shape,  is  proven  by  the  fact  asserted  in 
the  preface,  that  whereas  in  the  first  edition 
about  twelve  hundred  stamps  were  described 
in  sixty-two  pages,  in  the  present,  twice  that 
number  are  noticed  in  ninety-five  pages. 
These  additions  have,  of  course,  been  gradual, 
extending  through  all  the  editions,  but  the 
present  is  considerably  in  advance  of  the 
preceding. 

An  edition  has  been  just  published  for  the 
use  of  high-class  collectors,  bound  in  morocco 
and  interleaved  with  blank  paper ; moreover, 
provided  with  a revised  money  table,  and 
enriched  with  useful  prefatory  remarks. 
There  are  also  to  be  had  a few  copies  on 
superfine  large  paper,  for  the  ultra-exclusive 
postal  amateurs. 

POSTAL  CHIT-CHAT. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Ottoman  Government  has 
just  given  an  order  to  a Paris  printer  for  400  millions  of 
postage  stamps. 

General  Palmer,  for  his  invention  of  mail  coaches, 
received  a pension  of  £3,000  a year,  and  a parliamentary 
grant  of  £20,000. 

Amongst  the  materials  collected  by  the  London 
Rag-collecting  Brigade  were  the  following  items  : — Cocked 
hats,  horse  trappings,  old  aquariums,  and  in  one  bag  a 
million  of  postage  stamps. 

Curious  Post-Office.—  Many  years  ago,  at  the  deso- 
late Island  of  Ascension,  in  the  Atlantic,  between  Africa 
and  Brazil,  there  was  a peculiar  crevice  in  a large  rock, 
termed  the  Sailor’s  Post-office,  in  which  the  crews  of 
vessels  passing  to  India  or  returning,  left  such  letters  as 
they  wished  to  send  back,  and  which  were  punctually 
taken  to  their  destination  by  the  next  ship  that  passed  in 
a contrary  way. 

The  eminent  services  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill, 
K.C.B.,  in  the- creation  of  the  penny  postage  and  other 
postal  reforms,  have  been  honourably  recognised  by  the 
Society  of  Arts,  who  have  adjudged  to  him  the  gold  medal 
established  by  them  in  memory  of  their  late  president,  the 
Prince  Consort,  and  called  the  ‘Albert  Medal,’  to  be 
awarded  ‘ for  distinguished  merit  in  promoting  arts, 
manufactures,  or  commerce.’  The  present  is  the  first 
time  the  medal  has  been  adjudged. 
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A Valuable  Dead  Letter.— The  Rev.  Mr.  Spurgeon 
has  been  known  to  receive  as  many  as  four  hundred  letters 
in  a day.  Many  of  them  are  anonymous,  and  on  many 
the  postage  is  not  prepaid.  The  reverend  gentleman  now 
refuses  all  the  latter.  One  of  these,  a short  time  ago, 
after  having  been  in  the  Dead  Letter  Office,  and  opened 
there,  was  sent  again  to  Mr.  Spurgeon,  with  a statement 
that  the  letter  was  anonymous,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
returned  to  the  writer,  and  that  it  contained  a valuable 
enclosure.  The  reverend  gentleman  paid  the  postage, 
and  found  a £20  note  in  the.  letter. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

MR.  BURN'S  REPLY  TO  DR.  GRAY  ON  THE 
PRINCE  ALBERT  ESSAYS. 

VERTTAS  TEMP  ORIS  FILIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 

Mr.  (now  Sir)  Rowland  Hill’s  proposition,  in  1837,  for 
a uniform  postage  rate  of  one  penny  having  been  adopted 
by  the  Government,  he  was  officially  employed  to  conduct 
its  introduction,  under  the  instructions  of  Sir  Francis 
Baring,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  For  the 
designs  of  the  envelopes  and  stamps,  there  were  about 
three  thousand  plans  and  suggestions  sent  into  the  Trea- 
sury. Mulready’s  design— a favourite  with  Mr.  Edwin 
Hill — for  the  covers  and  envelopes  was  adopted,  and 
placed  for  engraving,  in  the  hands  of  John  Thompson,  a 
name  pre-eminent  among  wood  engravers.*  The  penny 
postage  stamp  was  designed  by  M essrs.  Bacon  and  Petch.f 
The  portrait  of  the  queen  was  taken  from  Wyon’s  City 
medal;  a drawing  having  been  made  of  the  head,  by 
Henry  Corbould,  and  engraved  on  the  steel  die,  at  a cost 
of  sixty  guineas,  by  Charles  Heath.  From  this  die  as  the 
parent  source  have  been  derived  all  the  plates  from  which 
all  subsequent  penny  and  twopenny  stamps  have  been 
taken  and  printed.  J 

The  penny  postage  began,  by  prepayment,  January  10, 
1840.  The  envelopes  and  the  labels  were  not  in  use,  but 
in  the  hands  of  the  engravers,  in  February.  _ Few  persons 
have  been  induced  to  look  with  a microscopic  glass  at  the 
beautifully  wrought  engine-turned  field  of  the  penny 
stamp,  as  introduced  after  Heath’s  engraving  of  the 
queen’s  portrait,  by  Messrs.  Bacon  and  Petch;  it  defies 
competition,  and  could  not  be  executed  by  hand.§  The 
contract  for  one  year  for  the  printing  of  these  stamps,  by 
Messrs.  Bacon  and  Petch,  on  sheets  containing  240  on 
each  sheet,  and  gumming  the  back,  was  dated  on  April  13 
in  that  year ; the  terms  were  sevenpence  halfpenny  per 
thousand  stamps.  These  were  first  used  on  May  6 ; a fact 
doubtless  interesting  to  many  a devoted  and.  enthusiastic 
collector  to  learn. 

Later,  the  difficulty  of  subdivision  of  the  sheets  became 
in  many  instances  an  annoyance ; and  in  the  autumn  of 
1847,  Henry  Archer,  a native  of  Ireland,  who  had  been 
promoter,  managing  director,  and  secretary  of  the  then 
defunct  Festiniog,  or  North  Wales  Railway  Company, 
proposed  to  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde,  postmaster- 
general,  a machine  for  the  piercing  or  puncturing  of  the 
sheets,  so  that  each  stamp  could  be  readily  separated, 
Archer  derived  the  suggestion  at  a printing  office,  where 
he  saw  some  perforated  paper  being  worked  upon  at  press; 
but  his  idea  of  piercing  the  paper  was  not  sufficient,  and 

* Mulready’s  original  design— a pencilled  outline  drawing,  with  an  im- 
pression from  Thompson’s  wood-block,  sold  at  the  artist’s  sale  on  the  28th 
inst.  for  twenty  guineas.  An  India  proof  impression,  said  to  be  one  of  six 
which  were  taken  from  Thompson’s  wood-block,  was  advertised  in  the 
Times  newspaper,  March  17tli,  for  sale  at  twenty  guineas. 

+ Minutes  of  Evidence,  1852  ; 1692,  1007,  1008. 

j The  whole  process  is  minutely  defined.  Minutes,  ut  supra,  724.  The 
colours  were  at  first  an  unsettled  point.  Collectors  will  find  twopences 
printed  in  black,  but  like  the  black  penny  V.R.’s,  they  are  excessively  rare. 

§ Minutes,  1852  ; 1005. 


his  first  two  machines  failed.  A third,  that  punched  out 
certain  globules,  was  more  successful,  but  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  awarded  him  a remuneration  so  far  short  of 
the  original  cost  that  he  rejected  it  altogether;  and,  after 
having  in  May,  1850,  presented  a memorial  in  support  of 
his  claims,  entered  into  a contract  with  Robert  Edward 
Branston,  who  with  his  father  had  long  been  engravers  to 
the  Board  of  Excise,  to  engrave  a die  from  which  impres- 
sions might  be  taken  on  the  surface  principle,  and  stamps 
produced  at  a lower  rate  than  those  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Bacon  and  Petch.  In  this  matter  Branston  appears  to  have 
availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  S.  \V.  Reynolds,  a 
distinguished  engraver,  now  deceased;*  and  by  Archer’s 
letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde,  September  12,  1850, 
this  die  of  the  Prince  Albert’s  head,  as  also  the  proofs  of 
the  specimen  sheets,  are  thus  noticed  : — ‘In  the  month  of 
May  last  I handed  a copy  of  my  memorial  to  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Treasury,  on  the  understanding  that  it  was 
not  to  be  acted  upon  until  I was  in  a position  to  supply 
the  specimen  sheets  therein  referred  to ; the  engraver, 
however,  whom  I had  employed  to  prepare  the  plates, 
being  at  the  period  engaged  in  other  works  of  importance, 
was  unable  to  supply  the  specimen  sheets  until  after  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  had  referred  back  the  matter  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Stamps  and  Taxes.’  The  proofs  of  the 
specimen  sheets  were,  however,  as  stated,  then  ready. 

March  26,  1851,  Archer  and  Branston  proposed  to  print, 
gum,  and  perforate  the  whole  of  the  postage  label  stamps 
required  by  the  Inland  Revenue  Office  at  fivepence  the 
thousand  stamps,  which  would  effect  a great  saving  to  the 
Post  Office ; or  at  fourpence  halfpenny  per  thousand,  if 
allowed  to  print  them  on  the  surface  principle — the  same 
as  adopted  in  France  and  Belgium — and  of  which  the 
Prince  Albert’s  head  was  a specimen.  Archer  was  to  sink 
all  claim  to  remuneration  for  his  machines  and  lost  time  ; 
but  the  Secretary  apprised  Messrs.  Bacon  and  Petch  of  the 
overture,  and  asked  if  they  were  disposed  to  lower  their 
price  to  fivepence  per  thousand, — to  which  they  assented, 
on  condition  of  a five  years’  contract  at  that  price.  This 
was  granted,  to  take  effect  from  July  5, 1851,  and  Archer’s 
proposition  ignored ; the  perforation  of  the  sheets,  or  the 
public  convenience,  seemed  to  be  of  no  consideration. 
Archer  prayed  for  parliamentary ' inquiry,  and  a com- 
mittee, consisting  of  the  following  persons,  Mr.  Muntz, 
chairman,  Mr.  Spooner,  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore,  Sir  John 
Tyrrell,  Mr.  Geach,  Mr.  Hodgson,  Mr.  Grogan,  Mr.  Rich, 
Marquis  of  Chandos,  Mr.  Henry  Drummond,  and  Mr. 
John  Greene,  were  appointed.  Their  inquiries  were  in 
March  and  April,  1852.  The  minutes  of  their  proceedings 
were  printed. 

March  29,  1852,  Mr.  Muntz  presiding,  surface  printing- 
on  dry  paper  being  the  subject  of  inquiry,  the  chairman 
asked  Mr.  Branston,  the  engraver : 

‘ 516.  “ Have  you  any  specimens  of  postage  stamp 

heads  made  by  your  printing?”  “We  were  ordered  to 
destroy  all  the  impressions,  and  therefore  they  have  been 
destroyed.  These  [ producing  the  same ] are  the  heads  of 
Prince  Albert.” 

‘517.  “ Are  those  surface  printing  ? ” “ Yes.”  f 

‘518.  “ Were  they  done  to  show  the  capability  of  doing 

it  on  your  principle  ? ” “ Principally  to  show  how  they 

[the  Prince  Albert  heads]  might  be  combined  to  make 
one  sheet,  and  the  size  being  always  the  same  : they  were 
not  intended  as  imitations.” 

* Minutes  of  Evidence,  March  29,  1852,  813.  The  examination  of  Mr. 
Edwin  Hill,  refers  in  particular  to  the  Prince  Albert’s  heads.  To  the 
question  (816)  of  Mr.  Muntz,  chairman  of  the  Committee,  that  Mr. 
Reynolds,  the  engraver,  never  made  any  with  the  Queen’s  head  upon 
them.  Mr.  Edwin  Hill  replied,  ‘ No.  I cautioned  him  as  soon  as  I knew 
what  he  was  doing. 

t The  Prince  Albert  essay  deserves  attention,  from  its  being  the  first 
attempt  to  introduce  surface  printing;  which  is  now  in  general  use  at 
Somerset  House,  for  the  shilling,  tenpenny,  and  other  stamps. 
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‘ 581.  Marquis  of  Chandos,  11  Were  those  specimens 
printed  on  dry  or  damp  paper?”  “Yvre  invariably  take 
our  proofs  on  dry  paper,  and  those  are  the  best  impressions 
we  get  from  engravings  in  relief ; the  less  size  there  is  in 
the  paper,  the  better  the  impression,  and  there  is  an 
absence  of  all  size  in  India  paper.” 

‘615.  “Are  not  these  instances  upon  rather  thin 
paper  ? ” “ These  are  mere  proof  impressions.”  ’ 

The  proofs  here  referred  to,  as  having  been  printed  on 
thin  dry  paper,  the  backs  being  laved  with  pure  white 
gum,  as  adhesive  now  as  when  first  applied,  are  the  sheets 
in  the  possession  of  the  writer,  and  proffered  to  collectors 
as  Prince  Albert  Essays. 

March  30,  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Rowland  Hill  being  examined, 
Mr.  John  Greene  placed  the  Prince  Albert  stamps  before 
him. 

‘ 1010.  “ Is  that  a respectable  forgery  ? ” “No,  it  is  not 
a respectable  forgery ; in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  an  imita- 
tion of  the  stamp  : it  is  the  head  of  Prince  Albert.” 

‘1011.  Mr.  Spooner,  “That  is,  not  a forgery  at  all.” 
“ I should  like  to  examine  this  with  a magnifying  glass, 
because  the  security  of  the  other  stamp  [the  Queen’s 
head]  depends  very  much  upon  its  background ; it  is  a 
particular  pattern,  which  can  only  be  seen  by  a magni- 
fying glass.” 

‘1012.  Marquis  of  Chandos,  “ It  is  engine-turned  ? ” 
“ I believe  it  is  engine-turned.”  ’ 

These  few  extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary inquiry  are  simply  to  establish  the  validity  of  the 
Prince  Albert  Essay,  interesting  in  history  and  to  the 
collector,  as  the  pivot  on  which  turned  the  introduction 
of  Archer’s  patented  right  of  perforation,  for  which  he 
was  paid  £4000 ; and  to  prove  that  no  fraud  has  been 
attempted  by  the  writer.  Henry  Archer  died  at  Pau,  in 
France,  March  2,  1863. 

J.  H.  BURN. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 

Dear  Sir,— I have  read  with  great  interest  some 
remarks  made  in  the  April  number  of  your  magazine,  on 
chemically  transformed  stamps.  I have  another  specimen 
to  add  to  the  list  of  those  which  make,  their  appearance  in 
blue  besides  the  genuine  green.  It  is  the  one  kreuzer 
Tli urn  and  Taxis,  blue  print,  on  white  paper,  which  is 
mentioned  even  in  the  Standard  Catalogue  of  Messrs. 
Bellars  and  Davie.  The  postal  authorities  here  have 
assured  me  that  such  a stamp  never  existed,  even  as  an 
essay.  It  will  be  remarked,  that  in  either  of  the  issues  in 
which  this  1 kreuzer  blue  might  be  placed  there  was 
another  blue  stamp;  in  1859  the  3 kreuzer,  and  in  1862 
the  6 kreuzer  stamp  bad  that  colour. 

I remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 
Darmstadt.  E.  L. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Noel,  London.  — Hamer’s  and  Scheerenbeck’s  local 
Hamburgs  are  genuine  : not  so  -the  other  names.  We 
retain  them,  however,  in  our  collection,  as  specimens  of 
ingenious  impudence. 

Timbre. — The  thirty  cents  stamp  of  Hong  Ivong  you 
will  find  noticed,  together  with  the  several  values  of  four 
and  six  cents,  in  our  magazine  for  the  month  of  November 
last. 

C.  E.,  Liverpool. — Your  French  stamp  is  one  of  those 
figuring  on  the  tops  of  bon-bon  boxes.  If  found  on  a 
letter,  it  must  have  been  placed  there  in  joke  ; probably 
on  the  first  of  April. — Your  collection  must  be  a very 
good  one,  but  without  examination  it  would  be  impossible 
to  give  even  its  approximate  value. 


Specimen,  Bear  Street,  W.C.— Mr.  F.  S.  Jerningham, 
Rathfarnham,  Dublin,  to  whom  you  sent  a selection  of 
postage  stamps,  for  which  he  took  care  to  call  at  the  post 
office  there — but  not  for  your  letter  requesting  payment, — 
must  be  nothing  more  or  less  than  a swindler. 

W.  Y.,  Alston,  Cumberland. — This  correspondent  re- 
ceived a letter  from  the  United  States  with  postage 
stamps  on  it  amounting  to  twenty-nine  cents,  and  a one- 
cent  Inter.  Rev.,  which  was  postmarked  as  well  as  the 
others.  This  stamp  was  placed  apart  from  the  rest.  He 
would  like  information  on  the  subject  from  any  of  our 
qualified  readers. 

Eton  College. — We  can  offer  no  decided  opinion  on  an 
unknown  stamp  without  inspection.  You  describe  a 
French  stamp,  value  one  franc,  partly  blue  and  partly 
green.  There  is  a one  frauc  of  the  empire  entirely  green. 
The  one  to  which  you  allude  may  be  partially  discoloured. 

W.  W.  E.,  Bortishead. — The  current  penny  postage 
stamp,  stamped  with  the  initials  of  and  exclusively  used 
by  the  Oxford  Union  Society,  is  decidedly  admissible 
into  albums  as  a variety.  We  have  seen  unused  speci- 
mens in  the  collections  of  a few  individuals. 

General  Peel,  Chesterton.  — The  ‘Colombo’  was 
wrecked  on  its  way  to  the  W est,  consequently  could  have 
contained  no  Canada  stamps. — Nothing  but  the  closest 
inspection  could  distinguish  a genuine  blue  essay  from  a 
chemical.  It  seems  that  there  exists  a method  of  turning 
blue  to  black,  as  we  often  see  stamps  normally  of  the 
former  colour  make  their  appearance  as  black  essays. 
Such  is  possibly  the  twopenny  English,  fourpenny  Cape, 
&c. — The  market  value  of  a stamp,  as  we  have  remarked 
before,  depends  partly  on  scarcity,  partly  on  conscience. 
— The  postal  authorities  at  Somerset  House  always  stamp 
any  value  on  unfolded  paper,  so  that  either  covers  or 
envelopes  can  be  made  up.  When  envelopes  first  came 
into  general  use  in  England  it  was  sometimes  a subject  of 
commercial  plaint  that,  the  body  of  the  letter  being 
separate  from  the  address,  there  was  no  proof  of  such 
letter  having  been  written  to  the  party  professing  to  have 
received  it ; and  to  this  day  we  believe  some  mercantile 
houses  make  a point  of  never  using  envelopes  for  letters 
of  legal  consequence.  To  remedy  this,  half  sheets  of 
paper  were  issued,  with  threads,  like  the  first  envelopes, 
on  which  was  the  pink  penny  stamp,  with  directions  to 
fold  it  so  that  the  stamp  should  appear  on  the  right-hand 
corner.  In  accordance,  however,  with  the  usual  official 
management,  or  mismanagement  (vide  letter  to  the 
Times , which  we  well  remember  reading),  no  possible 
exercise  of  ingenuity  could  manage  to  fold  the  sheet  of 
paper  in  the  manner  suggested,  the  position  of  the  stamp 
not  allowing  it.  It  must  be  one  of  these  sheets — and 
exceedingly  rare  they  are — which  you  have  seen.  Some 
time  since  we  used  a great  many  of  them,  little  imagining 
how  valuable  they  would  become. — Your  enclosed  stamps 
are  all  for  bills  or  receipts. — The  one  penny  is  simply  a 
hand-marked  newspaper  stamp. 

J.  Y.,  Leicester. — The  stamp  you  kindly  forwarded,  we 
mentioned  so  long  ago  as  in  the  December  number  of  the 
magazine.  You  will  find  it  in  Mr.  Brown’s  fifth  edition. 
We  will  give  an  engraving  of  it  in  the  next  number. 

R.  H.  O.,  General  Hospital,  Nottingham. — Your  com- 
munication was  replied  to  in  our  last. — We  always  return 
all  stamps  forwarded  us  by  the  publishers. 

II.  H.  II. — Many  thanks  for  your  interesting  informa- 
tion respecting  the  Nevis  stamps,  to  the  effect  that  the 
device  is  intended  to  represent  the  goddess  of  health, 
administering  the  water  of  a mineral  spring  existing  hi 
the  island  to  a sick  person.  It  is  certainly  a novel  idea, 

- — that  of  advertising  a mineral  spring  all  over  the  civi- 
lized world,  by  means  of  postage  stamps. 
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JABEZ  JONES’S  RECOLLECTIONS  OE 
CONTINENTAL  STAMPS  AND 
STAMP  COUNTRIES. 

CHAPTER  I. 

IN  WHICH  I MAKE  MY  BOW, — INTRODUCE  THE  READER 
TO  MR.  BROWN, — AND  LEAVE  ENGLAND. 

My  readers  will  excuse  me,  if  I begin  my 
narrative  by  introducing  myself,  Jabez  Jones, 
to  their  notice,  as  the  son  of  the  late  Ezekiel 
Henry  Jones,  formerly  of  Cheapside,  draper, 
and  afterwards  of  Violet  Cottage,  Brompton, 
esquire  ; and  further,  as  possessed  of  a 
moderate  fortune,  a roving  temperament,  in- 
clined to  meditation,  an  ardent  stamp  col- 
lector, and  aged  twenty-eight.  In  the  year 
1862,  my  most  intimate  friend,  who  bears 
the  illustrious  name  of  Brown,  lias  attained  to 
the  mature  age  of  seven-and-thirty,  and  lives 
within  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  walk  of  my 
residence,  called  in  (as  I perceive  on  reference 
to  my  diary)  at  8J5  p.m.  on  the  2nd  of 
March,  and,  inspired  perhaps  by  a glass  of 
punch  made  after  my  own  particular  recipe, 
proposed  that  we  two  bachelors  should 
cross  the  water  and  wander  over  the  con- 
tinent, after  our  own  irregular  fashion,  where 
we  list ; and  I,  being  similarly  inspired,  con- 
sented, the  more  willingly  because  Brown 
represented  in  glowing  terms  the  excellent 
opportunity  such  a tour  would  give  for 
making  desirable  additions  to  our  stamp 
albums.  Collecting  was  then,  in  this  country 
at  least,  in  its  infancy,  but  we  bethought 
ourselves  before  starting  that,  as  there  were 
probably  a few  collectors  on  the  continent,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  lay  in  a stock  of  the 
rarer  varieties  of  English  stamps.  We 
therefore  hunted  in  the  dustiest  corners  of 
the  most  antiquated  chests  of  drawers,  and 
in  old  boxes  and  trunks,  for  the  black  penny, 
and  my  friend  Brown  (who  was  once  fool- 
ishly enslaved  by  a member  of  the  other  sex, 
but  who  has  since  grown  superior  to  any 
weakness  of  that  kind)  even  detached  those 
obsolete  English  from  the  once-cherished 
letters  of  his  first  and  only  love,  his  deceitful 
Barbara,  and  deposited  them  carefully — I 
grieve  to  say,  almost  reluctantly — in  his 
porteihonnaie. 

About  a week  before  our  departure,  I 
visited  a respected  maiden  aunt  of  mine,  and, 


by  dint  of  much  coaxing,  persuaded  her  to 
unlock  a certain  reverend  old  box  in  which 
letters  from  the  year  1815  down  to  the  then 
present  time  were  stored — letters  from  old 
school-girl  friends,  of  the  days  of  short 
bodies,  long  skirts,  and  classical  pet  names, 
in  which  my  sedate  relative  was  addressed  as 
4 Charming  Clarissa  ’ (her  real  name,  be  it 
known,  being  Jemima  Jane)  ; letters  from 
juvenile  beaux  of  the  same  time ; and,  later, 
the  lengthy  epistles  of  more  staid  correspon- 
dents, who  always  considerately  gave  as 
much  as  possible  for  ninepence.  Amongst 
these  ancient  treasures  my  aunt  plunged  her 
hand,  and  after  hauling  up  nearly  fifty 
letters,  she  at  length  discovered  no  less  than 
four  Mulready  envelopes — valuable  treasures 
then,- — and  all  undoubtedly  genuine,  which 
she  ceremoniously  gave  and  I joyfully 
recepled.  As  for  Brown,  he  had  a friend  at 
Somerset  House,  and  by  dint  of  his  good 
offices,  he  was  pretty  well  supplied  with  the 
old  high-priced  envelope  stamps. 

As  we  sat  together  the  night  before 
starting,  each  of  us  drew  out  his  purse, — • 
temporary  repository  of  the  newly-gathered 
treasure,  and  displayed  his  acquirements  to 
his  companion.  We  dared  not  reveal  our 
stamp  love  _ to  our  friends,  for  at  that  time 
few  and  far  between  were  stamp  collectors, 
dealers  were  rare,  forgeries  unknown,  and 
the  Stamp-Collector' s Magazine  had  not  then 
arisen  to  enlighten  the  public  on  the  benefits 
which  accrue  from  collecting.  So  we  gloated 
over  the  despised  mementos  of  the  spread  of 
civilization,  and  went  to  bed  to  dream  about 
them.  Early  the  next  morning  we  took  the 
train  to  Folkestone,  and  were  soon  on  our 
way  to  France,  with  which  country  we  in- 
tended to  commence  our  tour. 

I am  not  going  to  dilate  to  you  on  the 
glories  or  the  miseries  of  the  voyage  to 
Boulogne,  for  I beg  to  inform  my  readers 
that  both  Brown  and  myself  had  wandered 
far  out  of  hearing  of  Bow  bells,  even  unto 
classic  and  dirty  ‘St.  Vincent- on- Avon  ’ (as 
Punch  has  rechristened  the  western  metro- 
polis), and  farther  had  voyaged  even  unto 
Chepstow,  we,  therefore,  did  not  fear  the 
Channel ; suffice  it  to  say  we  kept  below, 
and  believe  there  was  a terrible  storm  during 
the  voyage. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CONCERNING  A STROLL  IN  THE  LUXEMBOURG  GARDENS, 

AND  CERTAIN  PURCHASES  MADE  THERE  BY  MR. 

BROWN  AND  MYSELF. 

If  the  reader  expects  me  to  give  him  full 
details  of  all  the  minutiae  of  travel — where 
we  stopped,  what  we  ate,  and  what  we  saw 
— he  is  very  much  mistaken,  for  I hereby 
flatly  refuse  to  do  so.  Of  tourists’  4 lions  ’ I 
thought  less  than  I did  of  stamps,  but  were 
it  otherwise,  I would  not  chronicle  my 
opinions  and  spread  out  my  pen-and-ink 
sketches  ; thousands  have  done  the  like 
before,  with  the  effect  of  acquainting  people 
with  nearly  all  that  they  can  care  to  know, 
generally  speaking,  about  the  continent ; and 
as  I am  writing  to  stamp  collectors,  I will, 
as  a rule,  only  mention  such  matters  when 
they  are  connected  with  or  suggested  by 
stamps.  I therefore  pass  over  my  short  stay 
at  Boulogne  and  my  journey  to  Paris,  and 
will  beg  my  reader  to  consider  me  and  friend 
B.  safely  installed  in  the  house  of  my  old 
acquaintance,  M.  Durot,  No.  5,  Hue  de 

The  day  after  our  arrival,  being  Thursday, 
we  two  islanders  began  our  wanderings 
through  the  gay  capital,  and  turned,  as  to 
the  most  interesting  place,  towards  the  Gar- 
dens of  the  Luxembourg,  where  for  a long 
time  a considerable  traffic  in  stamps  had 
been  carried  on.  We  made  our  way  to  the 
spot  where  Ney  was  shot  by  the  allies  after 
Waterloo,  and  to  the  supposed  scene  of  a 
nocturnal  butchery  of  peaceable  men  on 
the  present  emperor’s  accession.  We  ob- 
served here  and  there  gentlemanly  young 
men,  stamp  book  in  hand,  and  occasionally  a 
member  of  the  fair  sex,  poring  over  her  col- 
lection or  displaying  its  wonders  to  an 
admiring  acquaintanqe.  Upon  this,  Brown 
drew  out  his  album,  in  order  perhaps  to 
show  claims  to  brotherhood ; and  his  appeal 
was  not  without  its  effect. 

Ere  long  a suave  spoken  Frenchman  came 
up  to  us,  and,  with  a superfluity  of  bows, 
opened  his  book  and  showed  my  friend  a 
stamp  about  half  an  inch  square,  roughly  ex- 
ecuted, of  no  indicated  value,  with  the  head 
of  ‘ T empereur  5 impressed  in  a deep  blue 
on  white  ground. 

4 Monsieur,’  he  commenced,  speaking  in  a 
jumble  of  French  and  English,  ‘you  are  un 


Anglais — vare  good  friends,  les  Anglais ; dis 
vare  fine  stamp,  vare  fine.’ 

‘ What  do  you  call  it  ? ’ said  Brown,  in  a 
gruff  tone,  in  order  the  better  to  conceal  his 
delight  at  the  prospect  of  acquiring  this  un- 
known variety. 

4 Monsieur  vish  to  know  de  name  of  dis 
vare  fine  stamp  : can  monsieur  keep  un 

secret  P ’ 

‘ Why  there  can’t  be  much  secret  about 
the  name  of  a stamp,  if  that’s  what  you  want 
to  confide  me  with,’  returned  friend  B. 

4 Ah,  ma  chere,  you  no  undarestand  me, 
it  is  not  de  name  ; I have  got  dis  stamp  from 
vare  good  quarter, — does  monsieur  perceive  P 
[Brown  nodded]  and  it  would  me  bring 
great  disgrace  on  if  it  is  known  dat  I have 
sold  it.’ 

4 Oh  ! if  that’s  what  you  mean,  I shall  not 
do  you  any  harm,’  replied  my  friend,  4 if  you 
have  honestly  obtained  it.’ 

4 Ah,  monsieur,  you  are  vare  good,  you 
are  vare  noble.  I did  have  given  me  dis 
stamp r and  I vill  sell  it  for  de  sorn  of  twenty 
francs  ; monsieur  is  angry,  he  does  not 
know  de  grandeur  of  de  stamp  ; he  will  not 
speak  of  it  if  I tell  him,  it  is  de  stamp  of  de 
gouvernment,  de  stamp  which  de  members 
do  use,  like  dat  of  de  members  of  de  gouvern- 
ment de  Angleterre  ; it  is  un  grand  favour 
dat  a great  man  did  gif  it  to  me,  but  I will 
sell  it  to  you,  because,  mi  lord,  you  are  vare 
noble  and.  vare  generous,  for  un  twenty 
francs.’ 

^ I’ll  give  you  fifteen  francs,  and  not  a sou 
more,’  replied  Brown. 

4 Ah,  monsieur  is  irresistible,’  answered 
the  charming  Frenchman,  smiling  ; 4 les  Ang- 
lais are  great  friends  ; monsieur  sail  have  dis 
grand  stamp  for  fifteen  francs.’ 

Brown  hated  a long  talk,  so  without  more 
ado  pulled  out  his  purse,  and  in  a few 
moments  the  stamp  vendor  went  his  way 
with  fifteen  francs  in  his  pocket,  and  Brown 
had  become  possessor  of  the  French  cabinet 
stamp.  I was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain 
a second  specimen  of  this  4 grand  stamp,’  but 
was  able  to  exchange  a Mulready  for  a hand- 
some essay,  which  I have  not  since  seen  cata- 
logued. It  was  a red  impression  of  the  head  of 
Liberty,  facing  to  the  left,  on  puce  ground, 
with  the  value,  20  centimes,  at  the  top,  and 
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the  words  re  pub.  France  at  the  bottom.  I 
believe  that  there  is  also  a similar  essay  on 
blue  ground. 

Having  now  made,  in  our  respective  esti- 
mations, capital  bargains,  we  turned  our  way 
homewards,  rejoicing.  At  supper  we  pro- 
duced our  purchases,  but  the  conversation 
and  revelations  which  followed  require  a 
separate  chapter. 

(To  be  continued). 


No.  II. 

ADDENDA  to  MOUNT  BROWN’S  CAT- 
ALOGUE OF  BRITISH,  COLONIAL, 
AND  FOREIGN  POSTAGE  STAMPS. 
Fifth  Edition. 

BY  MOUNT  BROWN. 

Argentine  ftpblit. 

1864. — Name  [Argentina  republica]  and  value 
in  col.  letters  in  oval  frame , containing  bust 
of  President , figure  of  value  in  each  angle. 
Col.  imp.-;  red.  • 

— 5-centarvoo-ro^e, — • 

Bust  of  President  in  oval  frame , name  [Argen- 
tina] above  and  [republica]  beloiv  in 
ivhite  letters , figure  of  value  in  each  angle. 
Col.  imp. ; red. 


Name  [republica  Argentina]  and  value  in  col. 
letters  in  oval  frame  containing  bust  of 
President , figure  of  value  each  side.  Col. 
imp. ; red. 

9 % 


f LOCAL  ENVELOPE. 

Inscription  \_potosi  franca],  eagle  between  two 
branches , value  not  indicated.  Col.  imp., 
hand  stamped  ; od. 

Green. 

Canabs. 

PRIVATE  POSTAGE  LABELS. 

? Winslow  Sf  Co.  express , No.  3,  Place  d’Armes, 
Portland,  Montreal.  Bilack  imp.;  circular. 

White. 

Yellow. 

Green. 

Red. 

Confederate  States  of  Jjrorira. 

MEMPHIS. 

Inscription  [r aid  r h glass  p.m.]  figure  of 


value  on  plaid  ground  in  oval.  Col.  imp. ; 
red. 

5 cents  blue. 

CHARLESTON. 

Inscription  as  page  16,  figure  of  value  in  oval. 
Col.  imp.  on  col.  paper ; fancy  oval. 

5 cents  blue  on  yellow. 

gnunari 

Inscription  [kgl.  post,  fr.m.],  sword  and  sceptre 
in  saltire  crowned,  in  oval,  value  in  each 
spandrill.  Col.  imp. ; red. 


{taang. 


' NORTHERN  STATES. 

Same  device  as  1850.  Black  imp. ; square. 
j silbgfoschen. 


PRIVATE  POST  LABELS. 

Inscription  [charles  van  diemen  brief  packet 

AND  GUTER  EXPEDITION  HAMBURG]  Over 
large  white  numeral  of  value,  figure  indi- 
cating value  in  each  angle.  Col.  imp.; 
_ red. 

1 (sch.)  rose. 

2 orange. 

3 lake. 

4 green. 

6 blue. 

8 vermilion. 


Head  ofQf&ing  William  III.  to  right  in  plain 
oval,  inscription  [post  zegel]  below,  value 
in  upper  angles.  Col.  imp. ; red. 

■ — 40  c.  lake^-redr" 

Utobctta. 

Same  device  as  first  issue.  Black  imp. ; red. 
var.  10.  CE  ^ t. 

into  States  of  Janrata. 

Inscription  [new  york  post  office]  bust  of 
Washington  in  oval.  Col.  imp.;  large  red. 
proof  5 cents  vermilion. 
proof  5 " green. 

Inscription  [u.  s.  post  office]  bust  of  Wash- 
ington to  right  in  oval.  Col.  imp. ; red. 
proof  10  cents  green. 

ESSAYS. 

Same  device  as  No.  1,  page  77.  Col.  imp. ; 
red. 

var.  3 cents  green  (smaller  head). 
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Inscription  [u.  s.  postage]  bust  of  Franklin  to 
right  in' oval.  Black  imp.  ; red. 

6 cents. 

Same  . inscription , bust  of  Franklin  to  left  with 
fur  cap , on  fine  elaborate  engine-turned 
pattern , letters  in  upper  angles.  Col. 
imp.  ; red. 

8 cents  vermilion. 

LOCAL  LABELS. 

Bazaar  post-office  \_eagle  on  branwmi  Col. 
imp. ; red. 

-JlLcents  blu&r- 

City  express  G Sf  H paid.  428,  Washington 
St.  S.F.  cor.  Sansome.  Col.  imp.;  oblong. 

Blue. 

Ilidder's  city  express  post  [courier].  Black 
imp. ; od. 

2 cents  bine-green. 

Benny  post.  Col.  imp. ; oblong. 

'BktOr 

ici'.cpi'lit. 

1864. — Same  device  as  1863.  Col.  imp.;  red. 

\ centavo  rose. 

1 „ slate. 

All  references  are  made  to  the  fifth  edition  ; 
and  where  a note  of  interrogation  is  placed 
before  the  description  of  a stamp,  it  implies 
that  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  its  authen- 
ticity as  a postage  label , and  any  information 
respecting  it  would  be  acceptable. 


CURRENT  STAMP  FORGERIES. 

BY  EDWARD  L.  PEMBERTON,  AUTHOR  OF  c FORGED 
STAMPS  : HOW  TO  DETECT  THEM.’ 

British  Guiana,  1860. — 1 c.  black  ; 2,  4,  8, 
12,  24  c.  In  the  forgery  the  lines  forming 
the  sky  are  not  very  close  together.  They 
may  easily  be  counted,  whereas  in  the 
genuine  ones  they  are  very  close  together. 
(1.)  The  u of  damus  is  exactly  upright  in  the 
genuine,  c of  VICISSIM  rounded;  in  the  for- 
gery the  u slopes  rather  to  the  left,  and 
the  c of  vicissim  is  rather  square  bottomed. 
(2.)  In  the  centre  of  each  of  the  two  star 
ornaments  upon  the  garter  is  a dot  always 
clear,  in  the  forgery  the  ornaments  them- 
selves are  by  no  means  clear,  and  the  dots 
are  wanting.  (3.)  The  extreme  border  of 
these  stamps  is  a white  line  ; in  each  corner 
of  the  genuine  stamp  is  a small  square  (each 


containing  a figure  of  the  date),  which  on 
the  outer  sides  are  close  to  the  extreme 
border  line,  and  the  border  line  is  always 
more  or  less  shaded  where  it  comes  close 
to  these  squares.  In  the  forgery  the  border 
line  is  shaded  at  the  corners,  but  by  only  a 
single  line  ; the  shading  in  the  genuine 
stamp  is  generally  solid,  it  is  never  by  a 
very  distinct  line.  (4.)  The  Gof  guiana  very 
clumsy,  and  different  from  that  of  postage, 
not  so  large  :«this  is  the  counterfeit.  The 
real  stamp  has  the  two  letters  G alike.  The 
colours  of  the  forgeries  are  very  washy,  and 
they  are  lithographed  impressions. 

Western  Australia. — 1 p.  black,  2 p. 
orange,  6 p.  violet-carmine.  On  the  2 p. 
forged  the  swan  has  no  leg  visible.  The 
lettering  on  the  real  stamps  is  of  the  same 
thickness  throughout ; the  type  of  the  2 p. 
orange  and  6 p.  green  (genuine)  is  a trifle 
bolder  than  on  the  other  stamps.  In  the 
forgery  the  a of  postage  and  those  in  Austra- 
lia are  none  of  them  alike  ; in  the  genuine 
the  letters  A all  have  the  same  character  on 
the  same  stamp ; other  letters  are  the  same. 
The  beautifully-turned  background  is  imi- 
tated by  very  coarse-looking  dots ; the  1 p. 
stamps  have  the  lettering  upon  a network 
ground,  which  is  very  badly  imitated  in  the 
lithographed  forgery.  The  lettering  of  the 
2 p.  and  6 p.  is  upon  a plain  solid  ground, 
in  the  forgery  very  smooth,  in  the  genuine 
rather  rough. 

Tuscany,  Provisional  Gov. — 1,  5, 10,  20,  40, 
80  c.  These  forgeries  are  characterised  by  a 
remarkable  smoothness  in  the  face  of  paper, 
and  an  absence  of  any  watermark  in  the 
paper ; in  the  forgery  the  shield  is  scarcely 
pointed  below,  the  cross  on  the  summit  of 
the  crown  is  not  clear,  being  an  indistinct, 
shapeless  mark  rather  to  the  right  of  the  T 
of  postale  ; in  the  real  stamp  the  cross  is 
occasionally  quite  distinct,  and  is  always 
rather  to  the  left  hand  side  of  the  T of 

PO STALE. 

Tuscany,  first  issue. — All  the  issue  on  white. 
The  imitations  of  these  Tuscany  stamps 
resemble  those  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, in  the  smoothness  of  the  paper  and 
absence  of  any  watermark.  Eew  genuine 
Tuscany  of  the  first  issue  are  upon  paper 
without  a watermark,  and  none  are  upon  a 
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perfectly  smootli  paper.  In  addition  to  these 
fundamental  differences,  I may  mention  that 
the  lion’s  upper  paw  has  no  distinct  toes  ; 
that  paw,  the  top  of  the  shield,  and  the 
creature’s  mane,  all  run  into  each  other  in 
an  indistinct  manner ; the  various  letters  0 
in  the  inscription  all  differ  one  from  another. 
But  the  paper  and  the  absence  of  the 
watermark  will  be  the  quickest  test.  These 
forgeries  are  mostly  offered  as  unused ; this 
will  be  a guide,  when  the  collector  remembers 
that  unused  sets  of  Tuscany  can  only  be  had 
upon  the  breaking  up  of  some  very  old  col- 
lection. The  Tuscan  stamps  have  never 
been  reprinted,  and  there  is  no  probability  of 
a re-issue  taking  place. 

Sicily,  whole  issue. — Tbis  forgery  is  like 
the  last,  in  tbe  paper  and  execution ; very 
white,  smooth  paper,  which  would  never 
deceive  any  one  conversant  with  Italian, 
stamps.  In  this  imitation,  the  dot  after 
Sicilia  is  always  distinct,  and  is  the  same 
size  as  those  by  the  value  ; now  in  the 
genuine  stamp  the  dot  after  sicilia  is  the 
merest  point  and  is  seldom  distinct,  the  dots 
by  the  value  are  usually  a trifle  larger ; in 
the  20  g.  they  are  very  much  larger ; on  the 
10  g.  the  dots  by  the  value  are  smaller  than 
on  any  of  the  others.  The  background  of 
every  genuine  Sicilian  stamp  is  of  crossed 
lines,  never  solid  as  in  the  forgery  (most 
genuine  Sicilians  require  a strong  glass  to 
show  the  crossed  lines  of  the  ground)  ; the 
extreme  outline  of  these  forged  specimens  is 
too  sharp. 

Argentine  Confederation. — A good  for- 
gery has  lately  appeared,  but  the  colours  are 
too  bright.  (1.)  In  this  imitation,  the  E of 
confer  is  too  large  for  the  rest  of  the  word ; 
the  dashes  under  on  almost  touch  the  E of 
confe  on  one  side,  and  the  a of  Argentina  on 
the  other  ; the  genuine  has  the  dashes 
shorter  than  in  this  forgery,  and  the  lowest 
dash  is  above  the  level,  though  only  slightly, 
of  the  base  of  the  letters.  (2.)  The  E and  n 
of  CENTAVO  nearly  touch  in  the  forgery,  whilst 
in  the  genuine  stamp  there  is  almost  as  much 
space  between  them  as  there  is  between  the 
A and  v of  the  same  word.  There  are  two 
other  forgeries  of  this  stamp  very  inferior 
to  this,  and  both  of  which  have  been  else- 
where described. 


Baden  Land-post,  12  kr. — (1.)  The  hyphen 
between  land  and  post  is,  in  the  genuine 
stamp,  below  the  centre  of  the  letter  p.  (2.) 
The  scrolls  in  the  corners  touch  the  outline 
nearly  everywhere,  where  they  do  not  touch 
they  go  very  near  indeed  to  tbe  outline,  (o.) 
Lower  finishing  stroke  to  the  figure  1 is  not 
so  long  as  that  at  the  top  of  the  figure,  this 
is  the  forgery;  in  the  genuine  stamp  they 
are  nearly  of  the  same  length.  (4.)  The 
leaf  to  the  right  of  the  figure  is  of  the 
same  size  as  the  one  opposite  to  it ; in  the 
forgery  it  is  considerably  larger.  The  whole 
execution  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  real  stamp. 

Sandwich  Islands. — 1,  2 c.,  figures.  These 
are  very  good’  imitations,  which,  owing  to 
the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  stanTps  and  the 
variations  in  the  1 c.,  render  detection  rather 
a difficult  matter.  The  2 c.  may  be  told  by 
the  following  signs  in  the  forgery.  The  tail 
of  the  2 projects  beyond  the  level  of  the  back 
of  the  figure ; the  point  of  the  tail  is  turned 
upwards,  but  with  rather  a rounded  turn  ; 
the  figure  2 is  very  ugly  ; the  small  2 below 
is  equally  awkward ; the  central  2 is  not  so 
thick  and  broad  as  in  the  real  one  ; the  point 
at  the  bottom  of  the  down  stroke  of  the 
central  figure  2 is  pointed  outwards.  The 
genuine  stamp  has  differences  from  the 
above,  as  follow.  The  tail  of  the  central  2 
does  not  project  at  all  beyond  the  level  of 
the  back  of  the  2 ; point  of  the  2 a long 
straight  one,  is  turned  upwards,  and  is  quite 
straight,  not  curved,  as  in  the  forgery  : the 
small  2 is  a reproduction  of  the  larger  one. 
In  the  1 c.  the  numerous  forgeries  will  fail 
in  some  or  all  the  following  points.  The  C 
of  cent,  if  made  all  round,  will  be  a circle ; 
one  variety  has  in  of  inter  printed  on  a dif- 
ferent lev7el  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  word ; 
the  w of  Hawaiian  very  sharp  and  rather 
pointed ; the  various  letters  A invariably 
alike.  There  are  two  very  clear  varieties  of 
this  stamp ; one  has  the  top  of  the  figure  1 
pointed  (formed  by  an  acute  angle),  whilst 
the  other  shows  the  top  with  a curved  line, 
and  then  a very  small  portion  of  a flat  top. 

Schleswig-Holstein. — 1848  1 sch.  blue, 
2 sch.  pink.  The  original  stamps  have  a 
thread  woven  into  the  substance  of  the 
paper  ; in  the  forgery  this  is  imitated  by  a 
thread  placed  between  two  pieces  of  thin 
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paper,  which  are  then  gummed  together, 
and  the  stamp  printed  upon  the  double 
paper.  In  all  genuine  Schleswig-Holstein 
of  1848,  there  is  a sort  of  shadow  over  os  of 
POST,  and  over  parts  of  all  the  letters  in 
schilling.  On  examining  a genuine  one  it 
will  be  noticed  how  very  dark  the  eagle 
appears  against  the  background,  although 
both  are  of  the  same  colour.  From  the 
shadow  over  many  of  the  letters  which  cover 
parts  of  the  eagle,  I infer  that  the  darker 
colour  of  the  eagle  is  caused  by  a further 
application  of  colour  to  the  eagle  after  it  has 
been  printed  in  the  colour  of  the  back- 
ground. On  close  inspection  the  eagle  will 
appear  printed  upon  a blue-tinted  paper,  the 
rest  of  the  stamp  being  evidently  upon  a 
white  one,  which  clearly  proves  that  the 
eagle  has  been  coloured  after  the  stamp  was 
printed ; this  the  forgery  cannot  imitate ; 
and  besides  this  absence  of  colour  upon  the 
eagle,  the  shield  in  the  forgery — embossed — 
is  made  with  one  point  at  the  bottom, 
whereas  the  genuine  stamp  has  three  points 
at  the  bottom,  one  at  each  corner  and  one  in 
the  centre.  The  thread  in  the  forgery  may 
easily  be  exposed  by  carefully  wetting  the 
back  of  the  stamp,  and  scraping  away  the 
paper  with  a penknife.  Every  line  of  the 
genuine  is  distinct ; the  forgery  is  a great 
contrast  in  that  respect.  Postmarked  1 848 
Schleswig-Holsteins  are  seldom  seen  (the 
forgeries  are  almost  always  postmarked)  ; 
the  great  majority  of  the  specimens  known 
are  perfectly  clean  and  unused. 

THE  OBSOLETE  SPANISH  STAMPS. 

PROM  MOENS’  MAGAZINE, 

On  lately  perusing  a notice  in  a largely  cir- 
culated English  stamp  magazine,  in  which 
the  writer  (who  afterwards  sung  his  pali- 
node) denied  the  existence  of  the  double 
stamp  of  Geneva,  we  took  it  into  our  head 
that  a crowd  of  things,  much  less  simple, 
forsooth,  either  unknown  or  uncomprehended, 
would  render  the  publication  of  the  following 
reflections  not  uninteresting  to,  the  postal 
world. 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  hitherto  ama- 
teurs have  confined  themselves  to  an  earnest 
quest— sometimes  fruitless,  sometimes  very 
partially  successful — after  the  long  disused 


stamps  of  Spain,  the  ne  plus  ultra , so  to  say, 
of  a collection  ; but  it  strikes  us  that,  apart 
from  possession,  they  have  never  attracted 
any  individual  interest  respecting  their 
emission.  We  imagine,  therefore,  we  are  on 
untrodden  ground  in  examining  the  famous 
type  of  the  bear  climbing  a tree,  the  well- 
known  arms  of  the  city  of  Madrid.  This 
stamp  is  usually  catalogued  as  issued  in  1848 
or  1849,  but  it  is  now  generally  understood 
that  it  did  not  appear  till  much  later.  In 
fact  the  3 cuartos.  preceded  it  as  special  for 
Madrid,  in  November,  1853.  This  was  em- 
ployed till  March,  1854,  when  the  1 cuarto 
replaced  it,  destined  in  its  turn  to  be  super- 
seded by  a rival ; odd  numbers  being  appa- 
rently less  suitable  than  even  ones  to  mortal 
taste.  The  2 cuartos,  then,  bearing  alike 
the  Madrid  arms,  was  started.  But  this 
impression  of  medium  value,  issued  as  a 
feeler  by  the  postal  authorities,  was  cut  off 
in  the  flower  of  its  youth.  Nevertheless  the 
essays  being  first  made  (for  we  possess  copies 
both  of  the  essay  and  the  stamp),  the  latter, 
gilt,  not  bronzed  like  the  preceding  issues, 
appeared ; but  there  its  career  ended : legal 
currency  was  denied,  and  it  remained  like 
the  Duke  of  Augustenburg,  a pretender 
without  a crown. 

Projection  and  rejection  once  again.  As 
the  suppression  of  the  Madrid  bear  had  been 
decided  on,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  to 
all  the  towns  of  Spain  the  privilege  of  a local 
post,  an  essay  was  designed  to  bear  the 
Spanish  arms,  inscribed  correo  int®  above 
and  franco  2 cs.  below.  This  essay,  which, 
when  attainable,  finds  place  in  our  collections 
printed  in  black  on  white,  did  not  seem  to 
meet  the  required  exigence ; for,  soon  after, 
in  November,  1854,  came  out  the  2 cuartos, 
green,  such  as  we  all  know  it,  with  armorial 
bearings  ; in  this  respect  similar  to  the  essay 
with  CORREO  interior  just  mentioned,  but 
differing  inasmuch  as  the  upper  portion  of 
the  stamp  simply  showed  the  word  correos 
preceded  and  followed  by  an  asterisk.  These 
appeared  to  be  lucky  stars,  for  under  this 
form  the  impression  lasted  undisturbed  among 
its.  congeners  till  a new  series  turned  them 
all  together  to  the  right  about. 

About  the  same  time,  this  device,  with 
some  modification  in  the  inscription,  and  the 
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addition  of  the  date,  was  adopted  for  the  4 
cnartos  and  1 real  stamps,  which  were  used 
till  March,  1855.  As  for  the  other  stamps 
with  armorial  bearings  and  heraldic  mantles 
'-4-the  6 cuartos,  2,  5,  and  6 reales — their 
duration  was  limited  to  the  year  1854,  and 
moreover  the  6 cuartos  itself  speedily  gave 
place  to  the  4 c.  cited  above. 

Finally,  we  would  beg  to  remark  in  con- 
tradictipn  to  a current  opinion  affirming  the 
reimpression  of  the  old  Spanish  stamps,  that, 
as  far  as  regards  the  2 and  4 cuartos,  and 
1 real  of  1854,  such  revival  is  physically  im- 
possible, for  the  plate  underwent  material 
alterations  when  the  changes  we  alluded  to 
took  place  ; and  moreover  another  metamor- 
phosis to  fit  it  for  the  government  stamp 
affixed  to  official  documents  in  the  colony  of 
Lupon.  The  inscription,  top  and  bottom, 
was  then  altered  : the  former  consisting  of 
f he  words  DRO  judicial  ; the  latter,  the  value 
of  the  stamp  according  to  the  importance  of 
the  deed.  Our  own  specimen,  lilac  coloured, 
shows  the  legend,  D1EZ.  R»-  F™s-  As  a 
finishing  stroke  the  lions,  turrets,  &c.,  were 
scratched  out  of  their  field,  and.  the  sword 
and  balance,  emblematical  of  justice,  substi- 
tuted. 

We  may  conclude  by  adding  that  the 
blocks  of  1852  and  1853  were  likewise  so 
altered  and  totally  damaged’  by  filing  as  to 
be  for  ever  useless.  In  this  state  they  have 
been  inspected  by  a friend  of  our  own  ; and 
it  is  more  than  probable,  though  we  dare  not 
vouch  for  it  as  a truth,  that  the  other  blocks 
underwent  a similar  fate.  G.  H. 


This  interesting  article  gave  rise  to  a sup- 
plementary communication  from  J.  B. 

Reading  your  article  on  the  obsolete  Spanish, 
I fancied  the  following  additional  details 
would  prove  no  less  interesting  to  your 
numerous  readers. 

A decree  of  October  24,  1849,  established 
a mode  of  prepaying  letters  hitherto  unknown 
to  Spain,  by  the  emission  of  postage  stamps 
divided  into  two  categories. 

The  first,  according  to  the  decree,  con- 
sisted of  two  stamps ; 6 cuartos  and  12 
cuartos  in  value,  to  frank  letters  for  home 
postage. 


The  second  was  to  comprise  two  sorts  : 5 
and  10  reales  for  home,  and  6 reales  for 
foreign  postage. 

A royal  order  of  December  1,  1849,  ap- 
proves of  the  postage-stamp  institution,  and 
appoints  it  to  take  effect  on  January  1,  1850. 

By  a ministerial  order  of  December  14, 
1849,  these  stamps  were  to  be  manufactured 
in  the  national  manufactory  of  deed  stamps, 
and  sold  by  the  tobacco  vendors  with  an 
allowance  of  3 per  cent. 

The  postal  service  for  Madrid  was  insti- 
tuted by  a royal  decree  of  November,  3, 
1852.  To  this  end  were  established  post- 
offices  at  the  extreme  points  of  the  city,  and 
a special  stamp  bearing  the  city  arms  was 
created,  in  value  3 cuartos.  The  decree 
declared  that  every  letter  not  prepaid  with  this 
stamp,  or  even  if  insufficiently  so,  should  not 
be  delivered  to  the  address.  All  correspond- 
ence was  to  be  specially  collected  twice  a 
day,  and  distributed  within  two  hours  after- 
wards. 

Independently  of  thisse  offices,  iron  pillars 
with . a hole  at  the  top  for  the  purpose  of 
depositing  letters,  were  set  up  in  divers 
quarters  of  the  city. 

The  1 cuarto  stamp — bear  and  tree  — 
created  by  a decree  of  May  29,  1853,  was 
circulated  on  the  15th  of  December,  1853. 
The  3 cuartos,  superseded  by  this  new  emis- 
sion, could  be  changed  at  the  offices  for  the 
1 cuarto  stamps. 

In  1853  were  sold — 

1 cuarto  stamps  14,110 

8 ,,  „ 2,380 

6 „ 1,104,261 

12  „ „ 10,921 

2 reales  ,,  211 

5 „ „ 4,990 

6 „ „ 899 

The  2 and  6 reales  then  may  be  considered 

as  the  rarest,  judging  from  the  small  number 
circulated.  As  to  their  reimpression  it  is 
perfectly  impossible,  the  plates  having  been 
destroyed,  as  testified  by  a legal  document 
to  that  effect. 

[Note. — Very  slight  discrepancies  may  be  observable  in 
the  communications  of  the  two  writers ; but  nothing  at 
all  deteriorating  from  the  value  of  this  apparently 
authentic  and  interesting  information.  On  glancing  at 
the  statistics  of  issue,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the 
enormously  disproportionate  shoals  of  the  6 c.  stamps  we 
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meet  with,  in  comparison  with  the  other  denominations. 
A supplementary  bit  of  postal  gossip  will  amuse  our 
readers,  to  the  effect  that  our  enterprising  publishers 
(than  whom  no  one,  we  are  confident,  will  be  more. -sur- 
prised at  the  announcement)  have  successfully  negotiated 
with  the  Spanish  government  for  the  purchase  of  the 
original  dies  of  the  early  issues,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
printing them  for  sale and  also  with  the  Brazilian 
authorities  for  those  of  the  large  figured  series. — Ed.] 


NEWLY-ISSUED,  OR  INEDITED 
STAMPS. 

We  remember  being  once  puzzled  as  to  tbe 
signification  of  tbe  abbreviations,  ‘Do.  rep.,’ 
which  were  intended  by  the  writress  (is 
there  such  a word?)  to  imply  ‘Ditto  re- 
peated.’ They  will  do  as  a motto  for  the 

present  notice,  introducing  essays 

again. 

A new  sovereign  necessitates  in  most  cases 
new  postage  stamps — much  more,  then,  a 
new  dynasty : anticipations  have  thus  been 
naturally  realised  in  the  appearance  of 
essays  for  the  new  empire 
of  Mexico.  Reader,  look 
at  the  fac- simile  of  one  of 
them.  It  is  the  25  cen- 
times. We  write  centimes , 
concluding  that  monetary 
denomination  is  meant  by 
the  abbreviation  cent. ; but 
whether  cents  or  centimes, 
we  suppose  the  hundredth  part  of  a Mexican 
dollar  is  intended  to  be  designated. 

The  stamps  are  by  a Milanese  artist,  we 
are  given  to  understand ; we  fancy  it  must 
be  the  same  who  has  lately  iuundated  the 
stamp  world  with  so  many  Italian  essays,  in 
every  possible  shade  of  colour.  This  will 
show  the  new  emperor  perfectly  devoid 
of  prejudice  (always  providing  they  are 
adopted),  as  he  cannot  be  supposed  favour- 
ably inclined  towards  a people  whom  the 
Austrians  must  regard  as  rebels. 

They  are  very  similar  to,  but  not  iden- 
tical with,  each  other ; the  full  face  of  the 
emperor  Maximilian  showing  itself  in  an  oval. 
The  impressions  are  in  three  values, — TO  c., 
25  c.,  and  40  c. ; and  each  denomination 
is  reproduced  in  eight  different  colours, — - 
black,  brown,  scarlet,  green,  reddish-lilac, 
pink,  violet,  and  gold.  In  the  10  c.  and  25  c. 
the  head  is  in  an  oval,  and  the  rectangle 


completed  by  ornamental  filling  in.  The 
40  c.  has  the  head  enclosed  in  a fancy  square 
frame. 

The  photographs  of  his  Imperial  High- 
ness have  been  faithfully  copied ; but  we 
think  a profile  or  three-quarter  face  would 
have  had  a much  better  effect,  the  likeness 
as  it  is  being  so  exceedingly  stiff.  There 
have  evidently  been  three  distinct  engrav- 
ings, the  three,  portraits  having  decided, 
though  extremely  slight,  discrepancies. 

The  same  artist  furnishes  us  with  a series 
for  Greece.  We  like  them  better  than  those 
of  which  one  was  figured  in  our  last  num- 
ber ; but  they  are  very,  very  far  from  the 
almost  faultless  perfection  of  the  current 
issue.  The  same  description  would  almost 
suffice  for  them  as  for  the  Mexicans.  They 
are  in  three  denominations — 5,  20,  and  40 
lepta ; a portrait  of  King  George  (not  full 
face,  but  slightly  to  the  left)  in  an  oval  for 
the  highest  and  lowest  values,  and  in  a fancy 
rectangle  for  the  intermediate,  ell.  gram. 
above  ; lept.  below.  The  20  is  in  the  middle 
on  the  right  and  left,  and  the  5 and  40  at 
the  lower  corners.  Outside  the  frame  the 
rectangle  is  completed,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Mexicans,  by  ornamentation.  These  essays 
are  reproduced  in  the  same  colours  as  we 
have  instanced  above. 

We  should  not  omit  mentioning  that  these 
essays  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to 
approach  in  excellence  the  present  Greeks, 
being  not,  like  them,  from  a steel  die,  but,  as 
well  as  the  Mexicans,  from  stone,  and,  cer- 
tainly, triumphs  of  lithography. 

Besides  these  two  sets  of  essays,  forty-two 
in  number,  we  have  the  pleasure  of  an- 
nouncing several  bond  fide  issues,  anticipated 
or  otherwise. 

In  the  former  category  we  must  place 
first,  as  in  patriotic  duty  bound,  the  English 
penny  with  letters  at  the  four  corners.  This 
stamp  has  existed  for  many  months  in  a few 
choice  collections,  but  has  only  been  officially 
issued  for  a few  weeks.  In  fact,  within  the 
past  month  an  unconscionable  dealer  made  a 
zealous  amateur  pay  him  a crown  for  a speci- 
men. We  can  but  add,  we  wish  it  had  fallen 
to  our  lucky  lot  to  chronicle  an  entirely  new 
issue  superseding  the  present  odious  red 
blotches.  We  are  told  they  are  a marvel- 
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Iotls  specimen  of  the  engraver’s  skill ; we 
can  only  say,  as  Dr.  Johnson  did,  after 
listening  to  a long,  uninteresting,  monoto- 
nous fantasia,  c It  may  be  very  wonderful, 
but  I wish  it  was  impossible.’ 

Eor  a couple  of  weeks  of  years  have  the 
three  stamps  of  Holland  had  an  albic  page 
to  themselves.  True,  we  have  managed  an 
infinitesimal  addition  by  inserting  a light 
and  a dark  blue ; and  we  ourselves  have 
always  patronised  a pink  on  pink,  as  well  as 
on  white  paper.  Latterly,  too,  the  Java 
stamp,  as  a Dutch  colonial,  has  figured  in 
many  collections  on  the  same  page.  The 
first  instalment  of  a new  issue,  however,  now 
appears,  and  is  here  repre- 
sented. Description  is  need- 
less, as  the  eye  can  judge  for 
itself.  The  colour  is  red, 
like  the  superseded  stamp 
of  similar  value.  The  stamps 
are  perforated ; and  doubt- 
less, if  they  have  not  already 
appeared,  the  blue  and  yel- 
low will  soon  show.  The  specimen  engraved 
was  presented  to  the  public  on  the  12th  of 
May. 

The  6 kreuzer  blue  and  the  18  kreuzer 
orange  of  Wurtemburg,  long  anticipated, 
are  now  what  the  French  call,  each  an  accom- 
plished fact. 

We  think  the  old  Hanoverian  stamps  have 
not  yet  been  officially  noted  as  having  in 
some  instances  the  reticulations  vertical  in 
lieu  of  horizontal.  One  might  imagine  this 
variation  arose  from  the  die  being  impressed 
when  the  fancy  paper  chanced  to  lie  in  a 
different  position  ; but  the  network  in  the 
instances  we  allude  to  is  so 
much  finer  as  to  preclude 
that  natural  supposition. 

The  appended  engraving 
represents  one  of  Barres 
beautiful  essays  for  the 
French  republic.  The 
colour  is  the  same  as  the 
current  10  c. 

The  1 centavo  brown  of  Venezuela  is,  as 
we  anticipated,  now  superseded  by  an  indi- 
vidual of  the  same  denomination,  bluish 
green,  similar  in  type  to  what  is  called  the 
newspaper  series. 


The  stamps  of  St.  Lucia  are  changed  in 
colour.  The  sixpenny  is  bright  verdigris- 
green  ; the  fourpenny,  though  apparently 
lighter  in  hue  than  before,  is  really  printed 
in  indigo ; and  the  penny  is  of  a more  rosy 
red.  In  fact,  we  think,  from  the  general 
sharpness  of  the  device  and  letters,  that  the 
plate  from  which  they  are  engraved  must  be 
a new  one. 

Belgium  is  expected,  when  its  new  issue 
appears,  to  present  those  who  choose  to  pay 
for  them  with  the  additional  denominations 
of  60  centimes,  1 franc,  and  2 francs. 

The  advance  guard,  q.  v.y 
of  a new  series  for  Den- 
mark has  started  forth 
quite  unexpectedly ; people 
imagining  the  poor  luck- 
less Danes  had  something 
else  to  think  about  at  pre- 
sent. The  subjoined  re- 
presentation will  show  the  points  both  of 
similarity  with,  and  difference  from,  the  for- 
mer emanations  of  the  same  country.  The 
great  convenience  of  perforation  seems  to 
have  struck  the  Dutch  and  the  Danes  at  the 
same  time.  The  stamp  figured  is  pink  on 
white. 

Holstein  starts  a third 
candidate  for  circulation. 

It  remains  to  be  proved  how 
long  this  will  last.  From 
the  other  two  it  slightly  dif- 
fers in  the  monetary  value. 

In  the  present  instance  it 
is  placed  in  a curve,  not  straight,  as  in  the 
former  issues.  The  colour  is  still  blue,  but 
it  is  printed  on  a fancy  ground  of  rose  and 
white. 

We  believe  the  current  stamps  for  Lu9on 
have  not  yet  been  chronicled  in  any  English 
journal,  at  all  events  not  in  ours.  They  are 
fac-similes  of  the  present  issue  of  Spain ; the 
head  of  her  Spanish  majesty,  the  oval  frame 
and  other  ornamentation,  as  well  as  the 
upper  inscription  being  identical.  There  are 
four  values — 25  cent.  P°  Fe-  scarlet  on  flesh ; 
12  4-8ths  cent.  P0,  Fe-  blue  on  pale  orange; 
6 2-8ths  cent.  P°  Fe-  green  on  flesh;  and 
8 l-8th  cent.  P0-  Fe-  black  on  yellow.  We 
will  give  an  engraving  of  one  in  our  next. 

We  might  swell  this  paper  beyond  bounds, 
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were  we  to  note  all  tlie  new  issues,  proofs, 
&c , we  liave  seen  or  heard  of ; but  will 
make  simple  mention  of  a penny  envelope, 
queen’s  bead  to  left,  pink  impression,  and 
a penny  adhesive,  very  like  our  own 
fourpenny, — both  for  New  South  Wales;  and 
finally,  whet  our  readers’  curiosity  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  stamps  started  by  a hitherto 
unrepresented  locality  of  Central  America. 


SKETCHES  OF  THE  LESS-KNOWN 
STAMP  COUNTRIES. 

BY  C.  W.  YINER,  A.M.,  PH.D. 

VI.— THE  DANUBIAN  PRINCIPALITIES. 
MOLDAVIA  AND  WALLACHIA. 

Having  traced  the  history  of  the  Moldo- 
Wallachian  provinces  from  their  earliest 
records,  followed  it  through  the  Dark  Ages 
— and  darkest  of  the  dark  they  were — and 
carried  it  down  to  our  own  times,  nothing 
remains  to  be  given  but  a slight  notice  of 
the  extent  and  produce  of  the  regions,  the 
principal  cities,  the  antiquities,  a sketch  of 
manners  and  customs,  and,  last  not  least,  the 
postage  stamps. 

Moldavia  and  Wallachia  together  cover  a 
surface  of  nearly  6000  square  French  leagues ; 
one-third  only  of  which  constitutes  the  for- 
mer province,  a region  more  generally  broken 
and  mountainous  than  the  latter,  whose  rise 
is  gradual  and  continuous  from  the  immense 
Danubian  plains  to  the  topmost  peak  of  the 
Carpathians.  The  climate  is  ever  in  the 
extremes,  without  intermediate  seasons ; the 
five  months  of  winter  presenting  the  cold  of 
Moscow,  and  the  seven  summer  months  the 
heat  of  Greece.  Few  European  countries, 
nevertheless,  are  so  favoured  by  nature.  The 
combination  of  plains,  meadows,  woods,  and 
mountains,  with  few,  if  any,  intervals  of  un- 
productive soil,  renders  the  appearance  of 
the  country  that  of  a terrestrial  paradise. 
Ornamental  timber  is  abundant  ; salt,  suffi- 
cient to  supply  all  Europe  ; wines,  capable 
of  emulating  those  of  France  ; mountains 
storing  up  in  their  depths,  mercury,  iron, 
copper,  sulphur,  and  bitumen ; and  rivers  often 
depositing  flakes  of  pure  gold.  Wax,  honey, 
tobacco,  hides,  flax,  corn,  wool,  silk,  large 
and  small  cattle,  poultry,  and  game,  swell 


the  riches  of  these  favoured  regions.  No 
marvel  that  their  possession  has  been,  and  is 
so  eagerly  contested.  The  average  increase 
of  wheat  is  twentyfold,  that  of  millet  three 
hundredfold.  Fancy  whole  forests  filled  with 
pear,  apricot,  and  cherry  trees ! How  pleasant 
must  be  the  rambles  of  schoolboys  on  a half- 
holiday ! 

The  capital  of  Wallachia  is  Bucharest,  a 
large  city  containing  a hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  about  ten  thousand  houses, 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  places  of  wor- 
ship, with  monasteries,  schools,  hotels,  and 
a college.  Giurgevo,  a corruption  of  San 
Giorgio,  is  a much  frequented  port,  owing  to 
the  numerous  steamers  plying  between  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Danube,  on  which  it 
stands,  as  does  also  Braila,  another  thriving 
port.  Tergovist,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
principality,  the  residence  of  Michael  the 
Brave,  must  not  be  overlooked  ; nor  Craiova, 
the  chief  town  of  lesser  Wallachia.  The 
chief  cities  of  Moldavia  are  Jassy  and 
Galatz,  at  both  which,  as  well  as  at  Ibraila, 
are  consuls  or  consular  agents  for  England, 
France,  Austria,  Russia,  Greece,  and  Italy. 
The  united  population  amounts  to  four  mil- 
lions, five-eighths  of  which  are  numbered  by 
Wallachia. 

Of  the  population,  nine-tenths  is  composed 
of  the  descendants  of  the  aboriginal  Dacians 
and  the  Roman  colonists  engrafted  by 
Trajan.  They  are  a fine,  handsome,  intelli- 
gent race,  whose  countenance  bears  the  im- 
press of  their  warlike  ancestors,  tempered 
with  a melancholy  expressive  of  the  sufferings 
and  humiliation  of  ages.  Greeks,  Bulgarians, 
Armenians,  Jews,  and  Tsigani,  comprise  the 
remaining  tenth.  This  last  named  people, 
known  as  Bohemiens  or  E gyptiens  in  France, 
Zingari  in  Italy,  and  gypsies  in  England,  are- 
ascertained  to  have  existed  in  Roumania  for 
upwards  of  four  hundred  years,  whence  they 
have  spread  over  all  the  countries  of  Europe ; 
but  their  origin,  notwithstanding  recent  re- 
searches have  thrown  some  light  on  it,  is  still 
buried  amid  the  obscurity  of  remote  anti- 
quity. There  are  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  of  this  singular  and  mysterious 
race  iu  the  two  provinces  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia. 

The  most  evident  relics  of  the  ancient 
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Dacians  are  the  fosses  and  earthen  ramparts, 
of  similar  nature  to  those  usually  formed  by 
barbarian  or  semi-barbarian  nations.  In 
some  parts  are  the  traces  of  mining  opera- 
tions, far  anterior — as  evinced  by  their 
primitive  style  of  operation — to  those  known 
as  appertaining  to  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
The  medals  and  coins  of  ancient  Dacia,  have 
the  legend  now  in  Greek  now  in  Roman 
characters.  Some  of  them  bear  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  tutelar  genius  of  the  country, 
in  various  forms  and  attitudes,  but  invariably 
wearing  the  cap  of  Mithras  or  the  sun,  whose 
wmrship  was  introduced  thither  from  Persia. 
Some  exhibit  the  head  of  the  urus,  or  sacred 
ox,  the  aboriginal  divinity  of  the  country  ; a 
representation  of  which  is  still  to  be  seen 
impressed  on  the  postage  stamps,  both  obso- 
lete and  in  actual  use. 

Numberless  Roman  remains  stud  the  prin- 
cipalities. The  principal  are  the  bridge  of 
Trajan  and  the  tower  of  Severinus.  For  an 
appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  these  cele- 
brated edifices,  recourse  must  be  had,  how- 
ever, to  the  pages  of  the  historians  who  have 
so  well  described  them,  as  little  but  the  bare 
foundations  exist  to  testify  to  their  original 
grandeur.  The  sites  of  some  of  the  towns 
founded  by  the  Romans  are  rich  in  antiqua- 
rian debris  ; at  times  restoring  to  light  perfect 
statues,  and  other  objects  dear  to  the  artistic 
eye.  The  wonderful  and  almost  perennial 
roads  laid  by  that  people  wherever  it  pene- 
trated, to  this  day  attest  their  indomitable 
energy  and  perseverance. 

The  vestiges  of  the  middle  ages,  are,  of 
course,  in  much  larger  proportion.  The 
church  built,  and  that  founded  by  Rodolph 
the  Black,  are  well  worthy  the  traveller’s 
visit.  The  latter  ranks  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  edifices  of  the  Renaissance  period 
in  the  whole  world.  Roumania  is  rich  in 
the  possession  of  fine  monasteries,  of  which 
that  of  Tismana,  in  Wallachia,  contains  the 
grotto  and  tomb  of  Nicodemus  ; but  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  is  that  of  Niamtzo,  in 
Moldavia,  to  which  a forest  of  oaks,  like 
those  of  Fontainebleau,  serves  as  an  avenue. 
It  is  the  best  endowed  also,  and  possesses  a 
printing  house,  a library,  hospital,  elementary 
school,  and  several  industrial  establishments, 
particularly  a manufactory  for  serge. 


The  Moldo-Wallachians  (we  mean,  more 
particularly,  the  rural  population,  which  is 
naturally  less  affected  by  the  influx  of 
foreigners)  not  only  preserve  the  physical 
type,  but  the  customs  and  national  dress  of 
their  ancestors.  Looking  at  a peasant  of  the 
Carpathians,  you  might  imagine  yourself 
transported  far  back  to  the  times  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors.  In  face,  figure,  and  costume, 
he  is  a fac-simile  of  the  Dacian  captives  on 
Trajan’s  pillar,  or  those  whose  statues  adorn 
the  halls  of  the  Louvre.  A coarse  linen 
shirt,  and  pantaloons  of  very  peg-top  cut,  a 
girdle  and  sandals  of  goat’s  skin,  and  a 
lamb’s-skin  Phrygian  cap,  surmounting  a 
head  of  long  black  hair  floating  over  the 
shoulders,  is  his  habitual  dress,  to  which  is 
added,  on  fete  days  and  in  winter,  a vest  or 
overcoat  of  lamb  or  sheepskin. 

Till  little  more  than  twenty  years  since, 
the  villages  were  in  a very  primitive  form, 
being  merely  holes  dug  in  the  ground,  and 
roughly  roofed  over.  These  roofs  being 
covered  with  earth  on  which  the  grass  grew, 
gave  a village  the  appearance  of  an  assem- 
blage of  mole  hills  ; and,  unless  betrayed  by 
the  curling  smoke,  a traveller  would  have 
long  vainly  sought  for  the  resting  place  he 
was  walking  over.  These  habitations  are 
now  replaced  by  rather  more  pretentious 
cabins,  but  the  household  furniture  and 
domestic  and  agricultural  implements  remain 
as  rude  as  ever. 

The  Christianity  of  the  rustic  population 
is  at  a low  ebb.  The  priests,  seldom  able  to 
read  or  write,  are  obliged  to  learn  their 
breviary  by  heart.  They  keep  up,  with 
many  traditionary  ceremonies,  the  great 
feasts  of  Christmas  and  Easter,  some  few" 
saints’  days;  and,  moreover,  the  pagan  feast 
of  Flora,  observed  there  from  time  imme- 
morial, on  the  first  of  May. 

The  ceremonial  observances  in  betrothal 
and  marriage  are  peculiar,  as  are  also  those 
appertaining  to  the  funeral  rites ; but  to 
enter  into  them  would  trench  too  much  on 
our  space,  and  we  must  confine  ourselves 
to  a sketch  of  the  opening  ceremony  usual 
before  affiancing.  A young  man  having 
found  a fit  object  for  the  bestowal  of  his 
affections,  sends  messengers  and  music  to 
her  parents’  house.  The  spokesman  gives  his 
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message  to  tlie  effect  that  the  honourable 
youth  * * when  out  hunting,  has  seen  a 
deer,  who  timidly  fled  his  presence,  but  that 
they,  his  friends,  have  traced  her  to  that 
house,  and  demand  that  she  shall  be  given 
up  to  their  employer.  The  parents  deny 
any  reception  of  the  fugitive.  The  others 
persist.  Then  the  greatgrandmother  of  the 
damsel  is  brought  forward,  and  it  is  asked  if 
they  mean  her.  Of  course  not.  Then  the 
grandmother  is  produced,  and  ignored. 
Afterwards,  the  maiden’s  mother,  who,  of 
course,  meets  the  same  reception.  The 
oldest,  ugliest,  dirtiest  servant  in  the  house. 
— ‘ This  must  be  the  one  you  are  in  search 
of.’  ‘No,  our  deer  has  hair  like  gold,  teeth 
like  pearls,’  &c.  At  last,  the  damsel  is  pro- 
duced, in  her  most  elaborate  attire  ; the 
betrothal  takes  place ; and  she  retires  to  her 
room,  where  she  must  henceforth  remain  till 
the  day  of  her  marriage.  The  nuts  thrown 
about  the  room  during  the  ceremony  of 
marriage,  to  betoken  that  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  renounce  childish  amusements 
evermore,  and  the  piece  of  money  placed  in 
the  hand  of  a corpse  previous  to  interment, 
testify  to  the  Roman  origin  of  both  their 
marriage  and  funeral  rites. 

These  and  other  remains  of  paganism, 
mingled  with  the  northern  superstitious 
belief  in  fairies,  evil  genii,  and  monster- 
dragons  ; and  in  astral  influences,  introduced 
from  the  far  East  ; tempered  with  such 
Christianity  as  they  are  yet  privileged  to 
understand,  makes  their  religious  system  a 
strange  and  almost  incomprehensible  hotch- 
potch. 

Come  we,  at  last,  to  the  crude  and  semi- 
barbaric  group,  whose  birth  and  parentage 
have  given  rise  to  so  long  but,  we  trust,  not 
entirely  uninteresting  a dissertation, — the 
postage  emissions  of  Moldavia  and  Walla- 
chia.  Destitute  of  beauty,  elegance ; nay, 
almost  shapeless,  and  uncouth-looking  as 
they  are,  these  anomalous  individuals  inva- 
riably come  in  for  a larger  share  of  attention 
from  the  uninitiated,  in  consequence  of  their 
very  singular  appearance,  than  do  many  of 
their  more  pictorially  attractive  comrades  in 
our  albums.  And  here,  apropos  de  bottes , as 
our  channel  neighbours  say,  may  we  venture 
to  enter  our  humble  protest  against  the  bar- 


barous, unclassical,  and  most  uneuphonious 
plural  termination  so  inconsistently  but  con- 
ventionally appropriated  to  that  word.  As 
no  one  ever  talks  of  datums  and  erratums, 
and  comparatively  few  even  of  memorandums, 
it  is  a pity  any  should  patronize  albums. 
What  happy  introducer  of  novel  appella- 
tions, like  Sydney  Smith,  will  restore  the 
legitimate  plural  alba  P But,  revenons  a 
nos  moutons ; which  muttons,  by  the  way, 
in  the  present  instance,  happen  to  be 
splendid  bulls  ; those  magnificent  animals  so 
graphically  described  by  the  greatest  of  Ro- 
man conquerors,  upwards  of  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago,  as  ranging  the  vast  forest  of 
Hercynia;  and  whose  descendants,  though 
somewhat  lacking  the  animus , .alias  the 
savage  ferocity,  of  the  aboriginal  stock, 
retain  its  physique , or  form  and  beauty,  and 
still  corporeally  fill  and  adorn  the  vast 
steppes,  and  pictorially  figure  on  the  postage 
stamps  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 

It  is  rather  more  than  three  years  since 
we  first  set  eyes  on  one  of  these  queer  speci- 
mens. It  was  a blue  40  paras,  postmarked ; 
and,  in  total  ignorance  of  its  legitimate 
locality,  placed  among  the  stamps  of  Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin,  owing  to  its  apparent  con- 
sanguinity with  the  small  red  J groschen  of 
that  duchy.  Very  few  collectons  in  this 
country  could  then  boast  of  more  than  one, 
if  that  even,  of  these  individuals ; and  the 
existence  of  a former  issue  was  totally 
ignored.  On  the  faith  of  a mention  in  one 
of  the  continental  catalogues,  our  first  man- 
ualist  introduced  the  mythical  62  p. ; which 
we  think  will  probably  turn  up,  or  something 
very  much  like  it,  one  of  these  fine  (stamp) 
days,  as  it  is  not  likely  the  idea  of  the 
existence  of  such  an  article  could  be  wholly 
groundless.  In  the  summer  of  that  year, 
we  saw  in  one  of  the  choice  Parisian  collec- 
lections,  with  the  old  Spanish  and  other  then 
priceless  specimens,  a set  of  the  oldest  round 
Moldavians.  We  noted  them,  but  could  not 
persuade  their  insertion  in  the  second  or 
third  editions  of  the  manual ; and  it  was  not 
till  the  fourth  accredited  them  to  the  world, 
that  the  ancient,  or  so-called  ancient,  issues 
of  Moldavia,  were  looked  upon  in  England 
otherwise  than  with  suspicious  eyes. 

We  write,  so-called  ancient,  because — 
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whether  current,  remainders,  or  reprints, 

| — they  can  yet  he  procured  uncancelled  from 
the  post-office  of  Jassy.  We  must  take  it 
for  granted  the  postal  officials  there  do  not 
forge  their  own  stamps  ; but,  being  one  of 
the  few  individuals  fortunate  enough  to 
possess  a genuine  postmarked  specimen  of 
these  emissions,  very  rare  in  that  state,  we 
must  say  the  discrepancy  is  so  great  as 
totally  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  their 
having  been  stamped  from  the  same  die. 
This  cannot  proceed,  as  in  the  instance  of  the 
Corrientes,  local  Melbourne,  &c.,  from  the. 
engraver  having  made  several  designs  on  one 
plate  ; the  stamps  of  the  Danubian  princi- 
palities, then  and  now,  being  individually 
and  irregularly  hand-stamped  on  sheets  of 
tissue  paper.  The  early  and  later  Moldavian 
issues  bore  alike  a representation  of  the  urus, 
a star,  and  a post  horn  ; the  former  with 
legend  in  native,  the  latter  (except  the 
monetary  designation)  in  Roman  characters. 

The  stamps  for  the  principalities,  as  united 
under  Prince  Couza,  in  addition  to  the  former 
emblems,  sport  an  eagle  crowned,  and  holding 
in  his  beak  a sceptre.  Of  this  issue,  there 
seem  to  be  two  distinct  colours,  in  the  3 p. 
and  30  p. ; the  one  yellow  and  orange,  the 
other  light  and  dark  blue.  The  whole  of 
the  inscription  in  these  is  in  Roman  letters. 

We  may  conclude  by  hoping,  for  the  sake 
of  postal  amateurs  in  general  and  postal 
merchants  in  particular,  that  Prince  Couza, 
having  displayed  his  Parisian  partialities  by 
the  adoption  of  a coup  d V etat , which  we  see 
has  gained  the  approbation  of  his  subjects  by 
an  overwhelming  majority,  will  follow  the 
example  of  his  neighbours,  both  Turks  and 
Greeks,  by  commissioning  one  of  the  tasteful 
engravers  of  Paris  to  prepare  him  some 
designs  for  a less  uncivilized-looking  series 
of  postage  stamps  for  the  united  principali- 
ties of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 

REVIEWS  of  POSTAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Standard  Chiide  to  Postage-Stamp  Col- 
lecting. Giving  the  Value  and  Degrees 
of  Rarity.  By  Messrs.  Bellars  and 
Davie.  Second  edition.  London : John 
Camden  Hotten. 

This  is  not  a mere  reprint  of  the  previous 
edition,  as  considerable  pains  seem  to  have 


been  taken  for  the  improvement  of  the  work. 
In  our  review  of  this  manual  as  it  originally 
appeared,  we  took  occasion  to  note  the 
unique  excellency  of  rendering  a verbatim 
and  literatim  copy  of  the  various  inscriptions 
on  the  several  specimens  described ; thus 
greatly  facilitating  the  identification  of  a 
doubtful  individual  by  the  most  ignorant  of 
tyros.  This  is  peculiarly  noticeable  in  the 
Russian  and  Polish  envelopes  ; there  being 
no  possible  means  of  distinguishing  the  latter 
from  the  former  of  the  same  colour,  without 
such  additional  aid. 

We  think  the  compilers  of  this  work  err 
on  the  right  side,  in  adducing  many  doubt- 
ful specimens ; as  one  can  expunge  with 
much  more  facility  than  supply  an  indivi- 
dual. We  should  be  much  pleased  with 
information  respecting  the  grounds  for 
accrediting  the  Mormon  stamp,  and  also  as 
regards  the  twopenny  blue  Cape,  and  five- 
penny  bine  New  South  Wales,  to  which  a 
correspondent  called  our  attention,  and  to 
which  we  have  elsewhere  alluded. 

The  removal  of  the  large  series  of  New 
Granada  back  to  the  earliest  date  must  be 
an  error : the  20  centavos  of  that  issue  is 
red,  not  brown,  and  the  1 peso  is  altogether 
omitted. 

The  combination  of  index  and  money 
table  is  both  ingenious  and  highly  useful. 
The  ornamental  cover,  lithographed  by 
Messrs.  Day,  is  singularly  appropriate  and 
attractive. 

POSTAL  CHIT-CHAT. 

The  most  distant  point  to  which  mails  are  conveyed 
by  British  packet  is  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  about  15,000 
statute  miles  from  Southampton ; the  nearest  is  Calais, 
26  miles  from  Dover. 

A New  Mail  Conveyance. — Some  of  the  country 
postmen,  who  have  long  distances  to  travel,  to  distribute 
letters  to  widely -detached  houses,  are  using  velocipedes  to 
assist  (?)  them  in  their  labours. 

The  Dies  for  the  Stamps  of  the  Confederate 
States,  bearing  portraits,  were  made  in  England,  and  ran 
the  blockade.  They  are  printed  in  the  Confederate  States ; 
but  there  are  numerous  forgeries  of  them. — Standard 
Guide. 

Theft  of  Foreign  Stamps. — On  May  13,  G.  Mann 
was  charged  with  stealing  from  £25  to  £30  worth  of 
stamps  from  Messrs.  Steinau,  Jones,  &Co.,  of  Manchester, 
by  whom  he  had  been  employed ; he  had  been  discharged 
about  three  weeks,  when  a great  quantity  of  stamps  was 
missed.  A search  was  made,  and  about  £5  10s.  worth 
found  in  Mann’s  possession.  Committed  for  one  month 
with  hard  labour. 
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Self-Cancelling  Stamps. — An  ingenious  gentleman 
has  proposed  a stamp  which  he  calls  ‘ self-cancelling.’ 
The  impression  is  upon  a thin  oil  paper.  After  it  has 
once  adhered,  yon  can  only  remove  a piece  of  blank 
colourless  paper,  the  impression  being  left  upon  the 
envelope. 

The  Distance  over  which  Mails  are  at  present 
conveyed  within  the  United  Kingdom,  by  railways,  mail 
carts,  steam  packets,  &c.,  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  miles  a-day , or  more  than  six  times  the  distance 
round  the  earth;  and  the  number  of  letters  delivered 
annually  is  five  hundred  and  thirty-nine  millions. 

A Country  Postmaster  had  a letter  put  into  his  hand 
through  the  office  window,  together  with  the  following 
message  delivered  with  great  emphasis  : ‘ Here’s  a letter ; 
she  wants  it  to  go  along  as  fast  as  it  can,  cause  there’s  a 
feller  wants  to  have  her  here,  and  she’s  courted  by  another 
feller  that’s  not  here,  and  she  wants  to  know  whether  he 
is  going  to  have  her  or  not.’ 

Accident  to  a Pillar  Letter  Box. — A singular 
accident  befell  one  of  the  pillar  letter  boxes  at  Montrose. 
The  street  gas  pipes  having  been  opened  for  the  purpose 
of  examination  and  repair,  an  escape  took  place,  and  some 
of  the  gas  found  its  way  into  the  letter  box.  The  night 
watchman,  to  light  his  pipe,  struck  a match  on  the  top  of 
the  box,  when  a violent  explosion  took  place,  forcing  out 
the  door  and  doing  other  damage,  but  fortunately  causing 
no  injury  either  to  the  watchman  or  to  the  letters. 

A Wonderful  Postman  and  an  Extraordinary 
Pony. — Mr.  James  Cross,  the  Great  Eccleston  postman, 
has  in  his  keeping,  and  to  all  appearances  as  fresh  as  ever, 
a pony  which  he  has  driven  17  J years.  The  animal  is  20 
years  old;  and  during  the  time  that  Mr.  Cross  has  been 
its  owner  it  has  travelled  78  miles  a week,  or  3952  a year. 
In  the  aggregate,  it  has  travelled  66,160  miles.  The  pony 
is  now  stout  and  hearty,  and  like  its  master,  never  had  a 
doctor,  and  never  took  a dose  of  medicine  in  its  life.  It 
never  missed  its  day’s  work,  except  on  one  occasion,  when 
it  is  said  a clumsy  blacksmith  pinched  its  foot  with  a nail 
whilst  shoeing.— Mtirning  Star. 

Mauritius  ‘Native’  Stamps. — The  adhesive  labels, 
issued  at  Mauritius  in  1858,  with  the  Queen’s  head  on  a 
ground  of  diagonal  lines,  appear  to  have  been  executed  in 
the  island,  and  are  very  roughly  made.  As  the  old  block 
became  worn  out,  a fresh  one  was  cut,  and  consequently 
there  are  not  only  differences  in  the  head  of  the  Queen, 
but  the  letters  in  the  inscription  vary  in  size,  and  the 
diagonal  lines  are  more  or  less  coarsely  marked.  The 
word  Mauritius  in  these  labels  commences  at  the  right 
lower  angle,  so  as  to  read  from  below  upwards  on  the 
light  side  of  the  stamp.  Most  of  these  remarks  will  apply 
to  the  issue  on  a ground  of  vertical,  horizontal,  and  dia- 
gonal lines,  except  that  the  word  Mauritius  begins  at  the 
right  upper  angle. — Mount  Brown. 

Invention  or  Postage  Stamps. — The  invention  of 
postage  stamps  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  English,  and 
certainly  they  were  first  used  in  England.  But  a Stock- 
holm paper,  the  Fry  skitter),  says,  that  so  far  back  as  1823, 
a Swedish  officer,  Lieut.  Trekenber,  of  the  Artillery,  peti- 
tioned the  Chamber  of  Nobles  to  propose  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  issue  stamped  paper  specially  destined  to  serve 
for  envelopes  for  prepaid  letters.  ‘ The  fact,’  it  adds,  ‘ is 
duly  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the  Chamber,  under  date 
of  23rd  March,  1823.’  The  proposition  was  warmly  sup- 
orted  by  Count  de  Schwerin,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
e both  convenient  to  the  public  and  to  the  post-office, 
but  it  was  rejected  by  a large  majority. — Galignani. 

[This  fact  is  briefly  alLuded  to  at  page  58  of  the  first 
volume  of  our  magazine. — Ed.] 


Adventures  of  a Newspaper. — An  apprentice  lad  on 
board  an  English  vessel  in  Calcutta,  had  lately  a packet 
presented  to  him  through  the  post-office,  the  postage  of 
which  amounted  to  twenty  rupees,  or  about  £2  sterling. 
It  merely  contained  a newspaper,  which  some  friend  of 
his  in  London  had  enclosed  in  half  a sheet  of  paper,  and 
addressed  to  him  when  his  vessel  was  in  London,  ex- 
pecting that  it  would  find  him  in  St.  Katherine’s  dock. 
His  vessel,  however,  sailed  before  the  letter  could  be 
delivered,  and  it  followed  him — first  to  Hobart  Town, 
next  to  Sydney,  thence  to  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Calcutta, 
thence  to  the  Mauritius,  and  finally  back  again  to  Cal- 
cutta, where  it  caught  him,  after  having  travelled  30,000 
miles,  and  occupied  on  its  tour  one  year  and  eight  months. 

State  of  the  Neapolitan  Post-office  in  I860.— 

‘ To  give  an  illustration,’  says  Count  Arrivabene,  the 
- special  correspondent  of  the  .Doily  News  in  Southern  Italy 
during  the  Garibaldian  war,  in  his  work  on  Italy  under 
Victor  Emmanuel,  ‘ of  the  confusion  which  prevailed  in 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  administration  [of  the  Provi- 
sional Government] — the  Post-Office,  I will  relate  a cir- 
cumstance which  happened  to  Sir  James  Lacaita,  towards 
the  end  of  1860.  That  gentleman  arrived  at  Naples  in 
the  beginning  of  December,  and  was  astonished  at  not 
receiving  letters  from  his  friends  in  England.  Every  day 
he  went  regularly  to  the  post-office  himself,  and  the 
answer  was,  “No  letters.”  At  last,  one  day  he  went  with 
the  determination  to  look  himself  into  the  box  marked 
with  the  letter  L.  His  inspection  soon  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  a dozen  letters  which  had  been  lying  there  since 
the  TOth  of  the  month.  When  the  chief  clerk  was 
appealed  to,  to  explain  the  circumstance,  he  merely  said 
it  could  be  a matter  of  no  importance  whether  a man 
received  a letter  one  day  or  another,  provided  he  got  it  at 
last.  I have  also  heard  of  Garibaldians  who  at  the  period 
I am  speaking  of  had  not  received  a single  line  from  their 
friends  since  they  left  home,  although  they  had  been 
assured  by  friends  who  had  come  to  Naples  that  their 
families  had  written  regularly  once  a week.’ 

Punctuality  of  Mail  Packets. — Several  instances 
occurred  of  remarkable  punctuality  in  the  delivery  of 
mails  conveyed  over  great  distances,  even  when  such 
punctuality  was  dependent  on  packets  arriving  at  a point 
of  junction  by  different  routes.  Among  them  were  the 
following : — 1st.  The  arrival  of  the  mails  via  Marseilles 
despatched  from  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  distant 
nearly  13,000  miles,  on  the  22nd  September ; from  Cal- 
cutta, distant  8,000  miles,  on  the  10th  October;  from 
Shanghae,  distant  upwards  of  11,000  miles,  on  the  19th, 
and  from  Hong  Kong,  distant  upwards  of  10,000  miles,  on 
the  27th  September.  These  mails  were  all  due  in  London 
on  the  13th  November  at  midnight,  and  they  arrived  one 
hour  and  ten  minutes  before  that  time.  . 2nd.  The  mails 
from  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America,  despatched 
from  Southampton  on  the  17th  September,  were  delivered 
at  the  Danish  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  distant  more  than 
4000  miles,  at  the  precise  moment  at  which  they  were 
due,  viz.,  at  6 a.m.  on  the  2nd  October.  On  the  same 
voyage,  the  mails  for  Jamaica  and  Demerara,  conveyed  in 
each  case  by  a.  separate,  branch  packet,  were  delivered 
within  a few  minutes  of  the  time  at  which  they  were  due, 
while  the  mails  for  parts  of  Central  America  and  for  the 
Pacific  were  delivered  at  Colon  on  the  Eastern  Coast  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  distant  5400  miles,  30  minutes 
after  time,  the  packet  having  been  detained  at  sea  that 
precise  time  by  H.M.'S.  Orlando  ; and  the  mails  for  Chili, 
after  having  been  conveyed  with  others  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  were  delivered  at  Ya-lparaiso,  distant 
nearly  9000  miles  from  Southampton,  two  hours  before 
the  appointed  lime.- 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  PRINCE  CONSORT  ESSAYS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  c Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 

Sir,- — I am  much  amused  that  Mr.  Burns  should  call 
his  observations  on  the  Prince  Consort  Stamp  a reply  to 
my  note,  when  he  confirms  my  idea  in  every  respect; 
showing  distinctly  that  they  were  never  shown  at  a com- 
mittee on  postage , were  never  intended  for  postage  stamps 
or  ever  suggested  as  such,  and,  therefore,  have  no  more 
right  to  the  name  of  ‘ essay  ’ than  the  emperor  Napoleon’s 
heads  that  are  sold  on  bon-bons. 

It  is  odd  that  a person  who  professes  to  have  such  accu- 
rate information  of  the  secrets  of  the  stamp  office  and  the 
post  office,  should  not  have  told  his  reader  that  the  origi- 
nal wood-block,  cut  by  Thompson,  is  in  the  Museum  at 
South  Kensington.  India-proof  impresssons  of  that 
block  are  not  so  rare  as  his  foot  note  would  lead  his 
readers  to  suppose  : I have  seen  many  of  them,  and  have 
one  in  my  collection.  When  I saw  the  advertisement  in 
the  Times  I concluded  it  was  a hoax,  or  an  attempt  of 
some  unscrupulous  dealer  to  find  a rich  simpleton  to  fleece. 

Mr.  Bums  seems  to  forget  that  pierced  paper,  pierced 
cards,  and  pierced  tin  and  other  metals  were  in  use  before 
Mr.  Archer  applied  it  to  the  separation  of  postage  stamps. 

Yours  truly, 

British  Museum.  1.  E.  G-RAY. 

PROSECUTION  OF  STAMP  FORGERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 

Sir, — Seeing  in  your  magazine  so  many  remarks  on 
forged  stamps,  I think  it  is  not  generally  known  that 
there  is  no  existing  law  in  Great  Britain  against  forging 
or  vending  forged  obsolete  stamps.  Mr.  E.  L.  Pemberton, 
in  a letter  to  the  Liverpool  and  Newport  Stamp  Advertiser , 
writes,  ‘ I wonder  none  of  those  who  are  so  largely  en- 
gaged in  the  disreputable  traffic  have  not  been  prosecuted.’ 
Now  any  one  being  prosecuted  for  selling  forged  obsolete 
stamps  is  nonsense,  unless  they  guarantee  them  genuine  ; 
but  all  dealers  will  find  it  the  safest  plan  not  to  guarantee 
their  stamps  genuine,  there  being  many  forgeries  so  well 
executed  that  even  very  experienced' hands  have  been 
taken  in,  and  some  poor  duffer  may  come  to  grief  by  inad- 
vertentlv  guaranteeing  a forged  stamp  genuine. 

Glasgow.  YE  RITAS. 

[Persons  selling  forged  stamps  as  genuine  may  be  pro- 
secuted in  the  County  Court  or  otherwise,  for  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretences ; but  we  question  its  being 
worth  any  one’s  while  to  do  so.  Collectors  must  be  on 
their  guard,  and  if  once  intentionally  deceived  steer  clear 
of  the  offending  party  in  future. — Ed.] 


QUESTIONABLE  STAMPS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘ Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 
Dear  Sir, — In  continuation  of  my  last  letter,  I have 
lately  met  with  a shilling  blue,  triangular  Cape,  which 
exactly  matches  the  fourpenny  blue  in  the  shade  of  colour 
— a shade  which  ‘ doctoring  ’ will  never  produce.  I have, 
too,  seen  many  other  blue  shilling  stamps,  but  they  were 
chemical  effects  ; this  blue  shilling  is  of  course  accidental, 
and  probably  but  one  sheet  ^was  printed.  But  still  I do 
not  see  why  there  being  a shilling  blue  Cape,  should  be 
any  reason  for  believing  in  the  other  blue  stamps  men- 
tioned in  my  former  letter. 

Talking  of  these  Cape  stamps,  I do  not  know  of  an 
authentic  specimen  of  the  fourpenny  blue-black.  Two 
dealers  who  have  had  thousands  of  Cape  stamps  passing 


through  their  hands — I am  not  exaggerating  when  I say 
thousands, — and  amongst  those  were  the  old  block  penny 
blue  and  fourpenny  rose,  as  well  as  all  the  other  block  and 
die  printed  ones,  have  never  met  with  any  such  stamp  as 
the  fourpenny  blue-black,  other  than  a few  accidentally 
discoloured — by  sea  water  and  otherwise — fourpenny  blue. 
I think  that  ail  the  specimens  in  collections  would  turn 
out  to  be  such  specimens  upon  investigation.  I see,  in 
your  replies  to  correspondents  in  No  14,  that  you  have 
never  met  with  the  5 cents  Sandwich  Islands  upon  pure 
white  paper  ; it  is  as  rare  as  the  60  crazie  Tuscany  upon 
pure  white  paper,  but  it  does  exist.  The  1 and  2 cents 
(each  in  blue  and  black)  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are 
excessively  variable  in  the  figures  and  letters,  and  are 
difficult  stamps  to  detect  a good  imitation  of. 

The  first  issue  for  Lubeck  had  the  4 sch.  stamp  in 
black;  this  4 sch.  was  used  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
then  it  was  changed  to  the  green  stamp,  which  was  used 
until  last  year.  I do  not  think  the  Lubeck  vary  so  much 
as  to  show  any  discrepancies  in  the  size  of  the  figures  and 
letters ; as  far  as  I have  observed  there  is  but  one  type. 
The  Spanish  official  (without  date),  \ onza,  is  found  both 
lithographed  and  die  printed  ; the  first  is  on  deep  yellow 
paper,  the  latter  upon  a paler  shade.  I see  you  speak  of  a 
collection  of  2400  as  the  largest  one  you  know.  I heard 
of  one  containing  the  vast  number  of  3900  specimens ; 
what  minute  differences  must  be  made  to  swell  up  the 
numbers  in  that  manner;  all  sorts  of  doctored  shades, 
faded  colours,  and  ‘ fishy  ’ stamps  must  be  acknowledged 
to  produce  such  a sum  total.  I should  think  the  owner 
accepted  all  those;  Hamburg  private  labels  which  I saw 
set  forth  so  accurately  by  your  correspondent,  ‘F.  L.,’  to 
the  number  of  117  different  specimens!  It  is  too  much 
to  ask  us  to  believe  in  every  one  of  them. 

Yours  faithfully, 

EDWARD  L.  PEMBERTON. 
Edgbaston , Birmingham. 


OPPEN’S  STAMP  ALBUM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘ Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine,’ 
Sir, — Allow  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable 
magazine,  to  suggest  to  H.  Whymper,  Esq.  the  following 
improvements  (or  what  I,  with  others,  think  would  be 
such)  in  Oppen’s  album.  First,  that  the  colours  of  the  old 
stamps  be  given ; * and,  secondly,  that  space  be  assigned 
for  the  insertion  of  the  flags  and  arms  belonging  to  each 
country ; and  that  a sheet  be  added  at  the  commencement 
of  each  country,  marking  spaces  for  the  flag,  and  coat  of 
arms,  and  also  the  portrait  of  the  reigning  sovereign. 
Hoping  you  will  excuse  me  for  trespassing  on  your  space, 
I am,  yours  respectfully, 

Preston.  H.  W. 

* They  are.— Ed. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

E.  Sv,  Trinity  St.  Mary,  Ipswich. — We  do  not  know  to 
what  you  allude. — We  never  received  any  Nova  Scotia 
stamp  from  you. 

R.  J.  W.,  Hornsea,  Hull. — Like  yourself,  we  see  the 
W enden  stamps  advertised  for  sale  ; and,  like  yourself, 
are  destitute  of  any  authentic  information  respecting 
them,  although  we  have  more  than  once  stated  our  desire 
of  obtaining  such.  We  would  thank  the  advertisers  of 
them,  who  certainly  must  be  supposed  to  know  whence 
they  come,  for  some  inkling  thereupon. — The  only  way, 
or  at  least,  the  best,  of  obtaining  knowledge  of  the  value 
of  a collection,  is  by  forwarding  it  to  a dealer  for  that 
purpose.  . 
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Ixiox. — Your  head  must  he  rather  dizzy  from  turning 
round  so  often  on  your  wheel,  or  you  would  be  fully  aware 
that  the  impressions  you  mention  have,  like  all  objects  of 
faiitaisie , only  an  artificial  value ; in  other  words,  they 
are  worth  as  much  as  you  can  possibly  obtain  for  them. 
Many  amateurs  would  pay  a good  price  for  such,  others 
would  not  admit  them  at  all.  If  you  really  wish  to  dis- 
pose of  them,  you  had  better  advertise,  or  send  them  to  a 
respectable  vendor  for  sale. 

Nobody,  Dublin. — The  25  c.  French  empire  very  dark 
blue,  is  the  earliest  issue  of  that  stamp.  The  shades  of 
light  and  dark  blue,  and  that  colour  on  tinted  paper  are 
a later  issue. — The  Mauritius  five- shilling  and  2 c.  green 
Confederate  States,  mentioned  by  Mount  Brown  but  not 
in  Bellars  & Davie’s  manual,  were  either  not  issued  or  un- 
known to  those  gentlemen  when  their  book  was  published. 
— The  5,  15,  and  40  cnet,  15  eetn,  and  49  cent  of  Modena, 
being  merely  accidental  varieties,  we  suppose  they  were 
not  deemed  worthy  of  note. — As  for  the  stamps  mentioned 
in  the  Standard  Catalogue , and  which  you  have  vainly 
hunted  for  in  your  Mount  Brown,  such  as  the  twopenny 
light-blue  of  Natal  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; Austrian 
Italy  2,  3,  and  15  soldi;  20  c.  and  80  c.  French  colonies; 
fivepenny  blue  New  South  Wales;  and  bust  of  Davis  5 
c.  rose  Confederate  States,  you  will  find  them  nowhere 
else  but  in  nubibus.  The  French  colonies  and  the  15  s. 
Austrian  Italy  were  indeed  expected,  and  even  catalogued 
by  Brown  in  some  of  his  editions,  but  they  never  appeared. 
— We  have  seen  a stamp  which  may  answer  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  dos  reales  of  Mexico. — We  have  also  seen  the 
5 reis  of  Don  Pedro,  hair  parted;  but  not  a 25  r.,  nor  a 
50  r.,  or  100  r.  with  hair  curled. — The  5 n.  gr.  Saxony, 
king’s  head,  stamp  and  inscription  to  right , noted  by 
Messrs.  B.  & D.,  did  exist,  as  well  as  the  1,  2,  and  3 n. 
gr.,  but  not  the  10  n.  gr. 

Neville  A.  B.  B.,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s. — The  colours 
of  the  current  Italian  series  are:  1 c.,  sea-green;  5c., 
dusky-green  ; 10  c.,  dull-orange  ; 15  c.,  blue  ; 30  c., 
chocolate ; 40  c.,  rose ; and  2 lire,  scarlet. 

Horatia. — Your  green  Norway  is  evidently  a Hambui’g 
chemical,  alias  chemical  humbug. — The  6 kr.  Wur- 
temburg  blue,  and  2 s.  gr.  North  Germany  of  the  same 
colour  have  just  started  into  being. — The  stamp  pre- 
paying your  Prussian  returned  letter,  may  be  introduced 
with  propriety  into  a collection. — No  compound  English 
stamps  but  the  ninepenny  and  tenpenny  are  procurable. 

T.  J.  C.,  Cavendish  Hoad. — The  sixpeuny  and  shilling 
octagon  adhesive  English  stamps  were  unaccountably 
omitted  in  Mount  Brown’s  fourth  edition,  but  you  will 
find  them  in  their  proper  places  in  that  just  published.- — 
The  light  and  dark  varieties  may  be  deemed  accidental, 
but  the  sixpenny  on  yellowish  paper  is  a decided  variety. 
—When  cut  close,  there  is,  of  course,  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining which  were  adhesives  and  which  from  envelopes. 
— We  have  seen  the  4 a.  old  Indian  both  on  buff’  and 
white  paper. — All  the  Spanish  greens  and  blues  vary  ex- 
ceedingly in  hue. — The  sixpenny  Victoria  of  1862  is  both 
yellow  and  orange  ; but  we  suppose  it  would  almost 
require,  a double-sized  manual  to  note  every  trifling  or 
even  palpable  variety. — The  demand  will  probably  create 
the  supply. 

Stempel. — On  publication  of  your  name  and  address, 
no  doubt  many  collectors  will  be  ready  to  exchange 
specimens. — W e wish  success  to  your  unpublished  publi- 
cation.— The  advertisements  in  our  columns  will  give  you 
the  desired  information  on  the  subject  of  stamp  albums. 

J.  M.  Stourton,  Henley-on-Thames. — Thanks  for 
your  information  respecting  the  Madeira  stamp. — You 
will  see  the  Danish  stamp  you  mention  figured  and  de- 
scribed in  the  present  number. 


F.  II.,  Wolverhampton.  — Your  black  twopenny 
English  shows  no  evident  remains  of  the  original  blue  to 
be  entitled  to  distinction.  We  saw  a perfectly  black 
stamp  of  that  value  in  a gentleman’s  collection  last  week, 
which  was _ taken  from  an  old  letter.  It  is  most  decidedly 
not  artificially  changed,  but  may  have  been  so  from 
natural  causes. 

A.  C.  M.,  Eastbourne. — On  looking  at  the  Postal  Guide , 
you  will  see  numberless  instances,  or  at  least,  too  many 
for  quotation,  in  which  employment  may  be  found  for  the 
threepenny  and  ninepenny  English  stamps.  The  former 
in  many  cases  is  the  foreign  book  and  newspaper  charge, 
and  the  latter  prepays  to  Moldavia  and  other  places. 
Again,  many  ship  letters  cost  sevenpence  for  prepayment, 
necessitating  a fourpenny  and  threepenny  combined. 
Some  postages  are  elevenpence,  requiring  a ninepenny 
and  twopenny. — As  for  those  letters  demanding — as  in 
the  case  of  Poland — elevenpence-halfpenny.  and  others 
with  an  odd  halfpenny,  we  are  not  aware  if  a penny  is 
permitted  to  be  cut  in  half  for  the  requisite  sum.  If  not, 
it  is  one  of  our  official  farces  to  fix  a payment- that  can- 
not be  made  but  in  cash,  entailing  a loss  of  that  or  of 
time  at  the  post-office.  The  heart-shaped  English  essay, 
if  adopted,  would  have  well  answered  such  requirements. 

Willie,  Ansley. — The  | groschen  white  of  Hanover 
was  issued,  April  1,  1860. — Bestellgeld-frei  may  be 
rendered,  Prepaid,  free.  Its  value  is  also  \ groschen. — 
The  stamps  were  impressed  on  English  newspapers  ever 
since  a tax  was  set  upon  them,  years  and  years  before  the 
introduction  of  a letter  stamp.- — The  album  of  Moens,  of 
Brussels,  is  a vast  improvement  on  that  of  Lallier.— The 
publishers  wish  all  communications  to  be  sent  on  or  before 
the  10th  of  the  month. 

A Subscriber. — The  black  English  envelope,  Queen’s 
head,  no  date,  one  penny  in  value,  is  generally  admitted 
into  collections,  though  banished  from  the  later  editions 
of  Mount  Brown.  We  have  seen  several  of  them. 

D.  D.,  Weymouth. — There  is  no  way  of  recovering 
your  money  from  a lad  under  sixteen,  except  by  applying 
to  his  father  ; and  it  is  possible  that  that  individual,  if  not 
a man  of  honour,  may  repudiate  the  debt,  and  as  in  a case 
that  came  under  our  own  observation,  abuse  and  insult 
you  for  ‘ trying  to  deprive  a boy  of  his  pocket 
money.’  Perhaps  the  better  way  would  be  to  trust  to  the 
young  collector’s  honour. — We  agree  with  you  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible  before  most 
magistrates,  to  prove  the  genuineness  or  falsity  of  a stamp, 
without  having  recourse  to  the  expensive  machinery  of  a 
postal  expert.  This  the  forging  scamps  are  well  aware  of, 
and  this  renders  them  all  the  more  fearless  in  their 
nefarious  traffic. 

Blair  Athol. — The  shilling  blue  Cape  is  recognised 
by  many  collectors,  and  the  idea  is  prevalent  that  there 
was  one  sheet  of  them  printed  and  employed.— We  have 
never  given  our  attention  to  ‘Her  Majesty’s  Service’ 
envelopes.— Mobile  being  a flourishing  seaport,  the  repre- 
sentation of  sailors  in  her  stamp  is  easily  accounted  for.— 
Krantz’s  stamps  are  understood  to  have  been  made  to 
sell.  — We  conclude  the  peculiar  paper  on  Avhich  Jthe 
second  issue  of  Hanover  was  printed,  was  for  the  preven- 
tion of  forgery. 

Jacobus,  Charlton. — The  Hamburg  Boten  are  used  for 
local  letters,  and  are,  as  such,  admissible.— We  have  often 
answered  the  question  you  propound. — The  stamp  given 
with  the  June  number  was  the  Austrian  newspaper  label. 

A.  C.  Y.,  Tonbi’idge. — Your  yellow  stamp  is  one  of  the 
Baden  local  postage  -labels.  The  other  is  an  Austrian 
bill  stamp. 

G.  O.  P. — The  Spanish  official  stamps  are  for  official 
correspondence,  and  government  packets  generally. 
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JABEZ  JONES’S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
CONTINENTAL  STAMPS  AND 
STAMP  COUNTRIES. 

CHAPTER  III. 

WHEREIN  BROWN  RECEIVES  DISCOURAGING  INFORMATION 
CONCERNING  THE  FRENCH  CABINET  STAMP,  AND  I 
DEMONSTRATE  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  POSTAGE  LABELS 
TO  MY  OWN  SATISFACTION. 

We  were  assembled  around  the  hospitable 
board  of  M.  Durot — which,  by  the  way,  was 
presided  over  by  his  lady,  a lively  and  ami- 
able little  Frenchwoman,  as  I am  bound  to 
confess — when  Brown  exclaimed: — 

‘ I’ ve  got  a treasure  of  a stamp,  Durot — a 
jewel ; a stamp  hitherto  unknown  to  col- 
lectors.’ 

Our  host  smiled  and  requested  to  see  it. 
4 With  all  my  heart,’  replied  my  enthusiastic 
comrade,  and  immediately  producing  and 
opening  his  note  book,  displayed  his  valued 
acquisition.  M.  Durot  examined  the  stamp, 
and  then  gravely  inquired  where  our  friend 
Brown  had  obtained  it.  Whereupon  Brown 
eloquently  described  the  appearance  of  the 
stamp  vendor,  and  repeated  his  statement 
that  the  stamp  was  used  by  the  French 
ministry  to  frank  their  letters,  and  concluded 
by  declaring  his  firm  belief  in  the  genuine- 
ness of  his  purchase. 

‘ I fear,’  said  Durot,  ‘ that  Monsieur  Brown 
has  been  imposed  upon  : this  impression  is 
only  a bonbon  stamp,  that  is  to  say,  a label 
placed  by  confectioners  on  their  little 
bonbon  boxes.’ 

‘You  must  be  mistaken,’ replied  Brown, 
somewhat  staggered,  nevertheless  ; ‘ my  in- 
formant positively  stated  that  it  was  the 
cabinet  stamp.’ 

‘ The  proofs  are,  I am  afraid,  too  con- 
vincing against  its  authenticity,’  said  our 
host ; ‘ for  here  ’ (taking  from  a plate  on  the 
chiffonnier  a box  with  a similar  label)  ‘ is 
a fac-simile  in  all  respects  of  your  dearly- 
bought  jewel.’ 

Brown  looked  anything  but  gratified  at 
this  information.  No  man  likes  to  throw 
away  twelve  shillings  for  absolutely  nothing, 
and  this  our  friend  had  done.  It  was  no 
wonder  therefore  that  he  appeared  slightly 
discomposed,  particularly  when  he  remem- 
bered his  own  previous  elation  at  his  good 


fortune.  But,  as  M.  Durot  remarked,  his 
mistake  was  pardonable. 

‘ You  have  been,’  said  he,  4 so  short  a time 
in  our  capital  that  it  is  not  surprising  that 
you  were  deceived.  But  I should  hardly 
have  thought  you  would  have  suspected  us 
of  perpetrating  such  a barbarous  stamp  as 
that.’ 

‘ I might  certainly  have  considered  that 
point,’  replied  Brown,  ‘ for  I must  acknow- 
ledge your  stamps  are  truly  handsome.  Our 
own  labels  (to  use  a homely  English  phrase) 
could  not  hold  a candle  to  them.’ 

4 No,  no,  I cannot  admit  so  great  an  in- 
feriority as  you  imply,’ returned  our  host; 
‘ but  I may  remind  you  that  our  nation 
excels  in  the  execution  of  works  of  art.’ 

‘And  even  your  stamps,’  I ventured  to 
reply,  ‘ bear  witness  to  your  natural  aptness 
in  design.  To  me  it  appears  that  those 
issued  during  the  republic  are  models  of 
beauty.  The  Grecian  profile  of  the  head  of 
Liberty,  moreover,  gives  them  such  a classical 
appearance  as  none  others  possess. 

‘Yes,’  said  my  companion  in  an  under- 
tone, ‘ and  it  would  be  much  better  if  they 
were  still  remarkable  for  that  classical  style.’ 
But  this  rather  ill-timed  remark  passed  un- 
noticed, as  Madame  Durot,  who  had  been 
hitherto  a patient  listener  to  our  conversa- 
tion, now  turning  to  me  exclaimed 

‘ Pardon  me  if  I inquire,  Monsieur  Jabez, 
why  you  should  thus  collect.  It  seems  to 
me  that  our  stamps  are  merely  incidental  to 
the  postal  system,  and  therefore  of  very 
little  consequence.’ 

‘Permit  me,  madame,’  I repliel,  ‘to  ques- 
tion the  correctness  of  that  opinion.  I do 
not  know  the  system  pursued  in  France 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  cheap  postage ; 
but  in  my  own  country  the  fee  for  trans- 
mission had  to  be  marked  on  each  letter  by 
the  employes  in  our  post-offices,  after  the 
weight  had  been  ascertained  by  them,— 
operations  which  occupied  much  costly  time  ; 
and  as  much  more  was  consumed  by  the 
postman,  in  the  collection  from  door  to  door 
of  the  amounts  thus  marked.  Now  all  this 
labour  is  saved  by  each  writer  affixing  a 
stamp  which  prepays  his  letter.  But  had  a 
cheap  postal  system  been  introduced  without 
some  such  plan  as  the  use  of  stamps  having 
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been  adopted,  it  would  have  been  a failure, 
because  of  the  number  of  persons  who  would 
be  required  to  mark  the  letters.  In  fact,  it 
could  no  more  exist  than  society  without 
coin  as  an  equivalent  for  goods  and  labour.’ 

‘ When  are  you  going  to  pull  up  P ’ in- 
quired Brown ; an  inquiry  which  imme- 
diately reminded  me  of  the  length  to  which 
my  explanation  had  run.  Our  hostess, 
however,  declared  herself  convinced,  and 
I rested  on  my  laurels  contented,  whilst 
Brown  sipped  his  glass  of  claret  (not  Glad- 
stone’s) with  increased  gusto. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

WHEREIN  WE  LEARNEDLY  DISCUSS  THE  CHARACTER- 
ISTICS OE  TRENCH  STAMPS,  OBSOLETE  AND  CURRENT. 

We  remained  about  ten  days  in  Paris  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  events  narrated  in  the 
last  chapter,  and  then  started  for  Lyons  the 
provincial,  after  visiting  and  admiring  the 
lions  metropolitan,  as  orthodox  tourists  are 
in  duty  bound  to  do.  Upon  arriving  at  the 
southern  capital,  and  immediately  after  par- 
taking of  a needful  meal,  we  sallied  out  to 
the  post-office,  and  purchased  a dozen  40  c. 
stamps,  wherewith  to  frank  our  letters  to 
England,  and  a couple  of  each  of  the  other 
values  for  our  albums.  It  appeared  strange 
at  first  to  have  to  inquire  for  the  imperial 
labels  instead  of  the  accustomed  queen’s 
heads  ; but  the  value  we  set  upon  our  new 
acquisitions  was  greatly  enhanced,  and  a 
reality  imparted  to  them  which  they  might 
otherwise  have  lacked,  by  our  obtaining  them 
at  the  office  ; for  there  we  saw  the  postal 
system — which  is  merely  indicated  by  a 
French  stamp  when  seen  in  England — in 
actual  operation. 

Upon  returning  to  our  hotel  we  imme- 
diately began  to  remove  the  obliterated 
specimens  which  had  hitherto  represented 
the  timbres  postes  of  our  ally  on  the  page 
devoted  to  France  in  our  albums,  and  to 
mount  our  unused  purchases.  Whilst  thus 
employed  I observed  Brown  scrutinising  one 
of  them  very  closely ; and.  after  a while  he 
exclaimed  with  energy 

4 Jabez,  whoever  says  there  is  no  good  in 

stamp  collecting  is  a is  a nincompoop. 

Why,  sir,  there  is  a world  of  history  in  one 
of  these  stamps.  They  are  evidences  of  the 
achievement  of  a life-long  aim.  The  head  of 


Louis  Napoleon  is  upon  them  ; but  before  it 
superseded  that  of  Liberty  there  was  rough 
work  in  Paris.  Men  used  to  think  the 
present  emperor  was  not  quite  sound  in 
brain,  but  they  have  found  out  their  mistake. 
For  years  he  worked  up  towards  his  present 
position,  which  he  vowed  to  attain  to,  and 
his  vow  is  accomplished.’ 

‘ Quite  right,  Brown,’  I replied,  ‘touch  up 
that  bit  a little  more  and  it  would  do  for  a 
Quarterly.  But  to  come  down  from  history 
to  physiognomy,  don’t  you  think  the  portrait 
of  the  emperor  on  the  stamps  is  very  unlike 
him  P ’ 

‘ Yes,’  said  friend  Brown  ; 4 to  judge  him 
from  that  you  would  suppose  him  to  be  a 
man  who  paid  more  attention  to  the  correct 
parting  of  his  hair  than  to  the  affairs  of  a 
nation.’ 

‘ Exactly  so,’  I remarked  ; ‘ he  appears  to 
be  a fashionable  beau — a “ lady’s  man  ” — 
anything,  in  fact,  but  a ruler.’ 

‘ In  reality  care  has  marked  him  strongly,’ 
replied  Brown  ; 4 but  still  he  looks  a thought- 
ful and  an  energetic  man.’ i:'  The  engraving 
of  his  head,  by  the  way,  appears  to  have 
been  an  exact  copy  of  that  on  the  presi- 
dential stamp.’ 

‘Barring  only  the  B for  Barre,’  I re- 
marked. But  Brown  was  down  upon  me. 

‘ That  won’t  do,  Jabez,’  he  exclaimed, 

‘ that  won’t  do.  That  pun  will  never  pass 
muster.  I was  about  to  remark  that  the 
republican  issue  is  a worthy  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  that  the  first  issue  of  a country 
is  poorly  designed  and  executed.  The  en- 
graving of  the  head  of  Liberty  is  very  good  ; 
and  the  appearance  of  the  stamp  is  altogether 
clear  and  well  defined.’ 

‘ Yes,’  I replied,  ‘ and  far  superior  to  our 
own  labels,  which  are  but  mediocre  speci- 
mens, notwithstanding  that  the  length  of 
time  they  have  been  in  use  has  allowed 
opportunity  for  alteration.’ 

‘But,’  said  friend  Brown,  ‘as  we  re- 
marked at  Durot’s,  the  French  are  more 
handy  than  ourselves  at  this  kind  of  work. 

* As  I am  writing  ex  post  fact o%  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  remark  that  the  2 c.  and  4 c.  bear  a very  differ- 
ent portrait  to  those  on  the  earlier  issued  stamps,  and 
quite  as  unjust  to  the  emperor  in  the  other  direction. 
Upon  these  he  appears  an  enervated,  worn-out  man,  which 
he  certainly  is  not. 
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All  their  stamps  look  well.  The  imperial 
issue  is  very  handsome  : the  design  stands 
out  clearly,  and  the  colours  are  bright  and 
decided,*  but  our  own  stamps  are  unworthy 
of  the  nation  which  introduced  the  postal 
system.’ 

4 And  two  of  them  are  of  less  value  than 
the  English  penny,’  I remarked.  4 In  fact, 
in  cheap  postage  the  French  have  outrun  us  ; 
for  though  they  commenced  with  a 25  cent- 
imes or  twopence-halfpenny  stamp,  they  now 
have  a 5 and  a 1 centime  stamp,  whilst  a 
penny  is  still  the  lowest  value  of  ours.’ 

4 Certainly,’  said  Brown,  4 we  are  behind 
many  other  countries  in  this  respect.  We 
require  a halfpenny  stamp  for  district  letters, 
and  our  government  could  well  afford  to  in- 
troduce a cheaper  rate.’ 

Our  discussion  might  have  continued  much 
longer,  had  not  a letter  for  Brown  arrived, 
which  had  followed  him  from  Paris,  into  the 
study  of  which  he  at  once  plunged,  leaving 
me  to  finish  in  silence  the  arrangement  of 
our  French  stamps. 

(To  be  continued). 


SKETCHES  OF  THE  LESS-KNOWN 
STAMP  COUNTRIES. 

BY  C.  W.  VINEE,  A.M.,  PH.D. 

YIL— LIBERIA. 

‘ Nil  admirari.’ 

1 Seeing  is  [not]  believing.’ 

The  primal  aim  of  the  light  literature  of  the 
day  appears  to  be  the  creating  a sensation. 
Not  wishing  to  be  ranked  amongst  the 
heavies,  we  must  bend  to  the  fashionable 
current  by  favouring  our  stamp  readers  with 
a grand  surprise. 

The  greatest  of  satiric  poets,  from  whom 
we  quote  the  above  much-hackneyed  maxim, 
would,  we  imagine,  have  had  his  philosophic 
equilibrium  much  agitated,  if  not  entirely 
upset,  had  he  been  told  that  what  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  and  handling  for 
three  or  four  years  was,  after  all,  a non- 
entity ! Yet  such  it  seems  is  actually  the  case, 
and,  spite  of  the  trite  old  English  common 

* Of  the  last  issued  stamps,  the  2 c.  is  of  a remarkably 
rich  hue,  whilst  the  4 c.  is  an  exception  to  the  rule,  its 
colour  being,  as  most  collectors  are  aware,  a dull  lavender. 


sense  and  plain,  hearty  proverb,  4 seeing  ’ is 
not  4 believing  ’ ! 

This  curious  and  apparently  impertinent 
prelude  to  our  notice  of  Liberia  and  its 
stamps  was  induced  by  the  astounding  in- 
formation we  have,  just  received,  that 

Liberia  never  had  any  stamps  ! 

Ay,  readers,  young  and  old,  you  may  well 
stare  at  finding  that  the  poetically-designed, 
and  once  very  rare  and  much-coveted  speci- 
mens, one  of  which  even  was  considered  to 
grace  an  album,  and  of  which,  not  very  long 
ago,  few  could  sport  a whole  series,  are  gross 
forgeries  ! 

We  do  not  ask  you  to  credit  this  marvel, 
remember;  in  fact,  we  do  not  believe  it  our- 
selves ; although  we  were  gravely  informed 
of  the  fact  that  a gentleman  of  high  literary 
attainments,  the  brother  of  one  of  our  most 
eminent  scientific  treasures  of  knowledge, 
who  has  lately  returned  from  a three  years’ 
sojourn  in  Liberia,  says  he  never  saw  a 
postage  stamp  all  the  time  he  was  there ; 
that  the  natives  do  not  want,  nor  ever  had 
any ; and  that  all  the  so-called  Liberian 
stamps  in  all  the  countless  postage  albums 
of  collectors  are  neither  more  nor  less  than 
ingenious  impostures  ! 

To  combat  such  an  erroneous  impression 
we  need  not  take  up  a heavy  cudgel.  An 
envelope  lies  before  us  from  a correspondent 
in  Monrovia,  officially  posted,  postmarked, 
and  stamped  with  some  of  the  maligned 
individuals.  See  a specimen  of  one,  the  six 
cents.  There  are  three 
values  known — -that  re- 
presented, the  12,  and  the 
24  cents.  The  latter  is 
found  of  two  different 
shades  of  green,  light  and 
dark,  and  also,  whether 
accidentally  or  design- 
edly, olive-coloured.  The 
specimen  represented  is  a 
much  more  rosy  red  than 
that  value  formerly  was.  The  difference  is 
very  palpable  when  the  two  colours  are  in 
juxtaposition.  The  blue  sixpenny  was  once 
printed  in  lilac,  but  we  believe  on  one  sheet 
only,  whichmakes  that  variety  very  rare.  They 
are  all  three  known  as  proofs  in  black  on  India 
paper.  Continue  in  your  belief,  then,  and — ■ 
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Doubt  that  the  earth  is  round ; 

Doubt  that  the  sun  is  fire  ; 

Think  ocean  is  not  salt. 

And  Truth  herself  a liar  ; 

Doubt  that  the  ice  is  cold ; 

That  Russia  owns  Siberia ; 

Doubt  anything  you  like, 

But  do  not  doubt 

LIBERIA. 

In  the  then  United  States  of  North  America 
a Society  was  formed  in  1821,  under  the 
style  and  designation  of  ‘ The  American 
Colonization  Society,  for  the  Settlement  of 
the  freed  Coloured  People  of  the  United 
States.’  The  board  of  this  society  was 
composed  of  four  directors,  a president,  a 
secretary,  a treasurer,  a registrar,  and  twelve 
elected  members.  A citizen’s  annual  sub- 
scription was  one  dollar,  and  thirty  dollars 
ensured  a life  membership. 

The  western  coast  of  Africa  was  chosen 
as  the  fittest  spot  for  founding  this  experi- 
mental colony,  both  as  suited  to  the  consti- 
tutions, and  grateful  to  the  patriotic  feelings 
of  the  hitherto  almost  disregarded  beings 
scarcely  recognised  as  1 men  and  brethren.’ 
The  idea  was  also  most  probably  entertained 
that  a settlement  of  free  blacks,  by  influence 
and  example,  would  materially  tend  to  the 
furtherance  of  African  civilisation. 

In  the  December  of  the  year  mentioned 
the  first  steps  for  localising  the  new  settlers 
were  taken  on  the  banks  of  the  Mesurado, 
about  two  miles  from  the  cape  of  that  name, 
on  a tract  of  land  then  covered  with  almost 
impermeable  forest,  which  the  agents  of  the 
society  had  purchased  from  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants. 

The  American  emigrants,  who  had  been 
awaiting  the  result  of  the  negociation  at 
Sierra  Leone,  were  transported,  in  two  small 
schooners  belonging  to  the  colony,  to  a small 
isle  called  Perseverance,  bought  likewise  by 
the  agents  from  the  son  of  an  English  mer- 
chant named  John  Mills. 

As  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  in  such 
instances,  the  natives,  having  received  the 
price  of  purchase,  conspired  to  drive  off  the 
settlers.  The  latter  could  not  have  stood 
ground  unaided,  but  a native  king  named 
George,  and  Boatswain,  the  chief  of  the 
Condoes,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
neighbouring  tribes,  lent  their  valuable  pro- 
tection. 


King  George  afterwards  became  inimical, 
and  severe  were  the  struggles  of  the  poor 
immigrants.  Patience,  perseverance,  and  in- 
dustry at  length  prevailed ; and  a singular 
contract  is  still  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
Monrovia,  to  the  effect  that  King  Peter, 
King  Governor,  King  Zoda,  King  Long 
Peter,  and  King  Jemmy,  under  considera- 
tion of  a certain  number  of  muskets,  beads, 
iron  bars  and  pots,  hats,  shoes,  glasses, 
knives,  forks,  plates,  spoons,  pipes,  umbrellas, 
and  nails,  with  some  calico,  kerchiefs,  tobacco, 
gunpowder,  beef,  pork,  biscuit,  and  rum,  did 
give  and  assign  for  ever  to  Capt.  Robert 
Stackton  and  Dr.  Eli  Ayres,  twenty  thou- 
sand acres  of  rich  and  fertile  land. 

At  a prayer  meeting  held  on  the  20th  of 
December,  1816,  in  the  parlour  of  Elias 
Caldwell,  a pious  citizen  of  Washington,  a 
few  friends  of  the  despised  negro  had  sued 
for  Almighty  aid,  preliminary  to  a great  pub- 
lic assembly  to  be  holden  the  next  day,  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  best  means  for 
bettering  his  condition ; and  on  the  25th  of 
April,  1822,  the  schemes  then  broached 
eventuated  in  the  planting  of  the  American 
flag  in  the  free  coloured  colony  of  Liberia  at 
Cape  Mesurado. 

Monrovia,  the  chief  town,  was  so  named 
in  honour  of  the  President  J.  Monroe.  It  is 
now  a flourishing  seaport,  with  court-house, 
library,  churches,  schools,  stores,  wharves,  a 
fort,  and  a lighthouse.  There  are  some  other 
towns  doing  considerable  trade  along  the 
coast,  and  some  in  the  interior,  one  of  which, 
Caldwell,  perpetuates  the  name  of  the  bene- 
volent projector  of  the  colony. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  1824,  the  laws  of 
Liberia  were  approved  and  confirmed  by  the 
American  company.  Sedition,  mutiny,  in- 
subordination, or  disobedience  to  the  con- 
stituted authorities,  were  punishable  by  the 
courts  of  justice.  Quarrelling,  rioting, 
drunkenness,  sabbath  breaking,  impiety,  and 
libertinism  were  to  be  considered  as  infrac- 
tions of  the  public  peace,  and  judged 
accordingly.  Petty  theft,  if  the  stolen 
property  did  not  exceed  a dollar  in  value, 
was  atoned  for  by  a fine  four  times  the 
amount,  and  bail  to  twenty  times  that  of  the 
value  abstracted.  More  serious  robberies 
and  felony  were  punished  with  whipping, 
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imprisonment,  liard  labour,  and  the  galleys. 
Every  able-bodied  male  receiving  govern- 
ment allowance  was  to  labour  twice  a week 
at  the  public  works.  Confiscation  and  exile 
settled  all  agitators.  No  colonist  was  ad- 
mitted without  the  permission  of  the  society. 
Judgment  by  jury  as  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  States.  Eree  testamentary  powers.  A 
third  of  all  property  granted  was  reserved 
for  state  exigencies.  Non-residence  not 
allowed;  and  a good  house  was  to  be 
erected  on  every  estate.  Ten  acres  must  be 
the  limit  of  a property ; and  no  lands  were 
to  be  purchased  from  the  natives. 

The  device  of  the  public  seal  of  the  colony 
is  in  many  respects  identical  with  that  of 
the  postage  stamps.  There  is  the  view  of 
the  ocean  with  ship  under  sail : the  sun  just 
emerging  from  the  water : a flying  clove 
holding  an  open  scroll  in  its  claws  : a palm 
tree  shading  a plough  and  a spade : the 
words  republic  OF  LIBERIA  below  ; and  the 
national  motto,  the  love  of  liberty  brought 
us  here,  above.  The  national  flag  displays 
six  red  and  five  white  longitudinal  stripes 
alternately.  In  the  upper  angle  of  the  flag 
is  a square  blue  field  covering  five  stripes, 
and  in  its  centre  a white  star. 

Liberia  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most 
productive  countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Its  hills  and  plains  are  ever  green,  affording 
good  provender  all  the  year  round  to  cattle, 
swine,  fowl,  ducks,  goats,  and  sheep.  Cot- 
ton, coffee,  Indian  and  Guinea  corn,  millet, 
rice,  indigo,  coffee,  and  the  sugar  cane,  with 
abundance  of  fruit,  grow  with  very  trifling 
amount  of  cultivation. 

The  principal  exports  at  present  are  palm 
oil,  dye  woods,  ivory,  and  rice,  with  gold, 
tortoise- shell,  gums,  hides,  wax,  ground  nuts, 
ginger,  and  pepper. 

The  negro  settlers  seem  to  respond  to  the 
care  that  was  taken  for  their  welfare.  A 
missionary  wrote  that  a drunkard  was  a 
rarity  in  the  country,  nor  did  he  ever  hear 
an  oath,  or  witness  any  desecration  of  the 
sabbath.  The  Scotch,  even,  would  find 
nothing  to  cavil  at  in  that  respect,  as,  when 
on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Prince  de 
Joinville  in  a French  frigate,  his  royal  high- 
ness proposed  to  exchange  salutes  in  token 
of  his  respect  for  the  colony,  the  authorities 


declined  the  courtesy  on  account  of  its  being 
the  sabbath  day  ! 

At  different  periods  many  of  the  native 
chiefs  or  kings  of  the  vicinity  have  amalga- 
mated themselves  and  their  people  with  the 
now  flourishing  colony,  which  bids  fair  to 
radiate  civilisation  far  into  that  beautiful 
but  barbarous  region.  A specimen  of  native 
poetry  may  form  an  appropriate  conclusion 
to  our  brief  notice  : — 

‘ All  hail,  Liberia,  hail ! 

Favour’d  of  God,  all  hail ! 

Hail ! happy  land  ! 

From  virtue  ne’  er  remove  : 

By  peace,  and  truth,  and  love, 

And  wisdom  from  above — 

So  shalt  thou  stand.’ 


THE  BLIND  LETTER  OFFICE. 

The  Blind  Letter  Office  is  the  receptacle  for 
all  illegible,  misspelt,  misdirected,  or  insuf- 
ficiently-addressed letters  or  packets.  Here 
the  clerk  or  clerks,  selected  from  amongst 
the  most  efficient  and  experienced  officers, 
guess  at  what  ordinary  intelligence  would 
readily  denominate  insoluble  riddles.  Large 
numbers  of  letters  are  posted  daily  with 
superscriptions  which  the  sorters  cannot 
decipher,  and  which  the  great  majority  of 
people  would  not  be  able  to  read.  Others, 
again,  are  received  with  perhaps  only  the 
name  of  some  small  village ; the  writers 
thinking  it  a work  of  supererogation  to  add 
some  neighbouring  town,  or  even  a county. 
Numberless,  for  instance,  are  the  letters 
bearing  such  addresses  as  ‘ John  Smith, 
gardener,  Flowerdale,’  or  ‘ Throgmorton 
Hall,  Worcestershire.’  Circulars,  by  the 
thousand  are  posted  in  London  and  other 
large  towns  without  hesitancy,  and  with  the 
greatest  confidence  in  the  4 final-perse- 
verance ’ principle  of  the  Post-Office  people, 
with  addresses  not  more  explicit  than  the 
foregoing.  Many  country  gentlemen  would 
seem  to  cherish  the  idea  that  the  names  of 
their  mansions  should  be  known  equally  far 
and  near  from  their  manorial  acres,  and 
somehow  they  seem  to  inoculate  their  cor- 
respondents with  the  same  absurd  notion. 
If,  however,  it  be  possible  to  reduce  the 
hieroglyphics  on  some  strange  letter  to  ordi- 
nary every-day  English,  or  find,  from  dili- 
gent search  in  his  library  of  reference, 
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information  relative  to  imperfectly-addressed 
letters  (information  which  might  have  been 
given  much  more  easily  by  the  senders), 
our  readers  may  he  sure  that  the  cunning 
gentleman  of  the  Blind  Office,  justly  known 
for  his  patience  and  sagacity,  will  do  it,  un- 
less, indeed,  the  letter  be  4 stone  blind,’  or 
hopelessly  incomplete.  As  a genuine  ex- 
ample of  stone-blind  letters,  take  the 
following,  the  first  of  a batch  which  has 
been  known  to  pass  through  the  blind-room 
of  the  General  Post-Office  : — 


Uncle  John 

Hopposite  the  Church 
London.  Hingland. 


It  would  certainly  have  been  a wonderful 
triumph  of  skill  to  have  put  this  letter  in  a 
fair  way  for  delivery  : for  once  the  blind 
officer  would  acknowledge  himself  beaten ; 
and  then  the  dead-letter  officers  would  en- 
deavour to  find  4 Uncle  John’s’  relative , 
intimating  to  the  said  relative  that  greater 
explicitness  is  needed  if  4 Uncle  John  ’ must 
be  found. 

But  they  manage  better  with  the  next 
letter  in  the  batch. 


Coney ach  lunentick 
a siliam 


is  part  of  the  address  of  a letter  which  the 
sorter  no  doubt  threw  away  from  him  with 
some  impatience-  The  blind  officer,  how- 
ever, reads  it  instantly,  strikes  his  pen, 
perhaps,  through  the  address,  and  writes  on 
the  envelope,  4 Colney  Hatch  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum,’ and  passes  it  out  for  delivery. 


Obern  yehen 


is  seen  in'  an  instant  to  be  meant  for 
‘Holborn  Union.’  4 Isle  of  Wight’  is,  in 


like  manner,  written  on  a letter  improperly 
addressed  as  follows  : — 


Ann  M 

Oileywhite 

Amshire. 


The  probability  is  that  the  last-mentioned 
letter  will  come  back  to  the  Dead  Letter 
Office,  on  account  of  no  town  being  given  in 
the  address  ; still,  the  usual  course  is  to  send 
it  out  to  the  local  district  designated,  there 
being  always  the  possibility  that  certain  in- 
dividuals may  be  locally  known. 

• 4 Ashby -de-la- Z ouch  ’ is  a town  to  spell 
which  gives  infinite  trouble  to  letter  writers  ; 
but  the  post-office  official  is  especially  lenient 
and  patient  in  cases  of  this  kind.  There  are 
fifty  different  ways  of  spelling  the  name ; 
and  few  letters,  except  those  of  the  better 
classes,  give  it  rightly  spelt.  4 Hasbedellar- 
such  ’ is  the  ordinary  spelling  among  the 
poor  living  at  a distance. 


Ash  Bedles  in  such 

for  John  Horsel,  grinder 
in  the  county  of  Lestysheer 


is  the  copy  of  a veritable  address  meant  for 
the  above  town. 

The  blind-letter  officers  of  an  earlier  date 
succumbed  before  tfie  following  letter  : — 


For  Mister  Willy  wot  brinds  de  Baber 
in  Lang-Gaster  ware  te  gal  is 


but  the  dead-letter  officers  were  enabled 
from  the  contents  to  make  out  that  it  was 
meant  for  the  editor  of  a Lancaster  paper, 
4 where  the  gaol  is.’  The  communication 
enclosed  was  an  essay  written  by  a foreigner 
against  public  schools  ! 

The  blind  officers  are  supplied  with  all 
the  principal  London  and  provincial  direc- 
tories, court  guides,  gazetteers,  &c. ; and  by 
the  help  of  this,  their  library  of  reference, 
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added  to  their  own  experience  and  intelli- 
gence, they  are  generally  able  to  put  again 
into  circulation  without  the  necessity  of 
opening  them,  five  out  of  six  of  all  the 
letters  which  are  handed  over  to  them.  The 
addresses  of  some  letters  are  at  once  seen  to 
be  the  result  of  mistake  on  the  part  of  senders. 
Letters  ad  dressed^  Lombard  Street,  Manches- 
ter,’ c St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  Liverpool,’  both 
obviously  intended  for  London,  are  sent  out 
for  trial  by  the  letter  carriers  at  what  are 
believed  to  be  their  real  destinations.  (See 
Ninth  Report).  Letters,  again,  for  persons 
of  rank  and  eminence,  dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  prominent  officers  of  the  army  or 
navy,  whose  correct  addresses  are  known,  or 
can  be  ascertained,  are  immediately  sent  out 
for  delivery  to  their  right  destination,  how- 
ever erroneously  directed,  without  question 
or  examination  of  contents.  The  following 
strange  letters,  meant  for  the  eye  of  royalty, 
would  not  be  impeded  in  their  progress  in 
any  way  I — 


would  go  to  Windsor  Castle  without  fail ; 
while  the  following,  posted  in  London  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Polish  insurrection, 
wrould  find  its  way  to  St.  Petersburg  as  fast 
as  packet  could  carry  it : — 


To  the  King  of  Rusheya 
Feoren,  with  speed. 


When  the  letter  carriers  and  the  blind 
officers  have  expended  all  their  skill  upon 
certain  letters  in  vain,  the  next  step  is  to 
send  them  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office. — Her 
Majesty's  Mails. 


No.  III. 

ADDENDA  to  MOUNT  BROWN’S  CAT- 
ALOGUE OF  BRITISH,  COLONIAL, 
AND  FOREIGN  POSTAGE  STAMPS. 
Fifth  Edition. 

BY  MOUNT  BROWN. 

(irate. 

ESSAYS.. 

Inscription  [eaa  tpamm]  bust  of  King  William 
George  I.  in  oval  within  a fancy  engine- 
turned  frame,  figures  indicating  value  in 
lower  angles.  Got.. imp. ; red. 

5 lepta  rose,  red,  brown,  bronze,  black. 

4.0 

55  55  55  55  55  55 

Same  inscription , bust  of  King  William  George  I. 
within  a fancy  undulating  frame , figures 
indicating  value  each  side.  Col.  imp. ; red. 

20  lepta  rose,  red,  brown,  bronze,  black. 


ESSAYS. 

May,  1864. — Inscription  [postes]  bust  of 
Emperor  Maximilian  I.  in  oval  design 
for  each  value  different.  Col  imp. ; red. 
10  cents ; 25  c.  ; 40  c. ; bronze. 


10 

33 

25  c. ; 40  c| ; lake. 

10 

33 

25  c. ; 40  c. ; rose. 

10 

33 

25  c. ; 40  c. ; violet. 

10 

33 

25  c. ; 40  c. ; blue-green. 

10 

33 

25  c. ; 40  c. ; red-brown. 

10 

33 

25  c. ; 40  c. ; brown. 

10 

33 

25  c. ; 40  c. ; black. 

\ real ; 1 real ; 2 reales  ; slate. 

Into  States  of  Jamica. 

LOCAL  LABELS. 

Adams'  city  express  post.  Blach  imp. ; od. 

2 cents  yellow-brown. 

The  American  letter  mail  Go.  [ eagle  in  oval~\. 
Drab. 

Barr's  penny  dispatch.  Blach  imp. ; oblong. 
Pale-green. 

Boyd's  city  express  post.  Gol.  imp. ; oval. 

2 cents  black. 

Brattleboro  V.  T.  P.  0.  Blach  imp. ; oblong. 
5 cents  buff. 

Brooklyn  city  express  post,  Blach  imp. ; red. 
2 cents  stone. 

California  penny  postage  from  the  post-office 
paid  5,  care  of  the  penny  post  Co.  Gol. 
imp. ; large  oblong. 

Blue. 
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California  penny  post  Go.  paid  2 to  the  post- 
office.  Col.  imp. ; oct. 

Blue. 

Carrier's  stamp , bust  of  Franklin  in  oval. 
Col.  imp. ; red. 

Bed- brown. 

City  dispatch  post.  Black  imp. ; red. 

8 cents. 

Gumming' s city  post.  Black  imp. ; square. 

2 cents  yellow. 

Franklin  city  free  dispatch  post.  Black  imp.; 
oct. 

Green. 

Hall  8f  Neill’s  free  dispatch  post.  Black  imp. ; 
oblong. 

Green. 

International  letter  express  Co.  Black  imp. ; 
oblong. 

2 cents  green. 

International  letter , express.  Black  imp.  ; 
small  oblong. 

2 cents  green. 

Jones'  city  express  post  [bust].  Black  imp. ; 
red. 

2 cents  rose. 

Better  express  free  [man  with  flag].  Black 
imp. 

10  for  a dollar,  drab. 

Better  express  free.  Black  imp.;  oval. 

20  for  a dollar,  green. 

New  York  city  express  [eagle  on  globe].  Black 
imp. ; oval. 

2 cents  green. 

Swart's  city  dispatch  post.  Col.  imp. ; red. 

Lavender. 

Swart's  rough-and-ready  city  dispatch  post. 
Col.  imp. ; red. 

Green. 

Bine. 

United  States  city  dispatch  post.  Black  imp. ; 
red. 

8 cents  frencb-grey. 

Warwick’s  city  dispatch  post,  floral  bordering. 
Black  imp. ; square. 

2 cents  green. 

All  references  are  made  to  tbe  fifth  edition ; 
and  where  a note  of  interrogation  is  placed 
before  the  description  of  a stamp,  it  implies 
that  there  is  some  donbt  as  to  its  authen- 
ticity as  a postage  label , and  any  information 
respecting  it  would  be  acceptable. 


NEWLY-ISSUED,  OB  INEDITED 
STAMPS. 

Our  last  monthly  paper  under  this  title  we 
commenced  with  a notice  of  the  claimants 
for  the  honour  of  representing  postal  Mexico  ; 
we  now  beg  leave  to  introduce  the  actual 
possessors  of  that  dignity. 

They  are  five  in  number ; 
monetary  values  the  same 
as  those  of  the  former 
issues  ; and,  commencing 
with  the  lowest  denomina- 
tion, are,  brown,  blue,  yel- 
low, green  (represented), 
and  pink.  They  are  printed 
in  colour  on  white.  A crowned  eagle  to  the 
right,  holding  snake’s  head  in  his  mouth, 
right  claw  clutching  the  tail,  and  left  claw 
bearing  a branch.  This  device  is  in  an  oval 
frame,  encroaching  on  the  square  one  bound- 
ing the  stamp : ornaments  in  the  four  cor- 
ners : correos  MEXICO  above : value  beneath. 
A correspondent  informs  us  that,  a deci- 
mal coinage  having  been  introduced,  a 
new  issue  with  the  value  in  cents  may  be 
consequently  anticipated. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  not  yet 
adopted  the  square  shape  for  other  than  the 
shilling  value ; possibly  because  there  still 
remains  a stock  of  triangular s on  hand. 
More  probably,  however,  the  die  for  the 
shilling  is  worn  out,  and  not  those  of  the 
others,  as  the  penny  and  sixpenny  have 
evidently  been  recently  printed,  the  colours 
being  quite  changed ; that  of  the  former  is 
now  very  brown-red,  and  that  of  the  latter 
light,  instead  of  dark  violet.  Both,  in- fact, 
approach  much  nearer  the  hues  of  the  earlier 
than  the  later  issues. 

Van  Diemen’s  Land  transmits  a peculiar 
series  of  similar  but  not  identical  pattern, 
printed  in  colour  on  white.  The  values  are 
high,  being  half  a crown,  pink ; five  shil- 
lings, brown ; and  ten  shillings,  yellow.  The 
device  is  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  in 
circles  of  various  sizes.  The  highest  value 
has  it  in  a small  circle,  in  the  centre  of  an 
oval  frame  containing  the  name  (Tasmania) 
above,  aiid  monetary  denomination  below. 
The  brown  has  it  in  a smaller  circle,  enclosed 
in  an  oblong  oval  garter,  value  marked 
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therein.  The  name  is  above,  exterior  to 
this.  The  lowest  value  bears  the  same  de- 
vice, surrounded  by  a circular  belt  nearly 
filling  the  whole  field  of  the  stamp.  Name 
above.  These  impressions  are  designed  for 
bills  and  receipts  ; but  we  wTere  informed 
they  might  be  also  used  for  heavy  letters. 

We  ourselves  possess 
an  impression  of  the  very 
rare  olcf  stamp  of  Finland 
here  engraved,  printed  of 
a greenish- slate  hue  in- 
stead of  black,  the  usual 
colour.  We  have  also 
noticed  an  individual  of 
the  oblong  oval  20  kop. 
of  the  same  peculiar  shade. 

We  have  been  told  the  stamp  last  mentioned 
was  an  essay  only,  and  never  current. 

The  stamps  lately  emanating  from  New 
South  Wales,  to  which  we  briefly  alluded  in 
our  last  number,  are  each  one  penny  in 
value  ; one  is  a label,  the  other  an  enve- 
lope, principally  designed  for  newspapers. 

We  append  an  engraving  of 
the  former.  The  adhesive  is 
very  like  the  present  series 
for  India.  Queen’s  head 
crowned  to  left,  in  oval 
band  containing  new  south 
wales  above,  value  beneath  : 
ornamentation  round  this 
belt : scarlet  impression  on  white  paper. 

The  penny  newspaper  stamp  has  the  head 
of  our  queen  slightly  in  relief  to  the  left : 
white  on  an  oval  scarlet  ground  with  four 
white  stars  : new  south  wales  below,  postage 
one  penny  above : an  oval  belt,  also  in  white 
relief,  and  circumscribed  by  a scarlet  line. 

The  Hamburg  local  here 
depicted  is  one  of  a series 
of  six;  and  in  appearance 
has  a decided  advantage 
over  any  of  its  legionary 
congeners.  It  is  printed 
in  colour  on  white ; and 
the  monetary  denomination 
is  very  ingeniously  and  curiously  introduced. 
The  1 sch.  is  lilac,  2 sch.  yellow,  3 sch.  pink, 
4 sch.  green,  6 sch.  blue,  and  8 sch.  scarlet. 

We  received  an  essay  from  and  for  Bel- 
gium, which  we  suppose  has  no  chance  of 


being  yet  adopted,  as  we  understand  it  was 
a sine  qua,  non  that  the  new  series  was  to 
bear  a representation  of  the  reigning  sove- 
reign’s head.  It  has  the  Belgian  arms  in 
the  centre : name  above : value  beneath  in 
letters,  and  at  the  four  corners  in  figures. 
It  is  printed  of  a very  red  violet  or  puce 
colour  on  white ; and  the  comparatively 
small  portion  of  ground  covered  by  the  de- 
vice gives  the  stamp  a very  delicate  as  well 
as  effective  appearance. 

On  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  washed  by  the 
southern  waters  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  are 
two  ports — La  Guaira,  the  harbour  belong- 
ing to  Caraccas,  the  capital,  and  some  miles 
distant  from  it ; and  Puerto  Cabello,  in  the 
province  of  Caribobo,  one  of  the  safest  road- 
steads in  the  world,  said  to  derive  its  name 
from  the  circumstance  that  a hair  ( cabello ) 
is  sufficient  to  moor  a vessel  in  its  placid 
waters.  These  two  ports,  in  conjunction 
with  San  Tomas,  appear  to  have  started 
postage  stamps  on  their  own  hook,  speci- 
mens of  which  we  are  about  to  describe. 
They  evidently  emanate  from  the  well-known 
makers  of  the  Guiana  stamps ; the  paper 
employed,  the  colours,  general  appearance 
of  the  stamp,  and,  notably,  the  provokingly 
uneven  mode  of  perforation,  reminding  one 
strongly  of  the  individuals  of  that  colony. 

The  two  we  have  seen  are  printed  in 
colour  on  white ; medio  real,  colour  of  the 
48  cents,  and  dos  reales,  colour  of  the  24 
cents  Guiana.  The  date  1864  fills  the  four 
corners  as  in  those  stamps.  On  the  left  side 
is  san  tomas  ; on  the  right,  la  guaira  ; and 
at  the  bottom,  pto.  cabello.  A steamer  is 
represented  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  re- 
maining space ; below  this  is  paquete  in  a 
semicircle ; and  below  that  the  value.  We 
will  endeavour  to  get  one  engraved  next 
month. 


POSTAGE-STAMP  COLLECTING  IN 
ITALY. 

[The  following  translation  of  a letter  from  a corres- 
pondent in  Turin  to  the  publisher  of  the  Timbre- Ponte 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers,  as  illustrating 
the  spread  of  the  movement. — Ed.] 

Postage- stamp  collectors  are  not  very  nume- 
rous as  yet  in  Italy;  perhaps  something 
under  a dozen  in  Turin ; about  the  same 
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number  in  Modena ; and  a few  more  in  tbe 
other  principal  cities — Genoa,  Verona,  Milan, 
Leghorn,  Perugia,  Naples,  and  Palermo.  I 
must  be  understood  as  meaning  real  collect- 
ors, entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  pursuit 
with  taste  as  well  as  eagerness,  methodically 
and  scientifically ; for  we  have  hosts  of 
schoolboys  who  manage  to  scrape  specimens 
together,  but  rather  from  imitation  or  specu- 
lation. We  nickname  them  mccoglitori  scimie 
(monkey  collectors).  These  young  fellows 
congregate  at  the  post-office,  which  has  a 
vast  central  courtyard,  sheltered  by  a glass 
roof  from  rain  and  cold.  There  they  trans- 
act no  end  of  purchases,  sales,  and  ex- 
changes : it  is  our  Postage- Stamp  Exchange. 

Although  this  place  is  not  over-suitable 
for  such  as  ourselves,  Who  are  no  longer 
schoolboys,  we  often  avail  ourselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  getting  advantageous  bar- 
gains. A collection  of  150  to  200  specimens 
can  be  bought  there  for  one  or  two  francs, 
though,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  these 
stamps  are  of  the  commonest.  By  these 
statistics  I mean  simply  to  show  how  little 
these  sucking  amateurs  care  for  their  col- 
lections. They  do  not  give  themselves  much 
trouble  about  their  books ; and  after  having 
renewmd  them  ten  or  a dozen  times,  gene- 
rally get  tired  and  leave  off.  I must  say 
they  are  rather  annoying  to  the  general 
public,  accosting  you  quite  unceremoniously 
with  £ Signore , mi  favorisca  il  franco  hollo 
della  sua  lettera .’  c Please  give  me  the  stamp 
off  your  letter,  sir.’  Sometimes  they  get 
nothing  by  their  motion.  The  annoyance 
these  young  chaps  occasioned  gave  rise  to 
an  article  in  the  Gianduja  (the  Italian 
Punch ) ; and  latterly  the  post-office  autho- 
rities no  longer  allow  their  territory  to  be 
invaded  by  these  barbarians,  who  now  con- 
gregate in  the  inner  court  of  the  House  of 
Parliament,  which  is  close  to  the  Post-office. 

Collectors  of  this  sort  have  largely  sprung 
up  of  late,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  their 
parents,  who  complain  sadly  of  studies  being 
neglected  for  the  sake  of  bits  of  coloured 
paper. 

It  is  a pity  they  are  not  more  persevering 
and  ardent  in  a regular  way  of  collecting. 
I have  often  tried  to  encourage  them  by 
promising  an  Italian  manual,  but  without 


success.  As  for  ourselves,  we  use  a French 
manual,  sold  at  all  the  libraries,  here. 

This  want  of  energy  is  the  more  astonish- 
ing when  we  call  to  mind  that  Italy  has 
always  been  the  native  country  of  the  fine 
arts,  of  music,  and  of  love.  But  the  fancy 
for  collecting  takes  no  deep  root  there : the 
Italian  is  too  impatient,  too  restless.  He 
would  like  to  get  every  stamp  at  once ; 
whilst  a well-stored  album  requires  the 
patience  of  years — the  steady  pertinacity  of 
the  Northern  nations — the  perseverance  of  a 
German  or  a Swiss.  We  own  that  we  are 
sometimes  driven  to  discouragement  our- 
selves, and  lay  aside  our  stamps  for  a few 
months ; but  our  acquaintance  with  the 
Duchess  di , who  possesses  a magni- 

ficent album,  re-induces  our  persistence. 

We  keep  up  correspondence  also  with  our 
fellow  collectors  of  Italy,  but  they  are  very 
supine,  and  Turin  may  be  justly  styled  the 
head-quarters  of  timbromanie.  Out  of  some- 
thing like  fifty  of  my  collecting  acquaint- 
ances in  different  towns,  I know  scarcely 
ten  possessing  albums ; the  rest  have  their 
stamps  stuck  in  small  copy  books,  not 
always  in  the  cleanest  condition.  I must 
except  my  Modena  friends,  four  of  whom 
sport  albums,  and  hope  they  will  continue  to 
go  on  and  prosper. 

The  real  collectors  of  Turin,  besides  the 

Duchess  di  S , are  all  young  clerks 

or  students,  owning  pretty  good  collections. 
Some  English  and  Polish  residents  at  Turin 
admire  our  albums  very  much,  though  the  ear- 
lier editions  of  Moens  and  Lallier,  particularly 
the  latter,  are  not  too  correct.  M.  B.  T.  of 
Lyons,  who  so  judiciously  pointed  out  the 
errors  of  those  gentlemen  in  a former  num- 
ber of  the  Timbre-jposte , is  particularly  thank- 
worthy. 

A few  words  on  the  Italian  stamps.  We 
ourselves,  in  Italy,  do  not  possess  them  all. 
The  blue  \ tornese  of  Naples  is  excessively 
rare  here  ; the  early  5 centesimi  of  Sardinia 
are  difficult  to  meet  with,  and  are  sold  at 
fabulous  prices.  These  stamps,  generally 
employed  for  newspapers,  were ‘mostly  de- 
stroyed or  burnt.  This  accounts  for  their 
rarity.  However,  hosts  of  Italian  stamps  of 
nearly  every  kind  are  now  in  circulation, 
thanks  to  the  foresight  of  an  individual  who 
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rescued  a number  from  the  flames ; for  you 
must  know  that  at  the  annexation  of  the  new 
provinces  in  1859  and  1860,  everything  ap- 
pertaining to  the  despotic  Bourbon  govern- 
ments was  destroyed,  innocent  postage 
stamps  included.  A year  ago  I received 
this — to  a postage-stamp  collector — very 
tantalising  announcement,  in  reply  to  a 
request  for  some  rare  obsolete  specimens 

‘ Thank  God,  the  pontage  stamps  with  the  effigy  of  the 
Bourbon  no  longer  exist : we  have  made  an  auto-da-fe  of 
them,  to  the  glory  and  honour  of  the  nation  and  the  king 
of  Italy  !’ 

Charles  C. 


THE  PLEASURES  OF  THE  POST 
OFFICE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  * THE  RECREATIONS  OF  A 
COUNTRY  PARSON.’ 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  very  fresh  and 
sensible  enjoyment  which  we  derive  from 
very  little  things  when  they  are  new  to  us, 
passes  so  completely  away  when  they  grow 
familiar.  I remark  that  my  fellow-creatures, 
who  inhabit  houses  in  this  street,  are  very 
far  from  being  duly  thankful  for  the  great 
privilege  we  possess,  in  having  a post-office 
at  the  end  of  it.  You  write  your  letters  in 
the  forenoon,  after  you  have  completed  your 
more  serious  work  ; and  upon  each  envelope 
you  stick  the  representation  of  a face  which 
is  very  familiar  to  us  all,  and  very  dear.  If 
you  are  a wise  man,  you  post  your  letters 
for  yourself ; and  accordingly  the  first  thing 
you  do  daily,  when  you  go  forth  to  your  out- 
door business  or  duty,  is  to  proceed  to  that 
little  opening  which  receives  the  expression 
of  so  much  care,  so  much  kindness,  so  much 
worry,  so  much  joy  and  sorrow,  and  to  drop 
the  documents  in.  Not  many  of  the  human 
beings  who  post  letters  and  who  receive  them 
have  any  habitual  sense  of  the  supreme  luxury 
they  enjoy  in  that  familiar  institution  of  the 
post-office.  Into  that  little  opening  goes  your 
letter  ; a penny  secures  its  admission,  and 
obtains  for  it  very  distinguished  considera- 
tion ; and  in  a very  little  while  the  most 
ingenious  mechanism  that  has  been  devised 
by  the  most  ingenious  minds  is  hard  at  work 
conveying  your  letter,  at  tremendous  speed, 
by  land  or  sea  ; till  next  morning,  unerring 
as  the  eagle  upon  its  eyrie,  it  swoops  down 


upon  the  precise  dwelling  at  which  you 
aimed  it.  When  I say  it  swoops  down  upon 
a dwelling  in  the  country,  I mean  to  express 
poetically  the  fact  that  it  comes  jogging 
along  in  a cart  drawn  by  a little  white  pony, 
which  stops  for  the  purposes  of  conversation 
whenever  it  meets  anybody  in  the  wooded 
lane  I have  in  my  mind.  But  in  saying  that 
the  inhabitants  of  this  street  are  not  duly 
thankful  for  the  post-office  at  the  corner,  I 
did  not  merely  mean  that  they  fail  to  under- 
stand what  a blessing  to  Britain  the  system 
of  postal  communication  is.  Everybody,  on 
ordinary  days,  fails  to  understand  that.  1 was 
thinking  of  something  else.  I was  thinking  of 
the  luxury  of  having  a receiving  house  so  near. 
When  I lived  'in  the  country,  the  post-office 
was  five  miles  distant ; and  if  you  missed  the 
chance  of  sending  away  your  letters  in  the 
morning  by  the  cart  drawn  by  the  white  pony, 
you  must  wait  till  next  day ; or  you  must 
send  a special  messenger  to  the  o’d-fashioned 
town  of  red  freestone  dwellings,  standing  by 
a classic  river’s  side.  When  I came  from 
the  country,  to  live  in  this  city,  I felt  it  a 
great  privilege,  and  something  to  be  enjoyed 
freshly  every  time,  to  take  my  letters  to  the 
post-office  two  hundred  yards  off*.  It  was 
delightful.  Not  once  in  the  day,  but  (if  need 
were)  half  a dozen  times,  could  you  write 
your  letter,  and  in  three  minutes  have  it  in 
the  post-office.  There  was  something  very 
fresh  and  enjoyable  in  the  reflection,  as  you 
stood  by  the  receiving  house  window.  Now 
here  in  these  minutes  I am  in  the  same  posi- 
tion in  which  half  an  hour’s  smart  driving, 
or  an  hour  and  a quarter’s  steady  walking 
would  have  placed  one  in  departed  days  ! 
Wonderful ! But  now,  after  several  years 
of  the  enjoyment  of  this  privilege,  the  fresh 
wonder  has  worn  away.  The  edge  of  enjoy- 
ment is  dulled.  And  though  I try  hard,  in 
going  to  the  post-office,  to  feel  what  a bless- 
ing it  is,  I cannot  feel  it  as  I would  wish. 
Yes,  the  enjoyment  of  the  post-office  is  gone 
in  great  measure  : even  as  the  unutterable 
greenness,  discerned  by  the  stranger,  goes 
from  the  summer  trees  among  which  you 
have  come  to  feel  yourself  at  home  ; even  as 
the  sound  of  Niagara  becomes  inaudible  to  the 
waiters  at  the  Niagara  Hotel ; even  as  the 
bishop  who  was  plucked  at  college  gradually 
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ceases  to  be  astonished  at  finding  himself  a 
bishop  ; even  as  Miss  Smith,  in  a few  weeks 
after  she  is  married,  no  longer  feels  it 
strange  to  be  called  Mrs.  Jones  ; even  as 
the  readers  of  what  is  with  bitter  irony 
called  a religious  newspaper  lose  their  first 
bewilderment  at  finding  a human  animal 
writing  an  article  filled  with  intentional  mis- 
representation, lying,  and  slandering,  and 
ending  the  article  by  taking  God  to  witness 
that  in  abusing  the  man  he  hates  for  his 
success  and  eminence,  he  is  actuated  by  a 
simple  regard  to  the  Divine  glory. — Fraser. 


REVIEWS  of  POSTAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

Postage- Stamp  Album.  By  J.  B.  Moens. 

London  : Grumel  & Michel. 

This  is  simply  an  English  reprint  of  the 
excellent  album  of  the  well-known  Brussels 
postage-stamp  merchant  and  chronicler. 

In  our  number  for  December  last  we 
bestowed  a full  and  flattering,  but  not  un- 
deserved encomium  on  this  well-got-up 
and  handsome  requisite  for  the  postage- 
stamp  collector ; to  the  perfection  of  which 
Mons.  Moens  has  devoted,  and  successfully, 
much  time  and  attention  ; and,  as  far  as  lay 
in  his  power,  the  English  reprint  is  equally 
deserving  patronage.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  translated  into  English  by 
an  Englishman,  and  several  renderings  are 
incongruous,  and  in  one  instance  perfectly 
nonsensical. 

The  printer  has  done  Ms  duty  : the  clerical 
errors — some  of  them,  most  probably,  tran- 
scripts from  the  French  translator — are  very, 
very  few ; and,  altogether,  the  volume  is 
exceedingly  well  printed,  bound,  and  illus- 
trated, and  will  doubtless  command  an  ex- 
tensive sale  in  this  country,  leaving  Lallier 
far  in  the  shade. 

The  spots  in  the  sun  we  alluded  to — such 
as  Europa  and  Grecia  for  Europe  and  Greece, 
great- duchy  for  grand- duchy,  East  India  for 
East  Indies,  and  the  egregiously  absurd  ren- 
dering of  ‘ suite  ’ by  ‘ following  ’ — may  cause 
a smile,  but  will  certainly  be  no  bar  to 
the  circulation  of  this  excellent  publication, 
which  we  hope  will  be  so  large  as  to  cause 
speedy  need  for  a second  edition. 


Catalogue  of  British , Colonial , and  Foreign 
Postage  Stamps.  By  Mount  Brown. 
Fifth  edition.  London  : F.  Passmore. 
Since  our  notice  of  this  publication,  we 
have  seen  the  interleaved  copies,  handsomely 
bound  in  morocco  and  gold,  gilt  edges,  with 
prefatory  remarks  and  revised  money  table. 
The  frequency  of  new  issues  renders  this 
edition  almost  a sine  qua  non  with  collectors, 
otherwise  they  may  stand  a chance  of  for- 
getting their  desiderata ; and  we  would  re- 
commend them  to  copy  the  author’s  monthly 
supplement  therein,  as  it  appears  in  our 
magazine.  The  quarto  impression,  bound 
in  straw-coloured  satin  paper,  is  simply  an 
ouvrage  de  luxe , exclusively  designed  for 
aristocratic  boudoir  tables  ; and  in  far,  we 
will  add,  very  far,  remote  periods, — when  the 
world  shall  have  become  too  wise  to  indulge 
itself  in  any  such  interesting  pursuit  as  tim,- 
bromanie , after  having  had  its  eyes  opened 
to  the  folly  of  it  by  some  publication  as 
replete  with  good  sense,  kindly  feeling,  true 
wit,  and  acute  discrimination  as  that  feeble 
imitation  of  Punch  which  attempted  a sneer 
at  us  last  week,— a copy  of  this  last  mentioned 
edition  will  stand  a chance  of  being  pre- 
served in  the  collections  of  the  bibliomaniacs 
of  the  day,  as  a worthy  specimen  of  the 
printing,  publishing,  and  literary  art  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

A Penny  Poem  on  the  Penny  Post.  By 
Owen  Howell.  Clapton. 

This  poetical  effusion,  which  we  print  in  a 
very  condensed  form  in  the  present  number, 
is  well  worth  the  modest  price  prefixed.  It 
is  really  replete  with  high-toned  thought 
and  beautiful  imagery  ; breathing  a spirit  of 
poesy,  piety,  truth,  and  sense  not  often  found 
together  in  the  verse  of  the  present  day. 
The  abstract  we  give  is  simply  the  parts 
most  appropriate  to  the  subject  matter  of 
our  own  magazine,  all  the  higher  flights  of 
fancy  being  omitted. 

Facsimile  of  the  Connell  Stamp  for  New 
Brunswick.  London : Alfred  Whymper. 
Those  collectors  who  are  not  rich  enough  to 
purchase,  or  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  this 
essay,  so  costly  to  the  essayer,  will  do  well 
to  content  themselves  with  the  excellent 
imitation  offered  to  the  public. 
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A PENNY  POEM  ON  THE  PENNY 
POST. 

BY  OWEN  HOWELL. 

I sing  the  Post-Office— a theme  not  sung 
By  other  hard,  but  no  unworthy  one  ; 

The  subject,  letters,  newspapers/ and  books. 

Men,  women,  children,  all  alike  are  stirred 
When  the  loud  double  knock  makes  known  to  us 
The  postman  waits,  and  brings  us  to  our  doors 
Tidings,  we  know  not  what,  of  weal  or  woe ; 
Perfumed  and  glazed,  perhaps,  the  letter  comes 
To  tell  of  love  and  newly-married  joys ; 

Perhaps,  edged  round  with  black,  to  tell  of  death. 
Mine  be  the  muse,  who,  at  her  own  free  will, 

Wanders  among  the  homes  of  men,  and  speaks 
Of  earthly  things  and  mortal  deeds  alone  : 

Then,  should  I fail,  it  will  be  that  with  wings 
Not  eagle-like,  topping  the  mountain  peak, 

But  with  the  curlew,  skimming  the  lone  moor, 

I plumed  my  flight,  and  had  not  far  to  fall. 

Progress  is  law ! When  the  Creator  first 
Studded  the  skies  with  stars,  and  bade  the  sun 
Plame  through  the  dark  profound,  the  fiat  was — 

All  should  advance ; and  as  the  ages  pass, 

Slowly  and  by  degrees,  improvement  comes. 

In  the  young  morning  of  the  infant  world. 

When  mankind,  in  the  woods,  followed  the  chase, 
Untaught,  unskilled,  and  ignorant  of  books, 

The  noble  savage  sought  the  bear  or  wolf — 

These  were  the  teachers  under  whom  he  learned 
Heroic  courage,  patience,  fortitude. 

Progress  is  law ! — and,  therefore,  in  due  time 
The  savage  left  his  woods — the  woods  were  cleared— 
The  wolves  were  killed — the  post-office  was  built. 

In  times  not  so  remote,  from,  court  to  court 
The  solitary  horseman,  armed  "to  the  teeth, 

Galloped  along  the  road.  In  those  dark  days, 

No  newspapers  with  him,  no  notes  addressed 
To  damsels  fair  by  their  adoring  swains ; 

No  letters  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  shares, 

The  price  of  merchandise,  or  news  domestic ; — 

But  warlike  proclamation,  warrants,  writs, 

Sealed  with  some  dreadful  seal,  heraldic,  large, 

And  signed  by  men  whose  very  signatures 
Were  terrible  to  look  at.  Presently 
Commerce  put  forth  her  claims ; a German  count, 
Descended  from  the  ancient  house  of  Thurn, 
Established  the  stage  coach,  and  brought  the  post 
Into  domestic  and  commercial  use. 

The  rest  of  Europe  followed  where  he  led — 
Unwilling,  though — and  then  our  Cromwell  came ; 
Great  in  all  things,  so  he  was  great  in  this, 

And,  if  he  did  not  found,  reformed  the  post. 

And  such  was  he,  Palmer  of  Bath,  who  first 
Harnessed  the  flying  steeds  to  the  mail  coach, 

To  carry  news  and  letters  through  the  land. 

Delightful  travelling  then ! Comfortably 
The  passengers  inside  and  out  arranged  ; 

Four  prancing  steeds,  trimly  caparisoned, 
High-stepping,  full  of  blood,  drew  forth  the  coach. 

But  this  has  passed  away.  The  sounding  hom 
For  sixty  years  echoed  along  the  roads ; 

The  high-bred  coursers,  flying  at  full  speed 
Before  the  smoking  wheels  of  the  mail  coach  ; 

Fast  as  they  fled,  still  faster  followed  time — 

Time  the  destroyer,  whose  indiscriminate  scythe 
Mows  down,  remorseless,  all  the  things  which  are, 
To  make  room  for  the  things  that  are  to  come. 


Then  Powland  Hill  developed  how  we  might 
Improve  the  post-office.  It  has  been  done  :— 

The  railway  carriage,  flashing  down  the  lines, 

A moment  seen,  then  in  the  distance  lost, 

Scattering  ten  thousand  letters  everywhere, 

Shows  that  it  has  been  done.  The  postman  comes, 

No  herald  now  only  to  lords  or  kings  ; 

The  postman’ s knock  is  heard  by  rich  and  poor ; 

And  like  the  printing  press,  the  post-office 
Has  risen  but  to  bless  this  troubled  world. 

Trouble  is  everywhere : we  are  begirt 
By  ever-present  cares  and  anxious  thoughts ; 

And  our  eyes  swim  with  mournful  tears  when  we 
Look  out  upon  the  world,  full  as  it  is 
Of  woeful  sights,  sad,  lamentable  things. 

The  waters  ever  in  desponding  tones 
Seem  to  complain ; the  melancholy  wind 
Howls  dismally,  like  spirits  vex’d  in  pain ; 

The  clouds  are  often  black  ; 'at  the  midnight 
Often  is  heard  the  dreadful  thunder  crash. 

Our  friends  are  far  away,  and  we  are  vexed 
By  many  fears  in  life,  and  fears  of  death ; 

And  to  assuage  these  dread  anxieties, 

Millions  of  letters  travel  through  the  post. 

Bock-ribbed  and  huge,  the  solid  land  upheaves 
Out  of  surrounding  seas  its  giant  sides  ; 

On  this  firm  land  the  mountains  rear  their  heads. 

And  through  this  land  the  rivers  roll  their  streams ; 
Divided  by  great  oceans,  rolling  round 
The  separated  coasts.  States,  kingdoms,  thus 
Have  their  appointed  places,  thus  are  shut, 

As  it  were,  in  themselves,  and  shut  out  from 
Other  and  rival  powers.  To  all  these, 

Over  the  mountains,  over  the  deep  sea,  • 

From  the  wild  regions  of  scorched  Africa — 

From  Asia’s  populous  realms— from  Europe’s  crowds — 
From  Austral  lands — and  from  the  continent 
That  lies  towards^  the  "West — America — 

From  and  to  each^east,  west,  or  north,  or  south — 

The  welcome  letter  comes,  brought  by  the  post. 

The  sun  pours  down  his  beams  alike  on  all ; 

Nature’s  best  gifts  are  near  to  each  of  us, — 

Hope,  peace,  light,  sleep,  health,  love.  Man  little  wants, 
Save  health  and  love,  and  the  approving  voice 
Of  conscience,  to  be  happy.  W ealth  and  fame 
Are  hard  to  win,  and  little  worth  when  won  ! 

But  peace,  contentment,  and  a tranquil  mind 
In  a small  cottage  may  be  found ; and  there 
Still  may  the  postman  come,  bringing  with  him 
Letters  most  welcome,  full  of  all  good  news. 

Thanks  to  the  Penny  Post  ! 


POSTAL  CHIT-CHAT. 

The  total  number  of  Letters  delivered  in  the 
United  Kingdom  last  year  was  605,471,000. 

Why  is  a Letter  posted  to  a Friend  like  a small 
American  coin  P Because  it  is  one  sent  (one  cent) . 

Why  is  the  obsolete  English  Fourpenny  like  an 
ignorant  man  ? Because  it  is  unlettered. 

Why  are  the  old  English  black  stamps  with 
Y.  R.  on  them  like  policemen  P Because  they  are  not 
very  often  to  be  found. 

On  St.  Valentine’s  Day  this  year  no  less  than 
430,000  billets  doux  passed  through  the  London  offices 
alone, — a number  said  to  be  unprecedented. 

The  gross  cost  of  the  Mail  Service  to  Australia 
is  a little  over  £200,000  a year ; whilst  the  gross  loss  on 
that  outlay  is  £120,000. 
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It  is  a remarkable  fact  tliat  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
number  of  criminals  in  Newgate  is  supplied  by  the 
General  Post-Office. 

A Merciful  Change. — The  Postmaster- General  an- 
nounces that  the  money-order  office  at  Rhosllan erchrugeg 
will  in  future  be  called  Pant. 

Machines  for  Letter-Stamping  have  been  in  use 
for  some  time  in  London  and  Paris.  They  are  not  yet 
perfect  enough  for  general  use. 

The  New  York  Papers  say  that  men  are  so  scarce,  in 
Richmond,  that  women  have  been  called  on  to  act  as 
clerks  in  the  Post-office  and  other  government  depart- 
• ments.  At  Mobile  the  post-office  is  said  to  be  entirely 
served  by  women. 

A wandering  Letter. — The  writer  of  a communica- 
tion which  appeared  in  the  Times  of  the  18th  ult.,  on 
‘Misdelivered  Letters,’  says,  ‘A  friend  of  mine  lately 
received  a letter  which  had  travelled  three  times  between 
the  Bahama  Islands  and  London,  all  because  there  was 
a slight  mistake  in  the  direction.’ 

It  is  a matter  of  notoriety,  furnishing  a fruitful 
subject  for  reflection  and  comment,  that  the  great  majority 
of  complaints  reaching  the  post  office  authorities  take 
their  rise  with  clergymen.  As  offering  a curious  com- 
mentary on  the  Divine  injunction  to  be  merciful,  and  to 
forgive  ‘seventy  times  seven,’  we  once  saw  a requisition 
from  a clergyman  for  the  dismissal  of  a post-office  clerk — 
a man  with  a wife  and  several  children,  by  the  way — on 
the  ground  that  he  had  twice  caused  his  letters  to  be  nris- 
sent,  in  each  case  losing  the  clerical  correspondent  a post. 
— Her  Majesty's  Mails . 

The  Manchester  Mail  to  London  in  1721. — The 
following  announcement  from  the  postmaster,  of  Man- 
chester, as  given  in  a bill  dated  1721,  contrasts  strangely 
with  the  latitude  allowed  now.  ‘ The  post  goes  out  to 
London,’  says  he,  ‘ on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday, 
at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning.  It  will  be  best  to  bring 
the  letters  the  night  before  the  going  out  of  the  post , 
because  the  accounts  and  baggs  are  usually  made  up  over- 
night.’ In  these  days,  when  we  may  post  up  to  within 
five  minutes  of  the  "despatch  of  a mail,  and  letters  for 
America  may  be  posted  within  ten  minutes  of  the  sailing 
of  the  packet,  we  cannot  be  too  thankful  for  our  privileges. 

A Fatal  Letter. — A letter  once  posted  can  never  be 
recalled.  Mr.  Lewins,  in  his  history  of  the  British  Post- 
Office,  gives  many  examples  of  the  results  of  this  regula- 
tion, from  which  we  take  one  : — ‘ A tradesman’s  daughter 
who  had  been  for  some  time  engaged  to  a prosperous 
young  draper  in  a neighbouring  town,  heard  from  one 
whom  she  and  her  parents  considered  a credible  authority, 
that  he  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  “Not  a day 
was  to  be  lost  in  breaking  the  bond  by  which  she  and  her 
small  fortune  were  linked  to  penury.”  A letter,  strong 
and  conclusive  in  its  language,  was  at  once  written  and 
posted,  when  the  -same  informant  called  upon  the  young 
lady’s  friends  to  contradict  and  explain  his  previous 
statement,  which  had  arisen  out  of  some  misunderstanding. 
“ They  rushed  at  once  to  the  post-office,  and  no  words 
can  describe  the  scene : the  reiterated  appeals,  the  tears, 
the  wringing  of  hands,  the  united  entreaties  of  father, 
mother,  and  daughter  for  the  restoration  of  the  fatal 
letter.”  But  the  rule  admitted  of  no  exception,  and  the 
young  lady  had  to  repent  at  leisure  of  her  inordinate 
haste.’ 

Curiosities  o-f  the  Post-Bag. — Most  of  our  readers 
will  have  heard  or  read  stories  of  curious  articles  passing 


through  the  post,  and  without  doubt  the  records  of  the 
Returned- Letter  branch  of  the  London  office  will  present 
strange  appearances  in  this  respect.  Sir  Francis  B.  Head, 
who  was  permitted  to  peruse  an  extraordinary  ledger  in 
the  General  Post-Office  where  several  notable  letters  and 
packets  were  registered,  has  strung  together  a catalogue 
of  them,  which  reminds  us  of  the  articles  passing  through 
the  post  before  the  revocation  of  the  franking  privilege. 
He  tells  us  he  found  amongst  the  number — two  canaries ; 
a pork-pie,  from  Devonport  to  London ; a pair  of  piebald 
mice,  which  were  kept  at  the  office  a month,  and  duly  fed 
till  they  were  called  for  by  the  owner  ; two  rabbits  ; 
plum-pudding ; leeches  in  bladders,  ‘ several  of  which 
having  burst,  many  of  the  poor  creatures  were  found 
crawling  over  the  correspondence  of  the  country.’  Further, 
there  was  a bottle  of  cream  from  Devonshire  ; a pottle  of 
strawberries  a sample  bottle  of  cider ; half  a pound  of 
soft  soap  wrapped  in  thin  paper  ; a roast  duck ; a pistol, 
loaded  almost  to  the  mouth  with  slugs  and  ball ; a live 
snake ; a paper  of  fish-hooks ; fish  innumerable ; and  last 
of  all,  and  most  extraordinary  of  all,  a human  heart  and 
stomach. — Head’s  Rssays. 

What  we  learnt  in  a Country  Post-Office. — 
The  post-office  official  often,  and  in  spite  of  himself,  learns 
more  than  he  cares  to  know.  For  a great  deal  can  be 
known  from  the  outside  of  a letter,  where  there  is  no  dis- 
position to  pry  into  the  enclosure.  Who  would  not  be 
almost  satisfied  with  knowing  all  the  correspondence 
coming  to  or  leaving  the  hands  of  the  object  of  his 
interest  ? From  our  long  training  among  the  letters  of 
our  district,  we  knew  the  hand  writing  of  most  persons  so 
intimately,  that  no  attempt  at  disguise,  however  cun- 
ningly executed,  could  succeed  with  us.  We  noticed  the 
ominous  lawyers’  letters  addressed  to  tradesmen  whose 
circumstances  were  growing  embarrassed ; and  we  saw 
the  carefully  ill- written  direction  to  the  street  in  Liver- 
pool or  London,  where  some  poor  fugitive  debtor  was  in 
riding.  The  evaugelical  curate,  who  wrote  in  a dis- 
guised hand  and  under  an  assumed  name  to  the  fascinating 
public  singer,  did  not  deceive  us ; the  young’  man  who 
posted  a circular  love-letter  to  three  or  four  girls  the  same 
night,  never  escaped  our  notice ; the  wary  maiden,  pru- 
dently keeping  two  strings  to  her  bow,  unconsciously 
depended  upon  our  good  faith.  The  public  never  know 
how  much  they  owe  to  official  secrecy  and  official  honour, 
and  how  rarely  this  confidence  is  betrayed.  Petty  tricks 
aud  artifices,  small  dishonesties,  histories  of  tyranny  and 
suffering,  exaggerations  and  disappointments  were  thrust 
upon  our  notice.  As  if  we  were  the  official  confidants  of 
the  neighbourhood,  we  were  acquainted  with  the  leading 
events  in  the  lives  of  most  of  the  inhabitants. — Reminis- 
cences of  a Rost-  Office  Official. 


THE  COUNTRY  POSTMAN. 

0 ! Tins  postman’s  is  as  blessed  a life 
As  any  one’s  I trow, 

If  leaping  the  stile  o’er  many  a mile 
Can  blessedness  bestow. 

If  tearing  your  way  through  a tangled  wood, 
Or  dragging  your  limbs  through  a lawn ; 

If  wading  knee-deep  through  an  angry  flood, 
Or  a plough’d  field  newly  sown ; 

If  sweating  big  drops  ’neath  a burning  sun, 
And  shiv’ ring  ’mid  sleet  and  snow ; 

If  drenched  to  the  skin  with  rain  be  fun, 

And  can  a joy  bestow ! 
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If  toiling  away  through  a weary  week 
(No  six  days’  work,  but  seven) 

Without  one  holy  hour  to  seek 
A resting  place  in  heaven  ; 

If  hearing  the  bells  ring  Sabbath  chimes, 

To  bid  us  all  repair 
To  church  (as  in  the  olden  times) 

And  bend  the  knee  in  prayer ; 

If  in  these  bells  he  hears  a voice 
‘ To  thy  delivery ! ’ 

God  says  to  every  soul  ‘ rejoice,’ 

But,  postman,  not  to  thee. 

0,  the  postman’s  is  a blessed  life  ! 

And  sighing  heavily, 

‘ Ila,  ha,’  he’ll  say,  ‘alack  a day ! 

Where’s  Britain’s  piety? 

Heigho ! I come  and  go 

Through  the  muck  and  miry  slough ; 

Heigho ! I come  and  go 
Heavy  at  heart  and  weary  0 ! 

Heigho  ! Heigho ! 

Does  any  one  pray  for  the  postman  ? No  ! 

No  ! no  ! no  ! no  ! 

Or  he  would  not  be  robbed  of  his  Sabbath  so.’ 

Capern. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  PEINCE  CONSOET  ESSAYS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 

Sir,—  Mr.  Mount  Brown  observes : ‘ the  term  “ Essay  ” 
means  a stamp  or  device  suggested,  but  never  officially 
issued.’  The  Prince  Albert  essay  was  that  which  Archer 
and  Branston  proposed  to  render  in  competition  with  the 
authorised  stamp  ; the  surface  printing,  the  colours  being 
those  they  intended  using ; and  the  adoption  of  pure 
white  gum  on  the  back,  to  obviate  the  general  complaint 
of  the  insufficiency  of  the  adhesive  power  on  those  of  the 
ordinary  issue.  They  were  precluded  by  Mr.  Edwin  Hill 
from  depicting  the  Queen’s  head,  and  they  consequently 
adopted  that  of  the  Prince  Consort.  The  fact  being  as 
here  stated,  is  it,  or  is  it  not,  a stamp  or  device  suggested 
but  never  officially  issued,  quite  as  truly  an  essay  as 
many  others  which  are  now  sought  for  with  eager  anx- 
iety ? 

These  sheets  were  shown  before  the  Committee  insti- 
tuted for  the  amendment  of  the  postage  labels  and  stamps, 
their  security,  and  a more  general  utility  in  their  delivery. 

No  profession  being  made  by  me  of  official  secrets,  why 
affect  surprise  ? I did  not  tell  my  readers  that  the  original 
wood  block,  cut  by  Thompson,  is  in  the  Museum  at 
South  Kensington.  (See  p.  111.)  Where  would  have  been 
the  probity  of  my  describing  a wood  block  when  none  was 
engraved  ? Mulready’s  design,  of  which  Mr.  Edwin  Hill 
has  the  credit  of  being  the  selector,  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  John  Thompson,  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
best  wood  engraver  of  the  day,  to  be  produced  for  general 
use.  No  better  appointment  could  have  been  made. 
’Thompson  was  the  distinguished  pupil  of  the  Eobert 
Branston  who  died  in  1 827  ; but  wood  blocks  cannot  give 
the  almost  interminable  number  of  impressions  which  can 
be  taken  from  a metal  block ; electrotyping,  a process 
brought  into  use  within  the  last  five  or  six  years,  was  not 
then  known  ; and  the  block  to  be  used  in  printing  was 
therefore  of  brass,  cut  with  all  the  excellence  of  a skilled 
workman — some  bookbinder’s  tool  cutter — under  Thomp- 


son’s superintendence.  As  an  obsolete  specimen  of  art*  this 
is  placed  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Inland  Ee venue,  accompanied  by  two  of 
the  first  proofs  on  India  paper,  showing  that  the  single 
brass  block  served  for  the  printing  of  both  the  pennv  and 
twopenny  covers  and  envelopes  ; an  elongated  hole  'being- 
pierced  in  the  block  to  admit  of  these  designations  in  type. 

Mulready’s  original  pencilled  design,  very  faint,  from 
having  been  in  the  tool  cutter’s  hands,  has  been  recently 
placed  by  the  purchaser,  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Jaffray,  of 
Eaton  Square,  among  the  drawings  by  that  artist,  now 
being  exhibited  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

I attract  Dr.  Gray’s  invective- for  having  in  the  foot 
note  (p.  95),  simply  stated  from  the  Times  advertisement, 
that  the  stamp  for  sale  was  ‘ said  to  be  one  of  six  which 
were  taken  from  Thompson’s  wood  block.’  I had  not  to 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  Few  or  many  as 
these  may  be,  as  the  Doctor  states  he  has  one  in  his  col- 
lection, long,  very  long  may  lie  enjoy  its  possession. 

Whence  Archer  derived  his  idea  of  separating  the  post- 
age stamps, -as  noticed  by  me  (p.  95,  col.  1),  did  not  admit 
of  any  such  castigation  as  the  Doctor  (p.  Ill),  has  been 
pleased  to  make  of  any  ignorance.  I know  as  well  about 
pierced  paper  and  pierced  cards  as  he  does.  He  may  rail 
and  scold  on.  The  Doctor  will  fail  to  effect  any  defama- 
tion of  the  Prince  Consort  Essays  : they  are  gradually 
wending  their  course  to  all  parts  of  the  world — the  Con- 
tinent, India,  and  America,  and  will  ere  long  be  found 
only  in  collections. 

London.  J.  H.  BUKN. 

* Like  many  other  objects  in  that  magnificent  depository  of  avt.  this  is 
misdated;  it  is  there  dated  1841.  Impressions  from  this  block,  surface 
printed,  as  the  Prince  Albert  Essays  were  proposed  to  be  issued,  were 
delivered  to  the  public  for  the  first  time,  May  6, 1840. 


THE  BKITISH  GUIANA  NEWSPAPEE  STAMPS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 

Sir, — There  being  so  little  known  about  the  so-called 
‘ newspaper  ’ stamps  of  British  Guiana,  I beg  to  send  you 
some  slight  information  which  I hope  may  be  of  use.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  which  are  the  genuine  ones,  there  being 
such  numbers  of  forgeries,  of  which  I have  seen  no  less 
than  five  or  six  different  sets.  These  stamps  appear  to 
have  been  in  use  for  a very  short  time  only ; and  the  one 
I have  in  my  collection  was  taken  off  a letter.  About  the 
time  they  were  in  use,  I had  continually  numbers  of 
British  Guiana  stamps  from  newspapers,  but  they  were 
all  of  the  ordinary  issue  of  1860 ; nor  can  I find  that  they 
were  used  solely  for  newspapers, ' which  is  proved  by  my 
having  received  one  on  a letter.  The  set  with  the  pearl 
bordering  is  alone  genuine  ; all  others  are  fictitious;  but 
there  are  one  or  two  forgeries  of  this  also.  In  the 
genuine  stamp  the  shading  in  the  little  balls  forming  the 
border  is  towards  the  inside,  and  the  ball  is  seen  with 
two  fine  outlines,  which  almost  gives  the  appearance  of 
the  circle’s  being  drawn  with  one  thick  line.  The  t in 
postage,  the  b in  British,  wo  in  two,  and  the  s in 
cents,  are  slightly  lower  than  the  other  letters  ; the  o in 
two  is  also  more  like  a c,  and  altogether  the  letters  are 
very  irregular.  The  eight  lines  forming  the  inside 
square  are  very  uneven,  the  two  outside  ones  to  the  right 
and  left  reaching  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  bordering. 
There  is,  moreover,  a slight  blotch  of  red  in  the  centre  of 
the  stamp.  As  for  the  postmark  of  this  series,  it  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  always  used : A.o.  3,  three  lines  at  the 
top  and  bottom,  with  two  rounded  ones  at  the  sides ; the 
forgery  having  sometimes  the  letters  a.o.b.,  sometimes 
A.o. i.,  and  more  often  four  or  five  very  blotchy  straight 
lines.  Yours  respectfully, 

London.  ' 0.  FLEUSS. 
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THE  HAMBURG  LOCALS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 

Dear  Sir, — As  Mr.  E.  L.  Pemberton,  in  Ms  last  letter 
to  you,  seemed  rather  to  doubt  the  authority  of  my  re- 
marks on  Hamburg  locals,  I beg  to  offer  the  following 
explanation.  Those  stamps  are  sold  by  Mr.  Scheerenbeck 
(one  of  the  proprietors),  who  would  certainly  not  forge 
his  own  stamps,  in  sets  of  a hundred  specimens,  as  men- 
tioned in  my  letter.  The  remaining  seventeen  which  I 
named,  are  slight  variations  in  colour,  print,  or  paper. 

I remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  truty, 

Darmstadt.  F.  L. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 

Dear  Sir, — Although  I quite  agree  with  Mr.  Pember- 
ton that  a collection  of  3900  stamps  is  an  absurdity,  I 
certainly  do  not  with  respect  to  the  fourpenny  black  Cape 
of  Good  Hope, — as  I possess  an  undoubtedly  genuine  one 
in  my  own  collection  ; as  well  as  the  excessively  rare  5 c. 
Sandwich  Islands  on  white  paper.  I haA^e  also  yet  to 
learn  why  ‘ essays  ’ and  ‘ proofs  ’ are  admitted  into  a 
postage  stamp  collection,  never  passing  or  being  allowed 
to  pass  the  post.  There  is  already  a forgery  about  of  the 
now  obsolete  1J  blue  Holstein,  issued  March,  1864.  All 
the  letters,  with,  the  exception  of  the  value,  which  is 
rather  smaller,  are  larger  than  in  the  original.  Trusting 
you  will  find  a space  for  the  above  in  your  August 
number, 

I am,  yours  truly, 

Henley  on- Thames.  J.  M.  STOURTON. 

[There  are  two  distinct  issues  of  the  Holstein  stamp, 
value  in  circle.  We  fancy  our  correspondent  mistakes 
one  of  these  for  a forgery. — Ed.] 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

N.  L.,  Burton-on-Trent. — We  believe  we  have  Before 
stated  that  the  Berlin  Express  stamps  are  impudent 
interlopers. 

Heron. — The  Boyd’s  City  Express  Post  local  United 
States  1 cent,  silver  impression  on  dark-green  glazed 
paper,  is  one  of  the  numerous  fancy  reprints  of  the 
original  stamp. 

j.  L.,  Bern,  Switzerland.— If  you  will  refer  to  our  re- 
mark respecting  the  60  crazie  of  Tuscany,  you  will 
observe  that  we  doubted  the  existence  of  the  impression 
on  white  paper.  (See  answer  to  H.  S.  below.)  That  on 
blue  is  Avell  known  and  not  very  common. — Thanks  for 
your  information  respecting  the  inquiry  of  W.  Y.  Alston, 
Cumberland,  as  to  the  U.  S.  Int.  Rev.  stamp  which  he 
received  on  a letter,  to  the  effect  that  the  stamp  repre- 
senting a duty  of  one  penny  to  government  was  allowed 
to  pass  current  by  the  postal  authorities.  The  Jamaica 
shilling  receipt  stamp,  and  the  bear  of  Bern,  with  a few 
of  Mrs,  have  been  occasionally  accorded  the  same  pri- 
yiDgo. 

J.  Y.  Leicester. — There  is  nothing  unusual  in  your 
hav'ng  one  of  the  block  Prussians  bearing  a date  so  late 
as  May,  1863.  In  fact,  your  argument  founded  there- 
upon proves  too  much ; for  the  eagle  series  appeared  in 
1861,  and  we  imagine  no  one  doubts  the  block  issue  to 
have  been  anterior  to  that.  We  mentioned  previously 
that  we  sent  to  Prussia  for  the  then  current  stamps  just 
before  the  present  ones  came  out,  and  we  received  what 
is . almost  universally  understood  as  the  third  series 


only.  We  may  add,  as  a case  in  point,  that  we  had  a 
letter  a year  and  a half  ago  from  Paris,  bearing  a 20 
centimes  of  the  republic  side  by  side  with  one  of  the 
empire;  but  this  does  not  prove  that  the  two  govern- 
ments were  cotemporary. — According  to  Moens,  whom 
we  believe  to  be  a good  authority  as  to  the  date  of  differ- 
ent issues,  the  Tuscan  lions  were  printed  indiscriminately 
on  white  and  blue  paper  at  the  same  time. — Thanks  for 
your  notice  of  the  misprint  respecting  the  Portuguese 
stamps.  The  error  was  the  printer’s.  The  sentence  as 
we  wrote  it  was,  ‘ we  have  seeD  the  5 reis  of  Don  Pedro, 
hair  parted,  but  not  a 25  i.  rose.’— You  will  find  the 
dates  of  issue  of  almost  all  the  postage  stamps  specified 
in  your  communication,  in  the  English  translation  of  the 
Timbres  Postes  I /lustres  of  the  above  author,  which  will 
shortly  be  published. — The  2 cents  N ova  Scotia  came  out 
last  year,  as  also  the  2 cents  New  Brunswick.  Both  were 
primarily  designed  for  the  postage  of  soldiers’  letters, 
which  are  privileged  to  be  carried  by  the  mails  from  any 
British  colony  to  Great  Britain  for  the  value  of  one 
penny. 

A Correspondent. — When  your  St.  Petersburg  com- 
municant hears  from  his  Riga  friend,  we  shall  be  grate- 
ful for  information  respecting  the  dubious  Wen  den 
stamps,  if  you  will  kijadly  transmit  it  to  us. 

H.  S.,  Birkenhead. — A second  communication  respect- 
ing the  well-known  60  crazie  Tuscan  stamp  induced  us 
to  refer  to  our  remark  thereon,  when  we  found,  much  to 
our  surprise,  that  the  omission  of  the  word  white  had 
hitherto  escaped  our  notice.  We  wrote  that  we  had 
never  seen  a Tuscan  60  cr.  on  white  paper.— The  omission 
of  the  dots  in  the  small  circles  at  the  corners  of  the  1856 
series  of  Spain  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  a variety. — 
We  agree  with  you  that  the  variety  of  the  2 reales  of 
1863  on.  tinted  paper  ought  to  have  been  catalogued. 
The  12  cuartos  of  the  same  group  is  also  found  both  on 
white  and  tint. 

One  of  the  Five,  St.  Neott’s.- — It  is  customary  with 
‘crack’  collectors  to  place  the  4-4ths  brown  Brunswick 
uncut  in  their  albums.— We  have  never  seen  other  of  the 
Greeks  than  the  10  1.  and  40  1.  on  coloured  paper. — The 
Ionians  are  now  out  of  use. — What  do  you  mean  by  the 
‘ figure  ’ on  the  Monte  Video  stamps  ? If  you  allude  to 
the  representation  of  the  rising  sun,  it  is  the  armorial 
emblem  of  the  country. — The  rarest  obsolete  stamps  are 
the  red  Austrian  Mercury,  some  of  the  first  four  issues  of 
Spain,  the  tAvo  blue  provisional  of  Naples,  the  earlier 
series  of  British,  and  pre-eminently  those  of  Dutch 
Guiana.  Stamps  in  actual  use  can  only  be  rare  from 
their  high  price  or  distant  habitat.  The  rarest  of  the 
essays  is  the  Connell. 

Altce,  St.  John’s  Wood,  asks  why  the  SAvan  River 
convicts’  stamps  are  perforated ; the  date  of  issue  of  the 
Connell  essay;  what  stamps  are  used  in  Ascension 
Island;  and  Avhy  French  stamps  on  Smyrna  letters. 
We  shall  be  thankful  for  information  to  enlighten  her 
ignorance  and  our  OAvn. 

Veritas,  Glasgow,  writes  that  the  Nevis  stamps  are 
copies  of  the  great  seal  of  the  island,  and  represent  a 
charitable  lady  giving  bread  to  the  once  starving  in- 
habitants. What  queer  bread  they  must  have  in  Nevis, 
to  be  of  such  a consistency  as  to  be  poured  out  of  a 
pitcher ! 

‘ Current  Stamp  Forgeries.’ — In  consequence  of  the 
illness  of  Mr.  Edward  Pemberton,  we  are  obliged  to  omit 
his  usual  article  on  ‘Current  Stamp  Forgeries.’  We 
hope,  however,  that  his  speedy  restoration  to  health  Avill 
enable  him  to  resume  his  pen  in  time  for  our  September 
number. 
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JABEZ  JONES’S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
CONTINENTAL  STAMPS  AND 
STAMP  COUNTRIES. 

CHAPTER  V. 

BEING  A DIGRESSION  AND  A CONVERSATION. 

Who  lias  not  heard  of  Marseilles,  the  thriving 
seaport  and  notable  post  town  P Who  has 
not  read,  whilst  waiting  the  attention  of  the 
clerk  in  the  local  post-office/ the  words,  ‘Via 
Marseilles  ’ ? Many  of  my  readers  may  have 
endorsed  letters  of  their  own  with  those 
magic  words  which,  with  the  all-powerful 
label,  has  sufficed  to  convey  the  lines  of 
friendship  over  alien  lands  and  distant  seas, 
to  (let  ns  say,  for  instance,)  that  fine  fellow, 
Robinson,  of  the  150th,  as  he  is  enjoying  his 
tiffin  beneath  the  cooling  draught  of  a 
punkah ; or  that  good  old  chum,  Johnson, 
the  Mofussil  judge,  at  S ome thing- or- other- 
abad,  after  his  daily  legstretching  in  the 
heated  court.  To  us  Marseilles  is  no  longer  a 
dream ; its  town,  its  harbour,  its  islets,  and 
its  ships  are  enduring  realities. 

Whilst  at  Lyons,  we  had  some  idea  *of 
turning  off  to  Geneva,  hut  voted  that  neigh- 
bourhood too  common-place,  and  Marseilles 
far  more  interesting.  So  down  through  the 
delicious  valleys,  where  of  old  the  gallant 
troubadours  chanted  their  ditties  in  the  soft 
Langue  d’  Oc,  we  rolled  behind  the  iron 
horse  and  soon  found  ourselves  in  the  great 
southern  outlet  of  France. 

To  me,  as  a collector,  the  place  had  much 
interest,  and  my  brother-amateurs  will  par- 
don my  digressing  for  once  into  a brief 
description.  Marseilles  is  no  upstart  of 
yesterday.  Long  before  the  Christian  era,  a 
band  of  mercantile  Greeks  had  settled  there, 
and  still  not  a few  of  the  descendants  of  the 
same  race  hold  prominent  positions  amongst 
its  inhabitants.  Situated  as  it  is  at  the 
bottom  of  a gulf,  covered  and  defended  by 
several  islands,  it  very  early  became  of  com- 
mercial importance  ; and  though  it  has  many 
times  in  its  history  changed  masters,  it  has 
never  sunk  into  obscurity.  At  the  time  of 
our  arrival,  the  harbour  was  filled  with  the  ves- 
sels of  all  nations,  whose  variously  coloured 
flags  diversified  the  scene;  whilst  thetown  was 
crowded  with  the  subjects  of  every  potentate. 
Indeed,  it  is  seldom  that  it  is  not  thronged 


with  travellers.  All  who  choose  the  over- 
land route  must  pass  through  it, — Indian 
officers  returning  to  their  regiments,  ladies 
going  out  to  join  their  husbands,  adventu- 
rous travellers  bound  for  the  Nile  or  Palestine, 
and  a crowd  of  miscellaneous  pilgrims  halt 
here  on  their  eastward  journey  ; whilst  from 
Greece,  and  Turkey,  and  from  the  Algerian 
colonies  swarms  of  turbaned  gentlemen  con- 
stantly arrive.  The  city  is  situated  on  the 
declivity  and  at  the  foot  of  a hill  between 
the  sea  and  a chain  of  mountains;  and  we 
were  surprised  to  find  that  the  upper  portion, 
although  naturally  the  most  healthy,  was  in- 
habited only  by  the  lower  classes,  whilst  the 
later-built  district,  reaching  out  almost  to 
the  sea,  was  chosen  for  the  residences  of  the 
4 upper  ten,’  and  had  been,  therefore,  greatly 
beautified. 

But  I may  not  enter  into  details  which 
would  be  out  of  place  here.  It  is  time, 
indeed,  that  I should  mention  to  my  patient 
reader  a windfall  which  happened  to  myself 
and  Brown  ; being  no  less  than  an  introduc- 
tion to  a Swiss  gentleman,  the  possessor  of  a 
great  number  of  old  letters  posted  in  different 
Swiss  cantons.  He  very  kindly-  detached 
and  presented  us  with  all  the  stamps,  and 
we  were  much  charmed  with  the  work  of 
assorting  them,  which  occupied  us  for  a 
morning.  Brown  was  especially  pleased 
with  his  new  acquisitions,  which  were  very 
clean  and  in  good  condition.  He  remarked 
upon  the  handsome  effect  of  the  white  cross 
on  red  ground,  which  appears  upon  all  the  old 
federal  stamps,  and  also  on  the  Neufchatel 
and  others,  and  regretted  that  though  the 
cross  was  still  retained,  it  no  longer  formed 
a prominent  feature. 

‘ Truly  the  present  issue  is  more  preten- 
tious, but  I doubt  whether,  it  is  handsomer 
than  the  one  it  superseded,  for  without  any 
straining  after  effect,  there  was  undoubted 
beauty  in  their  design,’  I replied ; 4 the 
many  curves  and  the  shaded  lines  gave  bold- 
ness to  the  whole.  In  fact,  those  Swiss 
stamps  were  picturesque,  like  their  country.’ 

4 There  are  none  of  those  solemn  big 
figures  in  the  middle,  as  on  the  German,’ 
said  Brown,  4 except  in  the  case  of  those 
funeral  Zurich,  and  even  they  look  extra- 
ordinary.’ 
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‘You  see,’  I replied,  ‘the  Germans  are 
very  practical,  and  prefer  the  useful  to  the 
ornamental,  even  in  stamps.  At  any  rate, 
such  is  the  case  with  the  Thurn  and  Taxis, 
and  the  Baden,  and  Bavaria  ; there  is  a 
change  for  the  better  in  the  Saxony  and  in 
the  Oldenburg,  and  Wurtemburg  is  tired  of 
the  solemn  figure  in  diamond.’ 

‘Their  “arms”  series  is  better,’  remarked 
Brown,  ‘but  a young  collector,  uninformed, 
would  not  know  to  what  province  they  be- 
longed, for  the  name  is  left  out.’ 

‘ That  is  true,’  I answered,  ‘ but  your 
Swiss  are  open  to  the  same  objection.  The 
most  precocious  schoolboy  could  not  divine 
from  the  inscription,  po  ->te  locale,  that  the 
stamp  which  bore  it  circulated  in  Neufchatel ; 
and  a young  Turkish  collector,  should  the 
subject  ever  be  pursued  by  the  followers  of 
Mahomet,  would  not  learn  from  the  words, 
penny  postage,  on  the  stamp  which  bears 
our  queen’s  head,  that  it  was  intended  to  do 
duty  in  Great  Britain.’ 

‘ I see  I must  retreat,’  said  Brown,  ‘ behind 
the  acknowledgment  that  the  designers  have 
not  had  their  duties  towards  collectors  suffi- 
ciently explained  to  them.’ 

‘ It  is  a pity,’  I replied,  ‘ that  you  are  not 
permitted  to  enlighten  them,  or  still  better 
to  sketch  for  them  a model  stamp.’ 

‘No,  sir,  I would  rather  not,’  exclaimed 
Brown,  gravely ; ‘ I should  not  wish  to  be 
considered  a designing  person.’ 

The  laugh  which  followed  this  sally  was 
interrupted  by  the  dinner-bell,  and  we  closed 
our  books  intending  to  complete  the  arrange- 
ment of  Swiss  stamps  in  the  afternoon  ; but 
a variety  of  circumstances  prevented  the 
conclusion  of  our  task  till  we  sat  together  in 
the  house  of  Signor  Torrezzio,  at  Genoa. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

A SURPRISE  ON  THE  SEASHORE. 

The  day  after  the  conversation  detailed  in 
the  previous  chapter  took  place,  I was  seated 
upon  a bank  not  far  from  the  quarantine  hos- 
pital— a fine  building,  by  the  way,  situated  on 
the  coast  at  some  distance  from  the  city — in 
the  serene  enjoyment  of  my  stamp  book  and  a 
choice  Manilla,  admiring  the  beauty  of  the 
Russian  stamps,  the  clear  design  of  the  Nor- 


wegian, and  the  fine  portrait  of  Leopold  on 
the  Belgian  stamps,  when  I was  surprised  to 
perceive  a female  figure  behind  me.  I 
turned,  and  confronted  a tall  and  graceful 
girl  neatly  but  poorly  dressed,  whose  olive 
skin  and  dark  expressive  eyes  bespoke  her  a 
daughter  of  the*.  South.  She  held  by  the 
hand  a little  child,  evidently  her  sister,  and 
upon  finding  herself  observed,  she  advanced 
and,  timidly  bowing,  addressed  me  in  French. 

‘ Pardon,  monsieur,  my  apparent  rudeness 
in  intruding  myself  upon  your  notice,  but  I 
observe  that  you  collect  les  timbres  pastes. 
We  have  some  kinds  which  you  may  not 
possess,  and  would  gladly  part  with  them  if 
monsieur  would  condescend  to  do  us  a 
favour.’ 

Between  surprise  at  the  unexpected 
appearance  of  the  girls  and  their  request  to 
favour  them,  I was  in  a fix,  and  could  only 
return,  that  I should  have  pleasure  in 
placing  myself  at  their  service  in  any  man- 
ner they  would  mention.  It  is  true  that  I 
had  vowed  eternal  enmity  to  the  so-called 
‘ gentler  ’ sex ; it  is  true  that  I had  deter- 
mined never  to  be  inveigled  into  their  com- 
pany ; but  what  could  I do,  when  a pair  of 
pleading  brown  eyes  were  bent  upon  me, 
anxiously  waiting  for  my  reply  ? I am  free 
to  confess  my  courage  fled,  and  I was  at 
their  mercy. 

‘ If  monsieur  would  oblige  us,  both  we  and 
our  parents  would  be  very  grateful.  We 
have  a brother  in  the  Algerian  army.  He, 
after  a long  silence,  has  just  written  to  us, 
and  we  wish  to  answer  his  letter.  Would 
monsieur  object  to  write  the  reply,  for  we 
are  poor  and  illiterate.  We  have  little  to 
offer  in  return,  but  if  he  would  accept  some 
of  les  timbres  posies  of  Algeria  we  would  be 
proud  to  offer  them.’ 

Yes,  it  was  all  very  well  for  Brown  to  say 
afterwards,  that  he  would  have  respected 
himself  and  his  vows,  had  he  been  in  my 
place  ; but  (I  make  no  secret  from  my 
readers)  I did  not,  and  I do  not  believe  him. 
Besides,  were  not  the  promised  French  colo- 
nial stamps  in  themselves  a sufficient  induce- 
ment to  agree  to  the  request,  for  they  were 
then  very  scarce?  Suffice  it  to  say,  I got 
up  at  once,  expressed  my  willingness  to 
do  what  they  wished,  and,  pocketing  my 
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stamp  book,  prepared  to  accompany  them 
to  their  home. 

On  the  way,  Eulalie — for  snch,  I learnt, 
was  the  name  of  my  elder  companion — in- 
formed me  that  her  brother  Regnault  had 
been  conscripted  about  three  years  ago ; and 
that  previously  he  had  assisted  his  father  as 
a carpenter,  in  a village  about  five  miles 
from  Marseilles.  He  had  been  sent  directly 
to  the  African  coast  ; had  written  home 
several  times  during  the  first  nine  months, 
and  had  then  entirely  neglected  to  do  so 
until  a month  ago,  when  he  had  written 
to  inform  his  parents  that  he  had  been 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a sergeant,  and  was 
hopeful  of  further  promotion.  Meanwhile 
the  old  people  had  removed  to  Marseilles, 
and  occupied  the  second  floor  of  a house  in 

the  Rue  de , which  I now  entered  along 

with  Eulalie  and  her  sister. 


OUR  NATIONAL  POST-OFFICE. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  of  February 
last  past,  an  individual  who  bore  not  the 
smallest  resemblance  to  a despairing  lover, 
or,  indeed,  to  a lover  in  any  state  of  mind, 
was  seen  to  drop  into  the  box  of  a Fleet 
Street  receiving-house  two  letters  folded  in 
flaming  covers.  He  did  not  walk  round  to 
see  if  he  were  observed,  but  walked  boldly 
into  the  shop  with  a third  epistle,  and  de- 
posited thereon  one  penny.  Considering 
the  suspicious  appearance  of  this  document — 
for  its  envelope  was  green — he  retired  from 
the  counter  with  extraordinary  nonchalance , 
and  coolly  walked  on  towards  Ludgate  Hill, 
Long  paces  soon  brought  him  to  St.  Mar- 
tin’s-le- Grand,  for  he  strode  like  a man 
who  had  an  imminent  appointment.  Sure 
enough,  under  the  clock  of  the  General  post- 
office  he  joined  another,  who  eagerly  asked : 

‘ Have  you  done  it  ? ’ 

The  answer  was,  4 I have  ! ’ 

4 Very  well.  Let  us  now  watch  the  result.’ 
Most  people  are  aware  that  the  Great 
National  Post-office  in  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand 
is  divided  into  halves  by  a passage,  whose 
sides  are  perforated  with  what  is  called  the 
4 Window  Department.’  Here  huge  slits 
gape  for  letters,  whole  sashes  yawn  for 
newspapers,  or  wooden  frames  open  for 


clerks  to  frame  their  large  faces,  like  giant 
visages  in  the  slides  of  a magic  lanthorn  ; 
and  to  answer  inquiries,  or  receive  un- 
stamped paid  letters.  The  southern  side  is 
devoted  to  the  London  District  Post,  and 
the  northern  to  what  still  continues  to  be 
called  the  4 Inland  Department,’  although 
foreign,  colonial,  and  other  outlandish  cor- 
respondence now  passes  through  it.  It  was 
with  the  London  District  Branch  that  the 
two  gentlemen  first  appeared  to  have  busi- 
ness. 

Having  been  led  through  a maze  of  offices 
and  passages  more  or  less  dark,  they  found 
themselves — like  .knights- errant  in  a fairy 
tale — ‘ in  an  enormous  hall,  illumined  by 
myriads  of  lights.’  Without  being  exactly 
transformed  into  statues,  or  stricken  fast 
asleep,  the  occupants  of  this  hall  (whose 
name  was  legion)  appeared  to  be  in  an  en- 
chanted state  of  idleness.  Among  a wilder- 
ness of  long  tables,  and  of  desks  not  unlike 
those  on  which  buttermen  perform  their 
active  parts  of  legerdemain  in  making  4 pats  ’ 
— only  these  desks  were  covered  with  black 
cloth — they  were  reading  books,  talking 
together,  wandering  about,  lying  down,  or 
drinking  coffee^ — apparently  quite  unused  to 
doing  any  work,  and  not  at  all  expectant  of 
ever  having  anything  to  do,  but  die. 

In  a few  minutes,  and  without  any  prepa- 
ration, a great  stir  began  at  one  end  of  this 
hall,  and  an  immense  train  of  private  per- 
forpiers,  in  the  highest  state  of  excitement, 
poured  in,  getting  up,  on  an  immense  scale, 
the  first  scene  in  the  4 Miller  and  his  Men.’ 
Each  had  a sack  on  his  back ; each  bent  under 
its  weight ; and  the  bare  sight  of  these  sacks, 
as  if  by  magic,  changed  all  the  readers,  all 
the  talkers,  all  the  wanderers,  all  the  liers- 
down,  all  the  coffee-drinkers,  into  a colony  of 
human  ants  ! 

For  the  sacks  were  great  sheepskin  bags 
of  letters  tumbling  in  from  the  receiving- 
houses.  Anon  they  looked  like  whole  flocks 
suddenly  struck  all  of  a heap,  ready  for 
slaughter ; for  a ruthless  individual  stood 
at  a table,  with  sleeves  tucked  up  and  knife 
in  hand,  who  rapidly  cut  their  throats,  dived 
into  their  insides,  abstracted  their  contents, 
and  finally  skinned  them.  ‘For  every  letter 
we  leave  behind,’  said  the  bag- opener  in 
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answer  to  an  inquiry,  ‘ we  are  fined  half-a- 
crown.  That’s  why  we  turn  them  inside 
out.’ 

The  mysterious  visitors  closely  scrutinised 
the  letters  that  were  disgorged.  These  were 
from  all  parts  of  London  to  all  parts  of  London 
and  to  the  provinces  and  to  the  far-off 
quarters  of  the  globe.  An  acute  postman 
might  guess  the  broad  tenor  of  their  con- 
tents by  their  covers  : — business  letters  are 
in  big  envelopes,  official  letters  in  long  ones, 
and  lawyers’  letters  in  none  at  all ; the  tinted 
and  lace-bordered  mean  Valentines,  the 
black-bordered  tell  of  grief,  and  the  radiant 
with  white  enamel  announce  marriage. 
When  the  Fleet  Street  dispatch  appeared, 
the  visitors  tracked  it,  and  the  operations 
of  the  clerk  who  separated  the  three  bundles 
of  which  it  consisted  were  closely  followed. 
With  the  prying  curiosity  which  now  only 
began  to  show  itself,  one  of  the  intruders 
actually  took  a copy  of  the  bill  which  ac- 
companied the  letters.  It  set  forth  in  three 
lines  that  there  were  so  many  ‘ Stamped,’  so 
many  ‘Prepaid,’  and  so  many  ‘Unpaid.’ 

The  clerk  counted  the  stamped  letters  like 
lightning,  and  a flash  of  red  gleaming  past 
showed  the  inquirers  that  one  of  their  epistles 
was  safe.  Suddenly  the  motion  was  stopped ; 
the  official  had  instinctively  detected  that 
one  letter  was  insufficiently  adorned  with 
the  Queen’s  profile,  and  he  weighed  and 
taxed  it  double  in  a twinkling.  Having 
proved  the  number  of  stamped  letters  to  be 
exactly  as  per  account  rendered,  he  went  on 
checking  off  the  prepaid,  turning  up  the 
sender’s  green  missive  in  the  process.  He 
then  dealt  with  the  unpaid,  amongst  which 
the  lookers-on  perceived  their  }mllow  one. 
The  cash  column  was  computed  and  cast  in 
a single  thought,  and  a short-hand  mark, 
signifying  ‘quite  correct,’  dismissed  the 
Fleet  Street  bill  upon  a file,  for  the  leisurely 
scrutiny  of  the  Receiver-General’s  office. 
All  the  other  letters,  and  all  the  other  bills 
of  all  the  other  receiving-houses,  were  going 
through  the  same  routine  at  all  the  other 
tables ; and  these  performances  are  repeated 
ten  times  in  every  day,  all  the  year  round, 
Sundays  excepted ! 

‘ You  perceived,’  said  one  of  the  two  friends, 

‘ that  in  the  rapid  process  of  counting,  our 


stamped  letter  gleamed  past  like  a meteor, 
whilst  our  money-paid  and  unpaid  epistles 
remained  long  enough  under  observation 
for  a careful  reading  of  the  superscriptions.’ 

‘ That  delay,’  said  an  intelligent  official,’  is 
occasioned  because  the  latter  are  unstamped. 
Such  letters  cause  a great  complication  of 
trouble,  wholly  avoided  by  the  use  of  Queen’s 
heads.  Every  officer  through  whose  hands 
they  pass — from  the  receiving-house-keeper 
to  the  carriers  who  deliver  them  at  their 
destinations — has  to  give  and  take  a cash 
account  of  each.  If  the  public  would  put 
stamps  on  all  letters,  it  would  save  us,  and 
therefore  itself,  some  thousands  a-year. 

While  one  of  the  visitors  was  receiving 
this  information,  the  other  had  followed  his 
variegated  letters  to  the  next  process  ; which 
was  that  of  stamping  on  the  sealed  face,  in 
red  ink,  the  date  and  hour  of  despatch.  The 
letters  are  ranged  in  a long  row,  like  a pack 
of  cards  thrown  across  a table,  and  so  fast 
does  the  stamper’s  hand  move,  that  he  can 
mark  3000  in  an  hour.  While  defacing  the 
Queen’s  heads  on  the  other  side,  he  counts^ 
as  he  thumps,  till  he  enumerates  fifty,  when 
he  dodges  his  stamp  on  one  side  to  put  his 
black  mark  on  a piece  of  plain  paper.  All 
these  memoranda  are  afterwards  collected  by 
the  president,  who,  reckoning  fifty  letters 
to  every  black  mark,  gets  a near  approxima- 
tion to  the  number  that  have  passed  through 
the  office. 

While  one  visitor  was  taking  a general 
survey,  the  other  deliberately  watched  the 
coloured  envelopes.  They  were,  with  about 
2000  other  General  Post  letters,  put  into 
boxes,  and  taken  to  the  tunnel  to  be  conveyed 
into  the  Inland  Office  upon  a horizontal  band 
worked  by  a wheel.  The  two  friends  now 
took  leave  of  the  District  Department  to 
follow  the  objects  of  their  pursuit. 

It  was  a quarter  before  six  o’clock  when 
they  crossed  the  Hall — six  being  the  latest 
hour  at  which  newspapers  can  be  posted 
without  fee. 

It  was  then  just  drizzling  newspapers. 
The  great  window  of  that  department  being 
thrown  open,  the  first  black  fringe  of  a 
thunder  cloud  of  newspapers  impending 
over  the  post-office  was  discharging  itself 
fitfully — now  in  large  drops,  now  in  little ; 
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now  in  Sudden  plumps,  now  stopping  alto- 
gether. By  degrees  it  began  to  rain  hard  ; 
by  fast  degrees  the  storm  came  on  harder 
and  harder,  until  it  blew,  rained,  haded, 
snowed  newspapers.  A fountain  of  news- 
papers played  in  at  the  window.  Water- 
spouts of  newspapers  broke  from  enormous 
sacks,  and  engulphed  the  men  inside.  A 
prodigious  main  of  newspapers,  at  the  news- 
paper river  head,  seemed  to  be  turned  on, 
threatening  destruction  to  the  miserable 
post-office.  The  post-office  was  so  full 
already,  that  the  window"  foamed  at  the 
mouth  with  newspapers.  Newspapers  flew 
out  like  froth,  and  were  tumbled  in  again 
by  the  bystanders.  All  the  boys  in  London 
seemed  to  have  gone  mad,  and  to  be  be- 
sieging the  post-office  with  newspapers. 
Now  and  then  there  was  a girl  ; now  and 
then  a woman ; now  and  then  a weak  old 
man  ; but  as  the  minute  hand  of  the  clock 
crept  near  to  six,  such  a torrent  of  boys,. and 
such  a torrent  of  newspapers  came  tumbling 
in  together,  pell-mell,  head  over  heels,  one 
..above  another,  that  the  giddy  head  looking- 
on  chiefly  wondered  why  the  boys  springing 
over  one  another’s  heads,  and  flying  the 
garter  into  the  post-office  with  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a corps  of  acrobats,  didn’t  post 
themselves  nightly  along  with  the  news- 
papers, and  get  delivered  all  over  the  world. 

Suddenly  it  struck  six.  Shut  Sesame  ! 
Perfectly  still  weather.  Nobody  there.  No 
token  of  the  late  storm — not  a soul  : too 
late  ! 

But  what  a chaos  within  ! Men  up  to 
their  knees  in  newspapers  on  great  plat- 
forms ; men  gardening  among  newspapers 
with  rakes  ; men  digging  and  delving  among 
newspapers  as  if  a new  description  of  rock 
had  been  blasted  into  those  fragments  ; men 
going  up  and  down  a gigantic  trap — an 
ascending  and  descending  room  worked  by 
a steam  engine — still  taking  with  them 
nothing  but  newspapers  ! All  the  history 
of  the  time,  all  the  chronicled  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages,  all  the  crimes,  all  the  acci- 
dents, all  the  vanities,  all  the  changes,  all 
the  realities,  of  all  the  civilised  earth,  heaped 
up,  parcelled  out,  carried  about,  knocked 
down,  cut,  shuffled,  dealt,  played,  gathered 
up  again,  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  in 


an  apparently  interminable  and  hopeless 
confusion,  but  really  in  a system  of  admira- 
ble order,  certainty,  and  simplicity,  pursued 
six  nights  every  week  all  through  the  rolling 
yrear  ! Which  of  us,  after  this,  shall  find 
fault  with  the  rather  more  extensive  system 
of  good  and  evil,  when  we  don’t  quite  under- 
stand it  at  a glance ; or  set  the  stars  right 
in  their  spheres  ? 

As  to  the  rooms,  revealed  through  gratings 
in  the  well,  traversed  by  the  ascending  and 
descending  room,  and  walked  in  by  the 
visitors  afterwards — those  enormous  cham- 
bers, each  with  its  hundreds  of  sorters  busy 
over  their  hundreds  of  thousands  of  letters — - 
those  dispatching  places  of  a business  that 
has  the  look  of  being  eternal  and  never  to 
be  disposed  of  or  cleared  away— those,  silent 
receptacles  of  countless  millions  of  passion- 
ate words,  for  ever  pouring  through  them 
like  a Niagara  of  language,  and  leaving  not 
a drop  behind — what  description  could  pre- 
sent them  ? But  when  a sorter  goes  home 
from  these  places  to  his  bed,  does  he  dream 
of  letters  ? When  he  has  a fever  (sorters 
must  have  fevers  sometimes)  does  he  never 
find  the  Welsh  letters  getting  into  the 
Scotch  divisions,  and  the  London  letters 
going  to  Jericho  ? When  he  gets  a glass 
too  much,  does  he  see  no  double  letters  mis- 
sorting  themselves  unaccountably?  When 
he  is  very  ill,  do  no  dead  letters  stare  him 
in  the  face  P And  yonder  dark,  mysterious, 
ground-glass  balcony  high  up  in  the  wall, 
not  unlike  a church  organ  without  the 
pipes— the  screen  from  whence  an  unseen 
eye  watches  the  sorters  who  are  listening  to 
temptation — when  he  has  a nightmare,  does 
he  never  dream  of  that  ? 

Then  that  enormous  table  upon  which  the 
public  shoot  their  letters  through  the  win- 
dow-slits— do  th,e  four  men  who  sit  at  it 
never  fancy  themselves  playing  at  whist, 
gathering  up  an  enormous  pack  of  red  aces, 
with  here  and  there  a many-liued  Valentine 
to  stand  for  a court  card  ? Their  duty  is 
termed  ‘facing,’  or  turning  the  ace-like  seals 
downwards,  ready  for  stamping. 

The  system  of  stamping,  sorting,  and 
arranging  is  precisely  similar  to  that  in  the 
District  ^ranch,  and  by  his  recently  acquired 
knowledge  of  it,  the  person  who  posted  the 
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coloured  letters  was  able  to  trace  them 
through  every  stage,  till  they  were  tied  up 
ready  to  be  ‘ bagged  ’ and  sent  away.  While 
thus  employed,  his  companion  made  the  fol- 
lowing observations : — 

In  an  opposite  side  of  the  enormous  apart- 
ment, a good  space  and  a few  officials  are 
devoted  to  repairing  the  carelessness  of  the 
public,  which  is,  in  amount  and  extent, 
scarcely  credible.  Upon  an  average,  three 
hundred  letters  per  day  pass  through  the 
General  post  - office  totally  unfastened ; 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  what 
stationers  are  pleased  to  call  ‘ adhesive  ’ 
envelopes.  Many  are  virgin  ones,  without 
either  seal  or  direction ; and  not  a few  con- 
tain money.  In  Sir  1 rancis  Freeling’s  time, 
the  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds  in  bank 
notes  was  found  in  a ‘blank.’  It  was  not 
till  after  some  trouble  that  the  sender  was 
traced,  and  the  cash  restored  to  him.  Not 
long  since,  an  humble  postmistress  of  an 
obscure  Welsh  post  town,  unable  to  deci- 
pher the  address  on  a letter,  perceived,  on 
examining  it,  the  folds  of  several  bank  notes 
protruding  from  a torn  edge  of  the  envelope. 
She  securely  re-enclosed  it  to  the  secretary  of 
the  post-office  in  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand,  who 
found  the  contents  to  be  fifteen  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  superscription  too  much 
even  for  the  hieroglyphic  powers  of  the 
‘blind  clerk.’  Eventually  the  enclosures 
found  their  true  destination. 

The  bustle  in  the  adjoining  rooms  had 
now  reached  its  climax.  It  was  approach- 
ing eight  o’clock,  and  the  ‘ Miller  and  his 
Men  ’ above  stairs  were  delivering  their 
sacks  from  the  mouth  of  the  ever-revolving 
mill  at  an  incessant  rate.  These,  filled 
nearly  to  the  mouth  with  newspapers,  were 
dragged  to  the  tables  which  the  brass  label 
fastened  to  the  corner  of  each  bag  marked 
as  its  own,  to  have  the  letters  inserted.  Our 
friends  rushed  to  where  they  saw  ‘ Edin- 
burgh ’ painted  up  on  the  walls,  and  there 
they  beheld  their  yellow,  green,  and  red 
letters  in  separate  packets,  though  destined 
for  the  same  place,  just  as  they  had  come  in 
at  first  from  Fleet  Street.  The  bundles  were 
popped  in  a trice  into  the  Edinburgh  bag, 
which  was  sealed  and  sent  away.  Exactly 
the  same  thing  was  happening  to  every 


bundle  of  letters  and  to  every  bag  on  the 
premises. 

The  clock  now  struck  eight,  and  the  two 
visitors  looked  round  in  astonishment.  Had 
they  been  guests  at  the  ball  in  Cinderella , 
when  that  clock  struck  they  would  not  have 
been  more  astonished  ; for  hardly  less  rapidly 
did  the  fancy  dresses  of  the  postmen  dis- 
appear, and  the  lights  grow  dim.  This  is 
the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  the  extra-  v 
ordinary  establishment.  Everything  is  done 
on  military  principles  to  minute  time.  The 
drill  and  subdivision  of  duties  are  so  perfect, 
that  the  alternations  throughout  the  day  are 
high  pressure  and  sudden  collapse.  At  five 
minutes  before  eight  the  enormous  offices  • 
were  glaring  with  light  and  crowded  with 
men ; at  ten  minutes  after  eight  the  glass 
slipper  had  fallen  off,  and  there  was  hardly 
a light  or  a living  being  visible. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  information 
obtained  by  our  friends  before  they  took 
leave  of  the  mighty  heart  of  the  postal  sys- 
tem of  this  country. 

In  conclusion,  they  beg  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  their  experimental  letters  were 
not  Valentines. 


NOTES  ON  THE  AUSTRALIAN 
STAMPS. 

BY  OVERY  TAYLOR. 

It  is  related  that  upon  the  opening  of  a 
bridge  in  a remote  district  of  the  United 
States,  a person  commenced  his  maiden 
speech  with  the  words,  ‘ Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, forty  years  ago  this  place  was  a howling 
wilderness,’  and  stopped ; the  audience 
cheered ; and  he  recommenced  with  the 
announcement  of  the  same  fact;  again  stopped 
and  was  again  applauded.  A third  time  he 
made  the  same  statement,  and  then,  unable 
to  get  any  farther,  sat  down.  Now  we  may 
copy  this  bashful  orator,  so  far  as  by  setting 
out  with  the  remark,  that  forty  years  ago 
Australia — with  the  exception  of  the  small 
portion  of  the  eastern  seaboard  occupied  by 
the  convict  settlements — -was  a barbarous  and 
uncivilized  region  ; inhabited  only  by  rude 
savages,  whose  sole  occupations  were  hunt- 
ing, eating,  and  sleeping,  and,  by  way  of 
occasional  diversion,  killing  each  other. 
But  we  need  not  stop  there,  for  the  sight  of 
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several  variously  designed  postage  stamps 
emanating  from  that  part  of  the  world,  is  an 
evidence  of  the  existence  there  of  a very 
different  state  of  things  at  present.  English 
enterprise  and  English  perseverance  have 
changed  the  scene,  and  now  large  cities 
stand  upon  its  soil,  many  ships  float  in  its 
spacious  harbours,  railroads  spread  their 
network  over  the  land,  thousands  of  hardy 
Celts  and  Saxons  earn  their  daily  bread 
there,  and  last,  but  not  least,  postal  commu- 
nication has  been  established  both  between 
the  several  colonies  and  between  them  all 
and  the  mother  country.  Fourteen  years 
have  now  elapsed  since  it  first  became  a 
necessity,  and  the  rare  Sydney  stamps  form 
the  initiatory  issue  of  the  now  numerous 
Australian  series.  As  is  the  case  with  most 
of  the  first  issues  of  colonials,  there  are 
several  strongly  marked  varieties  of  these 
stamps,  of  which  a full  description  is  given 
in  the  second  number  of  this  magazine.  All 
of  them  have,  however,  a rough  and  primitive 
appearance,  but  the  design  in  the  majority  is 
tolerably  clear. 

The  second,  or  ‘ laureated,’  series  is  of  a 
simpler  type,  the  government  engraver  being 
content  in  designing  them  to  take  a hint 
from  the  home  stamps,  and  place  upon  them 
the  head  of  our  queen,  encircled,  how- 
ever, with  a wreath  instead  of  the  crown. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  the  draughts- 
man must  have  drawn  considerably  on  his 
imagination  in  portraying  her  majesty’s  fea- 
tures, and  it  would  appear  that  a separate 
drawing  was  made  for  each  stamp.  In  all, 
however,  the  effect  is  perfectly  ludicrous. 
In  the  sixpenny  on  white  paper,  the  head  of 
the  queen  is  almost  without  lips,  whilst  that 
on  blue  paper  possesses  a prominent  pair. 
A long  straight  chin  characterises  the  eight- 
penny,  a short  round  chin  the  twopenny,  and 
so  on  throughout  the  series.  The  first  two  of 
this  emission  were  the  sixpenny  brown  and 
eightpenny  orange  on  blue  paper,  which  we 
believe  were  issued  in  the  year  1851.  In 
1852  the  remainder  of  the  series  followed, 
and  it  remained  current  for  ten  years,  when 
it  was  superseded  by  the  present  issue  ; 
wdnch,  so  far  as  regards  the  higher  values  at 
any  rate,  appears  to  have  been  an  ‘ advance 
backwards,’  both  in  size  and  design.  As 


noticed  in  a late  number,  a new  penny  stamp 
has  lately  been  issued,  which  is  a great  im- 
provement ; the  colony  has  also  issued  a 
rather  queer  envelope. 

Although  we  are  not  in  possession  of  the 
date  of  issue,  we  may  safely  assume  that 
Victoria  came  next  to  New  South  Wales  in 
the  adoption  of  postage  • stamps.  In  that 
colony  there  have  been  no  less  than 
eleven  alterations  but  no  corresponding 
progress  in  design  or  execution.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  earlier  stamps  are  of  a far 
handsomer  appearance  than  the  current 
issue:  e.  y.,  the  penny  green  (queen  en- 
throned), which,  we  venture  to  say,  is  not 
equalled  in  richness  of  hue  by  any  other 
known  stamp  of  the  like  colour,  and  which 
is  engraved  with  great  attention  to  detail. 
The  ‘ half-length  ’ series  is  very  roughly 
done  ; and  the  subsequent  issues  are  as  a 
whole  insignificant  and  without  originality, 
if  we  except  the  present  .sixpenny  black, 
which  certainly  exhibits  an  unparalleled  ori- 
ginality of  ugliness,  and  which  we  hope  we 
may  shortly  reckon  with  the  obsoletes.  The 
new  fourpenny  stamp,  issued  last  year,  and 
the  new  twopenny,  are  really  well  designed  ; 
and  we  trust  the  vanguard  of  an  entire  new 
issue. 

Notwithstanding  the  less  advanced  posi- 
tion of  Western  Australia,  it  has  succeeded 
in  producing  stamps  of  considerable  merit, 
and  which  have  been  much  coveted  by  col- 
lectors. The  first  issue  was  made  in  1855, 
and  the  individuals  of  that  series,  though 
wanting  in  polish,  are  far  from  deficient  in 
beauty.  In  them  the  background  is  white, 
and  the  swan  is  represented  sailing  between 
tufts  of  reeds.  This  representation  is  more 
picturesque  than  that  of  the  present  series, 
wherein  the  background  is  composed  of  dia- 
gonal lines,  and  the  reeds  are  absent.  In 
the  choice  of  colours,  however,  the  postal 
authorities  have  been  happy. 

The  South  Australian  stamps  are  of  a 
negative  character : they  are  not  remark- 
ably handsome  nor  remarkably  ugly.  They 
belong,  together  with  a crowd  of  others,  to 
the  mediocre  class.  There  is  nothing  at  all 
striking  about  them  ; neither  is  there  any- 
thing very  noticeable  in  the  colony  in  which 
they  circulate. 
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Many  stamps  which,  when  the  pursuit  of 
stamp  collecting  first  became  popular,  com- 
manded very  high  prices,  have  descended  in 
the  scale  until  they  are  now  within  the  reach 
of  every  juvenile  possessor  of  an  album  ; but 
the  old  penny  Van  Diemen’s  Land  still  re- 
mains rare ; and  we  have  information  from 
Launceston  that  it-  has  become  scarce  even 
there.  Quaint  and  simple,  it  will  always  be 
a valued  stamp,  together  with  its  companion, 
the  old  fourpenny,  which,  however,  is.  ugly, 
though  more  pretentious.  The  present  issue 
is  a specimen  of  elaborate  engraving,  and 
the  design,  such  as  it  is,  made  the  most  of ; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  her  Majesty  ever 
bore  much  resemblance  to  her  portrait  on  it, 
and  still  more  doubtful  whether  she  ever 
wore  the  awkward  crown  which  towers 
above  her  head.  In  the  sixpenny  and  shil- 
ling the  letters  straggle  about  the  stiff  border 
in  an  ungraceful  fashion.  Altogether  the 
issue  merits  the  adjective  tawdry. 

Queensland,  the  youngest  and  most  pro- 
mising colony,  if  we  may  believe  the  agents 
sent  over  by  its  government  to  stimulate 
emigration,  possesses  a very  fair  set  of 
stamps,  elegant  and  simple,  and  of  well- 
chosen  colours,  presenting  no  trace  of  pri- 
mitive incompleteness  and  no  salient  points 
on  which  to  remark. 

There  is  still  a large  part  of  Australia  un- 
colonised— in  fact  the  whole  of  the  centre — 
and  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  at  no 
distant  date  it  will  become  the  seat  of  new 
and  flourishing  states  ; and  it  is  also  very  pro- 
bable that  the  older  colonies  may  be  subdi- 
vided, in  which  cases  the  collector’s  album 
may  be  enriched  with  the  issues  of  yet  un- 
born offspring  of  the  mother  country. 


NEWLY-ISSUED,  OR  INEDITED 
STAMPS. 

Just  too  late  to  include  it  in  our  last  paper, 
we  received  intimation  of  the  appearance  of 
a twopenny  Victoria ; same  colour  as  the 
preceding  issue,  pattern  similar  to  the  cur- 
rent fourpenny.  We  hope  to  announce  soon 
that  that  most  repulsive-looking  of  all  known 
stamps — the  sixpenny  of  the  same  colony — 
has  ‘ followed  my  leader.’ 


We  engrave  the  New 
South  Wales  envelope,  al- 
luded to  in  our  last  number. 

Respecting  our  remarks 
on  the  peculiar  colour  of 
the  old  F inlands,  having 
since  observed  one  of  the 
same  shade  post-marked, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  peculiar  greenish- slate  hue  is  really 
the  normal  colour,  and  that  the  black  ones 
are  all  reprints. 

The  blue  5 cents  Dutch  is  now  patterned 
and  perforated  in  accordance  with  the  pink 
10  c.,  and  ere  this  sees  the  light  the  set  will 
most  probably  be  completed  by  the  15  c. 
yellow.  The  halfpenny  Ceylon  newspaper 
stamp  has  also  taken  the  benefit  of  the  act 
of  perforation,  as  have  likewise  the  penny 
and  fourpenny  provisionals  (we  hope  we  are 
right  in  the  appellation)  of  St.  Helena. 
These  latter  are,  moreover,  slightly  but  un- 
mistakeably  changed  in  hue, — the  penny  is 
of  a much  richer  red  than  before,  but  the 
other  is  scarcely  so  bright  a carmine.  Our 
sixpenny  of  the  same  island  were  not  per- 
forated, but  wifi  of  course  be  so  when  the 
present  stock  is  exhausted. 

We  have  received  some  Corrientes  stamps 
direct  from  the  capital.  They  are  not  like  the 
former  on  blue , but  on  green  paper.  A sheet 
containing  eight  lies  before  us.  It  has  been 
remarked  before  that  the  several  impressions 
are  not  identical,  some  of  them  so  varying  as 
to  have  given  rise  to  the  belief  of , their  being 
forgeries,  at  the  time  when  but  few  of  these 
then  peculiarly  rare  stamps  were  known  to 
collectors.  An  engraving  of 
one  is  subjoined.  They  are, 
in  fact,  so  dissimilar  that  the 
place  of  any  individual  cut 
out  of  the  sheet  could  be 
easily  identified  on  compa- 
rison. Most  of  the  noses  are 
Grecian,  but  one  is  a Roman. 

The  expression  of  the  eyes  and  that  of  the 
mouth  are  different  in  every  instance,  and  no 
two  of  the  wreaths  are  at  all  alike.  The 
most  decided  contrast,  perhaps,  is  presented 
by  the  second  on  the  top  row  and  the  two 
right  hand  top  and  bottom  impressions. 

The  Belgian  essay,  described  in  our  last  as 
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mauve  on  white,  has  been  printed  also  in 
black,  red,  blue,  and  green.  A few  genuine 
old  New  Caledonian  stamps  have  been  rum- 
maged out  of  some  forgotten  recess,  which 
circumstance  has  considerably  reduced  their 
price.  The  Prussian  government,  at  the 
instance  of  a few  influential  timbromaniacs, 
consented  to  the  re-issue  of  a certain  number 
of  their  earliest  stamps  and  envelopes.  Those 
which  remained  after  the  favoured  applicants 
had  been  supplied,  have  been  all  bought  up 
by  a dealer,  and  are  to  be  had  by  any  col- 
lector for  a ‘ consideration.’ 

The  new  series  of  Argen- 
tines, of  which  we  engravfe 
the  15  centavos,  are  now  in 
actual  use.  The  blue  and 
green  are  well  printed,  and 
| have  a handsome  appear- 
ance ; but  the  5 c.  pink  are 
very  poor  in  colour,  and  are 


by  no  means  effective. 

The  newly-issued  series  of  Russians,  post- 
maturely  announced  by  a correspondent  else- 
where in  the  present  number,  is  really,  as  the 
Scotch  proverb  has  it,  1 a sight  for  sair  een.’ 
W e give  a description  of  them,  asinduty  bonnd, 
aud  engravings  of  the  1 and  3 kop.,  in  accord- 


ance with  our  custom  of  introducing  all  new 
stamps  to  notice  as  soon  as  possible  ; but  nei- 
ther description  nor  engraving  can  give  a cor- 
rect idea  of  the  extreme  elegance  and  attrac- 
tive appearance  of  these  beautiful  stamps,  in 
which  beauty  and  simplicity  are  so  marvel- 
lously combined  with  the  most  elaborate 
execution.  They  are  described  in  a few 
words  : bearing  simply  the  Russian  arms,  in 
•black  on  a coloured  ground ; value  beneath. 
There  are  three  monetary  denominations  : 1 
k.,  yellow  ground  ; 3 k.,  green  ground  ; and  5- 
k.,  lilac  ground.  Size,  the  same  as  that  of 
the  previous  issue,  and  perforated.  The 
grand  peculiarity  in  these  stamps  is  in  the 
ground  work,  which  though  at  first  sight 


apparently  of  uniform  colour,  is  found  by  the 
naked  eye  (if  an  acute  sight)  or  at  all  events 
by  the  microscope,  to  be  composed  of  an  in- 
numerable number  (poetically  speaking)  of 
minute  figures,  representing  the  current 
value  of  each  denomination. 

Our  next  figure  repre- 
sents a stamp,  of  which 
we  are  promised,  and  hope 
to  obtain  further  infor- 
mation. The  subjoined 
will  give  a good  idea  of 
this  stamp’s  appearance, 
though  throwing  no  light 
upon  its  history.  There 
are  three  sorts : the  10 
cents  blue,  20  c.  green,  and  30  c.  black. 

Some  envelopes  have  made  their  debut  in 
Paris,  purporting  to  be  Spanish,  and  bearing 
the  head  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  ; CORREO, 
above  ; 4 cuartos,  below  ; embossed  on  pink, 
green,  yellow,  and  red.  We  cannot  vouch 
for  their  authenticity,  and  simply  chronicle, 
the  fact.  The  same  lively  city  boasts  pos- 
session, moreover,  of  the  first  issue  of 
Japanese  stamps.  If  Hamburgian  humbugs, 
the  concoctors  evinced  their  worldly  wisdom 
by  waiting  the  departure  of  the  ambassadors 
before  launching  forth  the  impostors,  as 
those  individuals  would  doubtless  have  de- 
tected the  cheatery.  The  stamps  in  question 
are  of  different  sizes,  printed  on  the  same 
sheet  of  paper,  variegated  with  all  sorts  of 
colours,  and  all  unlike  each  other.  We 
think  the  last  circumstance  especially  suspi- 
cious. The  impression  gives  the  idea  of 
a barbarous  imitation  of  a French  horn. 
Similar  impressions  on  envelopes  likewise 
put  forth  claims  to  notice.  The  truth,  or 
otherwise,  time  will  soon  show. 

In  our  last  number  we  pro- 
mised our  readers  an  engrav- 
ing of  one  of  the  new  La 
Guaira  stamps.  We  now  give 
a representation  of  the  medio 
real,  pink.  Since  our  last 
notice,  we  have  met  with  a 
one  centavo  purple,  very 
rough  impression,  with  English  inscription. 

A limited  liability  parcels’  delivery  company 
has  lately  started,  head  office  in  the  Strand, 
delivering  small  packages  for  the  moderate 
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charge  of  one  penny.  A stamp  represents 
this  value.  Of  course  it  will  be  a moot  point 
with  collectors  whether  to  include  this  in  their 
collections  ; but  those  who  give  a space  for 
all  the  United  States’  locals,  cannot  reject 
ours — many  of  the  New  York  stamps  having 
been  designed  not  for  letters,  but  for  small 
parcels  exclusively.  Higher-priced  deno- 
minations will,  we  understand,  be  issued, 
when  the  company  is  more  fully  matured. 
The  stamps  may  be  bought  and  affixed  to 
parcels  under  seven  pounds  we’ght,  just  as 
postage  stamps  are  on  letters  ; the  packet 
being  then  taken  to  the  nearest  receiving 
office,  is  duly  delivered.  We  think  the 
arrangement  very  convenient  and  econo- 
mical, and  hope  it  will  prove  remunerative 
to  its  enterprising  proprietary. 


No.  IV. 

ADDENDA  to  MOUNT  BROWN’S  CAT- 
ALOGUE OF  BRITISH,  COLONIAL, 
AND  FOREIGN  POSTAGE  STAMPS. 
Fifth  Edition. 

BY  MOUNT  BROWN. 

§a&m. 

Same  device  as  1862,  on  white  ground.  Col. 
imp. ; square.  , f 

• 6 kreu^er-bkter-  J 

Italjr. 

ESSAYS. 


Same  devices  as  No.  4,  page  40.  Blade  imp. ; 
red. 

15  cent.  buff. 

30  „ white. 

40  „ yellow. 

60  ,,  blue. 

2 lire  buff. 


Crowned  eagle  and  serpent  within  oval  frame , 
inscribed  [correos  Mexico]  and  value  in 
words.  Col.  imp. ; red. 

\ real  brown-pink. 

1 „ blue.  . 

2 orange. 

4 „ pale-green. 

8 „ lake-red. 

Itoimia. 

Same  device  as  first  issue,  page  45.  Blk.  imp. 
j on  col.  paper ; red. 

Var.  40  cene  blue. 


ftto  Sautl]  Mal-s. 

Diademed  head  of  Queen  Victoria  to  left  in  oval 
frame , containing  inscription  [new  south 
wales  postage]  and  value  in  ivords.  Col. 
imp.  on  glazed  paper ; red. 


LL-rose. 


UN 


m 


ENVELOPE. 

White  embossed  head  of  Queen  Victoria  with 
diadem , to  left , and  four  eight-rayed  stars 
on  red  disc  within  an  oval  frame  inscribed 
[postage  one  penny]  above  and.  [new 
south  wales]  below , in  coloured  sunk 
capital  letters.  Col.  imp. ; oval. 

, Iff^wermilhmi  " 

fntssia. 

ESSAYS. ' 


? Crowned  eagle  holding  bugle-horn , within  an 
octagonal  frame  inscribed  [ post  frei 
marke],  value  in  shield  at  lower  angles. 
Black  imp. ; red. 

"2-siIber-  gr.  yellow.' 

—2-  „ rose.  - 


Ihss'a. 

Arms,  black  on  a coloured  lined  disc  within 
inscribed  oval  frame,  inscription  in  Russian 
characters,  figure  indicating  value  in  circle 
at  each  angle.  Impression  in  two  colours ; 
red. 

-UAs-epeeryellow  an  diblack. 

-3-  green  and  black? 

-5~  lilac  and  black.  _ 


■Spain. 


POSSESSIONS. 

PHILIPPINES. 

Same  device  as  on  Spanish  labels  of  1864, 
page  68.  Col.  imp.  on  tinted  paper ; red. 
6«  cent.  po.  fe.  green. 

25  „ „ „ scarlet. 

Same  device.  Col.  imp.  on  amber  paper ; red. 
3g  cent  po.  fe.  black. 

12J  „ „ „ violet. 

Iiuteii  States  of  Jamvita. 

LOCAL  LABEL. 
post-office  ( steam 
imp. ; square. 

All  references  are  made  to  the  fifth  edition  ; 
and  where  a note  of  interrogation  is  placed 
before  the  description  of  a stamp,  it  implies 
that  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  its  authen- 
ticity as  a postage  label,  and  any  information 
respecting  it  would  be  acceptable. 


engine').  Black 


Broadway 
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SKETCHES  OF  THE  LESS-KNOWN 
STAMP  COUNTRIES. 

BY  C.  W.  VINER,  A.M.,  PII.D. 

VIII.— OLDENBURG. 

Eleven  hundred  years  have  glided  by  since 
the  great  Charlemagne  crusaded  against  the 
then  pagan  Saxons.  To  oppose  their  com- 
mon enemy  that  people  chose  for  their  leader 
the  hero  whose  name  is  so  celebrated  in  the 
lays  of  the  time — Witikind.  He  pertina- 
ciously continued  a successful  resistance  to 
the  emperor,  till  the  latter,  fairly  wearied 
out,  induced  his  foe’s  submission  under 
highly  favourable  conditions.  The  warrior, 
under  the  title  of  Duke  of  the  Saxons,  was 
eventually  baptized  with  all  his  family. 

Many  of  the  existing  sovereign  dynasties 
of  Germany  claim  descent  from  this  cele- 
brity7 ; but  none  do  so  with  more  just  foun- 
dation than  the  house  of  Oldenburg,  whose 
genealogy  may  be  traced  therefrom  in  the 
female  line. 

Two  of  this  Saxon  chieftain’s  descendants 
became  the  heroes  of  the  nursery  tales  of 
Germany.  One  was  Count  Otto,  to  whom 
a fairy  is  reported  to  have  presented  the 
silver-gilt  horn  still  exhibited  in  the  museum 
of  Copenhagen,  and  known  bv  the  name  of 
‘ The  Horn  of  Oldenburg,’  which  said  horn 
figures  on  the  postage  stamps  of  Denmark, 
Hanover,  &c. 

Count  Frederic,  another  offshoot,  bravely 
proved  the  innocence  of  a maligned  father 
by  undergoing  the  ordeal  of  single  combat 
with  a fierce  lion,  which  he  slew  in  presence 
of  the  assembled  diet  of  Gostar,  presided 
over  by  the  emperor  Henry  IV. 

From  this  young  hero’s 
heir  springs  the  ducal  house 
of  Oldenburg;  and  on  the 
postage  stamp  here  engraved 
may  be  observed  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  vanquished 
animal  1 ferocious  as  he  ap- 
peared when  Count  Frede- 
ric attacked  him. 

Christian  the  Warlike,  his  great-grandson, 
building  a castle  near  the  ancient  city  of 
Oldenburg  first  took  its  name.  Three  hun- 
dred years  afterwards  a marriage  of  one  of 
his  descendants  with  the  sister  of  the  reign- 


ing duke  of  Schleswig,  ensured  his  eldest 
son  the  kingdom  of  Denmark  and  the  duchies 
of  Schleswig  and  Holstein.  Hence  the  addi- 
tional complication  in  the  already  sufficiently 
qucestio  vexata  of  the  Danish  duchies. 

In  1570,  Antony,  the  reigning  count, 
willed  a transfer  of  his  dominions  to  the 
king  of  Denmark  and  the  dukes  of  Schles- 
wig-Holstein, in  case  of  the  extinction  of  his 
male  posterity. 

In  1667  the  country  actually  fell  into  the 
possession  of  Denmark,  then  represented  by 
the  house  of  Holstein  Gottorp,  the  elder 
branch,  as  we  stated  above,  of  the  Oldenburg 
family.  On  the  accession  of  that  branch 
to  the  Russian  throne,  Denmark  received 
Oldenburg  in  exchange  for  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  family  possessions. 

The  grand-duke  Paul  of  Russia,  in  whom 
the  Oldenburg  states  were  invested,  solemnly 
assigned  them,  according  to  convention,  to 
his  cousin  Frederic  Augustus,  representative 
of  the  youngest  branch  of  Gottorp,  and  at 
that  time  bishop  of  Lubeck.  The  emperor 
of  Germany  confirmed  this  settlement,  and 
raised  the  territory  to  the  rank  of  a duchy. 

The  second  duke  was  deranged,  and  his 
cousin  Peter  Frederic  Louis,  the  bishop  of 
Lubeck,  acted  as  regent.  This  was  in  the 
time  of  Napoleon’s  campa:gns,  and  Olden- 
burg did  not  escape  the  results  of  his  restless 
ambition.  In  1815,  however,  after  the  fall 
of  the  disturber  of  Europe’s  peace,  Olden- 
burg, by  decree  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
became  a grand-duchy,  and  the  principality 
of  Birkenfeld  was  amalgamated  therewith. 
On  the  death  of  William,  the  deranged 
sovereign,  Peter  took  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Holstein-  Olde  n burg. 

His  son  and  successor,  Paul  Frederic 
Augustus,  the  late  sovereign,  did  not  assume 
the  title  of  grand-duke  till  August  26th, 
1829.  The  ex-queen  of  Greece  was  one  of 
his  daughters,  and  the  daughter  of  the 
great  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden  and 
the  beautiful  but  unfortunate  Queen  Frede- 
rica Wilhelmina  his  third  wife. 

The  lordship  of  Kniphausen — the  smallest 
of  all  the  European  states,  with  two  square 
leagues  of  superficies,  a population  of  three 
thousand  souls,  including  an  army  of  thirty 
men,  and  a capital  containing  fifty  inhabitants, 
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formerly  appertaining  to  the  house  of  Olden- 
burg, which  still  exercises  a species  of  feudal 
authority  over  it — gives  a vote  in  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation  to  its  proprietor,  the 
Count  of  Bentinck. 

The  major  part  of  the  country  is  damp, 
foggy,  and  barren,  not  producing  sufficient 
corn  for  home  consumption.  The  small 
principality  of  Lubeck  and  Eutin,  with 
twenty-two  thousand  five  hundred  inhabit- 
ants in  twenty-five  square  leagues,  enjoys  the 
only  fruitful  soil  in  the  country.  The  twenty- 
five  thousand  five  hundred  people  of  Birken- 
feld  are  almost  exclusively  engaged  in  iron 
works,  or  in  cutting  and  exporting  agate, 
jasper,  and  chalcedony,  of  which  the  soil 
furnishes  them  with  a prodigious  quantity. 

The  Oldenburgers  speak  what  is  called 
low  Dutch.  They  are  mostly  Lutherans, 
but  there  are  many  Catholics,  some  Protest- 
ants, and  a few  Jews. 

In  the  marshy  district  of  Saterland  reside 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Frisii,  whose 
language  and  manners  they  still  in  great 
measure  preserve.  From  the  age  t»f  five  to 
the  most  advanced  period  of  life,  both  sexes 
are  engaged  almost  solely  in  knitting  worsted 
stockings. 

The  small  island  of  Wangeroog,  in  the 
circle  of  Jever,  supports  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  sailors  and  fishermen,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  Angles,  having  a peculiar 
dialect  of  their  own. 

Peter,  the  reigning  sovereign,  was  born  in 
1827,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age. 

The  Oldenburg  stamps  afford  an  excellent 
exemplification  of  the  theory  of  mutual 
accommodation.  All  collectors  are  grateful 
to  the  administrators  of  the  postal  arrange- 
ments of  the  country  for  the  frequency  of 
novel  issues,  and  the  great  variety  of  device, 
form,  and  colour  of  the  stamps  in  question  ; 
and  we  think  it  highly  probable  that  the 
immense  quantities  of  specimens  purchased 
exclusively  to  figure  in  collections  must  form 
a very  considerable  item  on  the  profit  side 
of  the  ledger  of  the  Oldenburg  post-office. 
In  fact,  we  imagine  the  expense  of  a new 
plate  for  any  government  stamp  would 
speedily  be  covered  by  the  sale  of  such  issue 
to  dealers  or  collectors  alone. 


In  the  infancy  of  timbromanie  in  England, 
one  of  our  first  and  most  zealous  collectors — 
before  postage  stamps  had  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  commercial  speculators,  and 
changing , not  buying , was  the  order  of  the 
day — having  connexions  in  Oldenburg,  was 
enabled  to  import  numbers  of  its  admired 
stamps,  and  by  so  doing  obtained  many  a 
choice,  and  at  that  time  almost  unattainable, 
individual. 

We  think  the  pages  in  our  album  devoted 
to  the  Oldenburg  impressions,  exhibiting  all 
the  known  issues  and  their  varieties,  clean 
and  uncancelled,  among  the  most  attractive 
of  the  book. 

There  have  been  four  series  of  adhesives 
and  two  of  envelopes.  The  latter,  with  the 
arms  of  the  country  in  high  relief  on  a rich 
coloured  ground,  are  particularly  noticeable 
for  beauty,  both  of  design  and  execution. 
The  two  issues  vary  only  in  the  colours 
assigned  to  the  different  denominations. 
The  earliest  set  of  labels,  now  rarely  met 
with  unused,  of  which  the  yellow  recently 
cost  us  a thaler  at  the  Oldenburg  post-office, 
is  nearly  square,  and  consists  of  four  values 
only.  The  arms  depicted  thereon  are  the 
same  as  those  on  the  envelopes,  with  a cross 
in  lieu  of  the  dagger. 

The  second  series,  same  colours  and 
values  as  the  first,  is  rectangular,  and  ex- 
hibits a variation  in  the  coat  of  arms,  having, 
among  other  additions,  the  lion  previously 
alluded  to.  It  is  an  individual  of  this 
group  which  is  represented  above,  the  blue 
1 groschen. 

The  next  set  introduces  two  additional 
denominations,  the  J groschen  and  \ gros- 
chen. With  the  exception  of  the  crown, 
which,  in  fact,  is  different  in  nearly  all  the 
issues,  it  is  identical  with  the  preceding,  but 
is  printed  in  colour  on  white,  not  black  on 
colour  like  its  predecessors.  Besides  the 
five  individuals  normally  composing  this 
series,  there  is  an  additional  J-  groschen, 
the  colour  of  which  is  a much  darker  green  ; 
and  the  whole  group,  previously  to  its  cessa- 
tion from  circulation,  looked  as  if  struck  off 
from  a new  plate,  the  lines  of  shading  and 
general  appearance  of  the  stamps  being 
much  more  pronounced. 

The  current  adhesives — monetary  denomi- 
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nations  but  not  colonrs  the  same  as  their 
predecessors — though  much  less  sharply  ex- 
ecuted, are  nearly  fac-similes  of  the  enve- 
lopes, if  viewed  through  the  large  end  of  an 
opera  glass.  They  were  the  first  to  show 
Prussian  proclivities  by  slavishly  following 
the  dead  of  that  country,  and  aspiring  to 
assist  in  the  unity  of  Germany,  even  in  the 
colours  of  the  postage  stamps.  We  suppose 
yellow  is  the  revolutionary  colour,  or  signi- 
ficative of  something  very  frightful  to  the 
Germans,  as  it  seems  permanently  excluded 
from  their  postage  stamps,  being  now  super- 
seded in  favour  of  that  hideous  wishy-washy 
colour  known  to  continentals  under  the 
name  of  bistre. 

Should  the  reigning  duke  succeed  in  sub- 
stantiating his  title  to  the  mooted  duchies, 
we  may  anticipate  another  issue  of  Olden- 
burgs,  with  armorial  bearings  combinatory 
of  the  double  line  of  ancestry,  and  in- 
cluding both  the  horn  of  Otto  and  the  lion 
of  Frederic. 

REVIEWS  of  POSTAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

Le  Collectionneur  de  Timbres-poste.  Paris : 
M.  Maury  Fils. 

Strange  to  say,  although  Paris  was  the 
head  quarters  of  postage-stamp  collectors 
some  time  before  the  mania  was  so  generally 
spread  in  Great  Britain,  this  is  the  first 
magazine  devoted  to  postage  stamps  that 
has  appeared  in  that  city.  As  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  first  number,  it  bids  fair  to 
prove  a boon  to  those  French  collectors  who 
are  not  able,  from  ignorance  of  the  language, 
to  appreciate  our  own.  It  is  but  a feuilleton 
at  present ; but  most  probably,  if  found  to 
answer,  will  be  enlarged  in  due  course.  The 
one  before  us  contains  an  introductory  ad- 
dress, followed  by  a chronicle  of  newly,  or 
at  least  lately,  issued  stamps  ; and  contains 
some  information  of  which  we  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  avail  ourselves  in  another  part 
of  our  own  current  number.  There  are  then 
some  facts  : the  first  is,  the  announcement  of 
the  decease  of  the  king  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  : if  we  mistake  not,  neither  does  our 
own  Queen  Anne  survive.  The  last  article 
is  on  false  stamps,  and  there  is  much  sense 
in  one  of  the  remarks  therein,  to  the  effect 


that  by  pointing  out  to  notice  the  minute 
differences  existing  between  forgeries  and 
realities,  onidino’  hints  are  afforded  the  con- 
coctors  for  modifying  their  old  or  making 
new  dies  still  more  difficult  to  be  detected 
from  the  genuine  article.  The  safest  way  to 
avoid  being  cheated  is,  never  to  purchase 
but  of  those  individuals  whose  characters  are 
a guarantee  for  their  good  faith.  Part  of 
the  third  and  the  whole  of  the  last  page  are 
devoted  to  a price  list  of  stamps  for  sale  at 
the  author’s  repository. 

Allgememe  Deutsche  Briefmarken  - Zeitung. 

Coburg : Ernst  Rosehlau. 

Three  numbers  have  now  appeared  of  this, 
the  second  postage-stamp  magazine  published 
in  Germany,  as  far,  at  least,  as  we  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  ascertaining.  There  may 
be,  and  possibly  are  others.  At  all  events, 
like  its  French  congener,  it  is  but  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  thus  sufficiently  silences  those 
croakers  whose  cry  is  ever  that  the  postage- 
stamp-collecting  fancy  is  fast  fading  away. 
Were  that  the  case,  small  encouragement 
would  be  afforded  to  new  publications  of  this 
kind ; and  we  can  scarcely  imagine  that  the 
supply  has  not  been  created  by  the  want,  in 
accordance  with  the  usual  course  of  things. 
We  wish  all  success,  then,  to  the  present  or 
any  similar  claimant  on  public  patronage, 
and  hope  very  shortly  to  be  the  chroniclers 
of  something  of  the  same  kind  emanating 
from  Italy.  The  contents  of  the  publication 
under  review  are,  notices  of  new  stamps  and 
falsities ; several  articles  in  reference  to  col- 
lectors and  collecting  ; a tolerable  sprinkling 
of  advertisements ; and  a short  price  list  of 
the  publisher’s.  Like  the  French  journal 
previously  noticed,  this  publication  comes 
out  on  the  15th  of  the  month,  as  does  also 
that  of  M.  Moens,  of  Brussels. 

Postage- Stamp  Album:  By  Justin  Lallier. 

Fourth  edition.  Paris  : Lenegre. 

We  have  not  seen  a copy  of  this  edition, 
which  we  understand  has  been  carefully  re- 
vised and  considerably  improved.  In  fact, 
we  have  never  seen  any  edition  of  this  album 
in  which  there  has  not  been  considerable 
room  for  improvement.  The  emendations 
announced  have  not  come  before  they  were 
required. 
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POSTAL  CHIT-CHAT. 

The  Post  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — Letters 
posted  at  Drangan,  in  the  south  riding  of  this  county,  for 
Cloneen,  a distance  of  two  miles,  take  two  days  and  travel 
222  miles  to  reach  their  destination. — Nenagh  Guardian. 

A Penny  Post  suggested  Two  Hundred  Years 
ago. — It  is  a curious  coincidence  that  nearly  200  years 
ago  a penny  post  should  have  been  suggested  by  a writer 
of  the  same  name  as  the  well-known  promoter  of  that 
great  modern  reform — Mr.  Hill.  In  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum  is  a small  work,  entitled  A Penny  Pont ; 
or,  a Vindication  o f the  Liberty  and  Hit  thriyht  of  every 
Englishman , in  carrying  Merchants'  and  other  men' s 
Letters , against  any  restraint  of  Farmers  of  such,  Employ- 
ments. By  John  Hill-  London  : printed  in  the  yeare 
1659.  MS.  from  the  library  of  the  late  W.  F.  Newman, 
Esq.,  the  late  solicitor  to  the  city  of  London;  purchased 
at  the  sale  of  his  books,  by  Southgate  & Co.,  July  19,  1835. 

Results  of  Cheap  Postage. — The  public  will  be 
interested  to  learn  that  penny  postage  in  all  probability 
accelerated  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws;  that  it  overcame 
the  home-loving  Zetlanders’  disinclination  to  leave  their 
stormy  islands  for  places  in  which  they  could  procure 
more  lucrative  employment;  and  that  throughout  the 
kingdom  it  greatly  stimulated  the  book  trade.  Mr. 
Bagster’s  Polyglot  Bible,  for  example,  could  not  have 
been  published  had  it  not  been  for  penny  postage  : the 
postage  of  the  proofs  under  the  old  system  would  have 
cost  the  publisher  £1500.  In  the  year  during  which  the 
whole  continent  rocked  in  the  throes  of  political  revolu- 
tion, England,  calm  in  the  cove  of  confusion,  received  a 
great  postal  boon — the  book-post  was  established  in  1848. 
When  we  further  name  the  division  of  London  into 
postal  districts  ; the  extension  of  the  money  order  system 
to  the  colonies;  the  establishment  of  post-office  savings 
banks ; and  the  sorting  of  letters  in  the  magnificent  mail 
packets  which  now  spangle  the  most  distant  seas  with 
the  British  flag  ; and  in  the  rushing  trains  which  rumble 
through  the  country  in  the  small  hours,  snatching  and 
dropping  letter  bags  at  the  smaller  stations  without  con- 
descending to  pause  in  their  headlong  career,  we  shall 
have  indicated,  so  to  speak,  the  mountain  tops  of  the 
history  of  our  post-office. — Chambeis's  Journal. 

‘ Akrival  of  the  Monthly  Mail  at  Auckland,  New 
Zealand. — The  mail-steamer  from  Sydney  comes  here 
once  a-raonth,  bringing  letters  and  papers  from  England. 
She  usually  arrives  about  the  18th  or  20th,  and  her 
coming  is  the  signal  for  a dense  crowd  to  assemble  at  the 
post-office  in  Princes  Street.  For  three  days  after  the 
mail  comes  in  the  post-office  is  completely  beseiged. 
There  is  here  no  post  delivery  every  hour,  as  in  London  ; 
people  have  to  come  and  fetch  their  own  letters.  Some 
persons  on  receiving  their  letters  open  them  and  read  them 
on  the  spot.  They  cannot  read  them  amidst  the  throng, 
but  they  stand  a little  apart  under  the  verandah,  or  they 
sit  down  on  the  kerb-stone  to  peruse  the  eagerly-expected 
message.  That  man  whom  you  see  with  his  back  towards 
you  and  with  the  muslin  round  his  hat,  is  not,  as  you  might 
imagine,  a postman,  for  here  no  such  officials  exist.  He 
is  a gentleman  who  has  ridden  into  town  for  his  letters, 
and  what  looks  like  a post-bag,  suspended  from  his 
shoulders,  is  a haversack,  which  is  a common  article  of 
personal  equipment  in  New  Zealand.’  This  notice  of  the 
Auckland  post-office  appears  in  the  Lllnstrated  London 
News,  of  the  12th  ult.,  and  is  from  the  pen  of  a corres- 
pondent there,  who  accompanies  his  description  with  a 
sketch  of  the  office,  which,  as  represented,  appears  to  be 
in  every  way  a contrast  to  those  of  England.  It  consists 
of  a long,  low  wooden  building  with  a spacious  verandah, 


in  front  of  which,  upon  a narrow  board,  are  painted  the 
words,  ‘ Post  Office.’  Within  the  shade  of  the  verandah, 
are  depicted  a numbei  of  persons  eagerly  crowding  to- 
gether and  gesticulating  before  a couple  of  windows,  from 
which  the  letters  are  distributed.  Upon  one  window  are 
the  letters,  A.  and  L.,  on  the  other,  M.  and  Z. ; indicating, 
we  presume,  that  letters  directed  to  persons  whose  names 
commence  with  or  between  the  letters  marked  on  each 
window,  are  thence  respectively  delivered.  0 

My  Brother  Charlie. — The  following  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  the  editor  of  a contemporary,  is  inserted  for  the 
amusement  of  our  readers.  ‘My  dear  Mr.  Editor, — Will 
you  allow  me  to  address  a few  lines  to  you,  to  ask  your 
advice,  or  your  sympathy,  which  ever  you  think  my  case 
requires.  That  you  may  be  able  to  understand  me,  I must 
give  you  a short  accouut  of  myself  and  my  home.  We 
are  a very  happy  family  of  three ; I have  two  brothers,  I 
myself  being  an  only  daughter ; my  eldest  brother  is 
engaged  to  a very  nice  young  lady,  and  I suspect  by  the 
attention  he  pays  her  we  shall  very  soon  lose  him.  Of 
course  he  is  very  kind  and  amiable  to  his  little  sister  ; but 
my  brother  Charlie  has  been  my  bent  ideat  of  a brother. 
You  must  know  we  entered  into  a solemn  contract  with 
each  other  that  we  would  neither  of  us  fall  in  love  (that 
is  if  we  could  possibly  help  it),  but  live  for  each  other. 
Well,  we  have  been  all  in  all  to  each  other.  Wherever 
he  has  gone  I have  been  with  him  : at  concert,  lecture,  or 
ball,  his  partner  has  ever  been  little  Nelly.  But.  alas! 
a “ change  has  come  o’er  the  spirit  of  m}^  dream,” — now  all 
is  changed ; — when  he  comes  in  from  business  he  retires 
to  his  room,  and  when  I go  to  see  what  he  is  after,  he 
meets  me  at  the  door  with,  “Oh,  Nelly,  do  excuse  me 
this  evening;  I am  so  busy  I can’t  come  down  stairs.” 
“ But  whatever  are  you  doing,  Charlie ; why  can’t  I come 
in;  you  are  only  writing — I see  your  desk  open.”  Then 
he  seems  to  blush,  and  says,  “ Now  do  go — like  a dear;  I 
will  come  down  by  and  bye.”  Now,  Sir,  I ask  you  what 
was  I to  think  of  all  this  mystery  ? Of  course  I concluded 
he  had  fallen  in  love,  and  I became  desperately  jealous. 
I tried  hard  to  sulk,  but  found  it  very  difficult.  At  last  I 
found  his  secret  out,  and  I will  tell  you  how.  We  have 
some  very  dear  friends  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Well, 
I received  a letter  from  one  of  the  family  ; and  when 
Charlie  came  in  I said,  “Charlie,  here’s  a letter  from 
dear  Polly.”  “ Is  there  ? ” said  he ; “make  haste,  let  me 
see  it.”  Of  course  I handed  him  the  letter.  “ Not  that,” 
said  he,  “where’s  the  envelope?”  “Why,”  I said, 
“ there’s  nothing  on  the  envelope  but  the  address ; I laid 
it  down  somewhere— but  read  the  letter.”  “ Oh,  bosh  !” 
said. he,  “nothing  on  the  envelope!  why  there  would  be 
a stamp.”  “ Of  course,”  said  I,  “ or  we  would  have  to 
pay  double.”  Well,  we  looked  for  and  found  the  envelope, 
when  he  seized  it  as  if  it  had  been  some  precious  jewel. 
“ A square  one,”  said  he,  “ well,  that  is  jolly.”  I stared 
at  him,  and  thought  he  must  be  mad.  “Do  tell  me, 
Charlie,  what  are  you  so  pleased  at  ? ” “ Wh}r  at  the 

stamp  to  be  sure ; and  such  a clean  one,  too ; there  are 
none  of  our  chaps  have  one  like  it ; I will  crow  over  them 
in  the  morning.  But  I forgot,  Nelly;  you  don’t  under- 
stand these  things  you  know ; you  are  only  a girl-.”  Now, 
Mr.  Editor,  was  there  ever  such  a barbarian?  he  never 
asked  after  dear  Polljq  or  any  one  of  the  family,  but  ran 
off  to  his  room  with  the  stamp  as  if  he  had  got  a prize. 
Well,  I was  determined  to  find  out  what  he  had  in  his 
desk,  and  I did  so;  but  such  an  assortment  of  dirty  used 
stamps.  I could  have  thrown  them  into  the  fire— I felt 
so  vexed.  Just  imagine — I am  to  be  thrown  aside  like  an 
old  shoe,  and  for  what  ? — dirty  bits  of  paper ! ^ it  is  too 
humiliating.  In  looking  over  the  contents  of  his  desk,  I 
found  a copy  of  your  paper ; so  I thought  1 would  write 
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to  you,  and  tell  you  of  my  griefs,  and  ask  you — if  you  can 
tell  me — where  'the  use  or  the  utility  lies  in  collecting 
used  or  unused  stamps.  If  they  were  our  own  unused 
postage  stamps,  that  we  are  using  every  day,  I would  see 
some  sense  in  getting  a stock  ; but  to  waste  precious  time 
and  money  too — for  I find  he  is  ever  writing  to  this  one 
or  other  for  what  he  calls  “rare”  ones — does  to  my  mind 
savour  of  madness.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  in  my  distress  I 
have  come  to  you  with  my  complaint.  What  am  I to  do 
with  my  poor  brother  to  wean  him  from  his  infatuation  ? 
I cannot  get  his  company  to  the  seaside  or  anywhere  else, 
he  has  no  time  for  any  of  the  courtesies  of  life.  Are  all 
the  votaries  of  stamp  collecting  alike  ? if  so,  I may  as  well 
despair.  But  if  you  can  give  me  any  consolation,  or  any 
hope  of  having  old  times  back  again,”  you  will  for  ever 
have  a friend  in  forsaken  * Nelly.’ 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

ABOUT  ESSAYS  IN  GENERAL. 

To  t he  Editor  of  the  ‘ Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 

Sir, — The  readers  of  your  (to  the  stamp-collecting 
fraternity)  invaluable  magazine,  have  lately  been  favoured 
with  a lengthened,  and  I must  say  not  a very  bright 
specimen  of  the  controversial  capabilities  of  the  learned 
Dr.  Gray  and  Mr.  Burn,  respecting  those  pieces  of  paper 
bearing  the  likeness  of  the  late  Prince  Consort.  I have 
been  puzzled  sometimes  to  know  what  the  disputants 
were  quarrelling  about,  but  I believe  I have  got  hold  of 
the  right  end  of  the  tale,  and  it  is  this  : — the  learned 
doctor  says  that  these  pieces  of  paper  are  not  essays,  and 
Mr.  Burn  persists  that  they  are.  Sir,  if  Mr.  Burn’s 
pictures  of  the  Prince  Consort  are  not  to  be  called  essays, 
how  then  can  the  learned  doctor  call  those  very  amusing 
engravings  of  a certain  Milanese  artist — who  shall  be 
nameless — Italian,  Greek,  and  Mexican  essays.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Burn’s  pictures  are  to  be  called  essays, 
how  is  it  that  the  labels  issued  by  the  firm  to  which  you 
belong  are  not  classed  with  English  essays  ? I will  not 
hazard  an  opinion  respecting  these  engravings,  but  will 
simply  make  a statement,  the  accuracy  of  which  may  be 
relied  on.  It  is  this : that  although  the  die  from  which 
these  engravings  are  struck  may  have  been  in  existence 
in  1841  (which,  however,  is  extremely  doubtful),  no 
sheets  of  stamps  were  made  from  them,  nor,  in  fact,  were 
there  any  of  these  stamps  made  until  the  autumn  of  1863. 
Whether  Mr.  Burn  has  been  duped,  and  believes  that  he 
asserts  the  truth,  I know  not ; but  I am  quite  certain  that 
respecting  this  subject  Mr.  Burn  is  wrong.  A few  words 
about  essays  in  general,  and  I will  finish.  Essays,  oi',  at 
least,  most  of  them,  are  complete  swindles,  got  up  by  un- 
scrupulous persons  for  the  sake  of  ‘ filthy  lucre.’  They 
ought  not  to  be  recognised.  Many  of  them  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Hamburg,  Basle,  and  Milanese  gentry. 
Witness  the  Romagna,  Zurich,  Italian,  Danish,  Luzon, 
Spanish,  and  numerous  essays  now  advertised.  I will,  if 
you  will  allow  me,  give  you  some  information  regarding 
genuine  essays  and  their  origin  in  your  next  number. 
But,  in  conclusion,  I but  express  the  opinions  of  numbers 
of  your  subscribers,  in  hoping  that  the  puissant  assailant 
and  defender  of  these  essays  will  not  obtrude  their  dis- 
putes upon  the  readers  of  yo  r magazine. 

I am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

• ‘NO-ESSAYS.’ 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  insert  the  remarks  of  the  author 
of  the  above  diatribe  on  essays,  wishing  to  get  and  to 
afford  our  readers  all  possible  information  on  postal  sub- 
jects. For  the  same  reason  we  admitted,  and  were  proud 


of  the  privilege  of  admitting,  Dr.  Gray’s  observations  on 
the  mooted  point,  and  with  like  readiness  inserted  Mr. 
Bum’s  rejoinder.  For  our  own  part,  we  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  courting  discussion  in  the  pages  of  our  maga- 
zine ; believing  such  to  be  the  best  and  readiest  method 
of  eliciting  truth. — Ed.] 


THE  BRUTS II  GUIANA  NEWSPAPER  LABELS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 
Sir, — A letter  from  a correspondent,  under  the  above 
heading,  in  your  August  impression,  professes  to  give  the 
difference  between  the  genuine  and  forged  I British  Guiana 
newspaper  labels.  One  of  the  distinctions  is,  he  says,  the 
postmark,  which  in  the  genuine  is  the  letters  a o.  and 
figure  3,  and  in  the  forgery  the  letters  A o.  B.  or  a.  o.  I. 
Now  I have  some  undoubtedly  genuine  specimens  of  the 
1,  2,  and  4 cents,  which  agree  in  every  particular  with 
the  descriptions  of  the  genuine  stamps  given  by  Mr.  Pem- 
berton, and  these  have -none  of  them  for  a postmark,  ‘the 
same  as  always  used,’  a.  o.  3,  but  A.  o.  1,  not  A.  o.  I.  or 
a.  o.  b.  I am,  Sir, 

Yours  trul)r, 

Kri igh tsbrid ge.  R.  EVANS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 
Sir, — I beg  to  assure  your  readers,  and,  among  others, 
0.  Fleuss,  that  he  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  only  the 
pearl-bordered  stamps  of  the  so-called  British  Guiana 
‘newspaper’  series  are  genuine.  I myself,  on  their  first 
appearance,  received  two  of  the  yellow  ones  attached 
together,  and  partially  perforated  (or  rather,  partially  cut 
through  by  some  instrument),  from  a high  West  India 
functionary,  among  unused  complete  sets  of  niost  of  the 
West  India  islands,  &c.,  which  he  had  obtained  for  me. 
One  of  these  two  had  a pearl  border  and  the  other  grapes. 
My  friend  mentioned  in  reference  to  these  British  Guianas 
and  the  dark  blue  one  cent  ditto,  which  were  similarly 
perforated,  that  they  had  been  hastily  manufactured  in 
the  colony,  to  supply  a temporary  deficiency  of  the  ordi- 
nary stamps,  which  are  made  in  England.  I fully  believe 
that  all  genuine  stamps  of  this  series  are  partly  'divided, 
like  mine,  and  authenticated  each — as  these  were — by  the. 
initials  of  the  postmaster-general  of  British  Guiana  in 
the  centre. 

Let  me  add,  for  the  information  of  ‘ Veretas,’  that  the 
Nevis  stamps  represent  the  goddess  of  Health  (or  Charity) 
administering  to  a sick  person,  supported  by  a friend,  the 
water  of  a celebrated  mineral  spring  in  Nevis,  which  is 
seen  flowing  down  a cascade  in  the  background.  I had 
this  fact  from  the  attorney-general  of  N evis. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  H. 


THE  UNITED  STATES’  INTER.  REV.  STAMPS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 
Dear  Sir, — I hereby  take  occasion  to  reply  to  the 
inquiry  of  ‘ W.  V.,  Alston,  Cumberland,’  in  the  June 
number  of  the  magazine.  It  appears  to  me  that  suffi- 
cient has  already  appeared  in  your  magazine  to  set  at 
rest  all  doubts,  and  silence  all  inquiries  as  to  the  purpose, 
object,  and  use  of  the  United  States’  Internal  Revenue 
Stamps;  but  as  the  question  of  ‘ W.  V.’  shows  the  case 
to  be  otherwise,  I will  re-state  the  facts.  The  stamps 
marked  u.  s inter,  rev.  are  used  in  paying  the  internal 
revenue,  as  their  name  denotes,  and  exclusively  so  used, 
having  no  connection  with  postage  stamps,  and  never 
being  used  for  paying  postage.  The  fact  that  ‘ W.  V.  ’ 
received  a letter  on  which  was  a revenue  stamp  ‘ which 
was  postmarked  as  well  as  the  rest’  proves  nothing  ; for 
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were  any  species  of  stamps— those  of  a foreign  country, 
or  even  those  of  Messrs.  Stafford  Smith  & Smith—  to  be 
placed  upon  our  letters,  they  would  doubtless  be  defaced 
together  with  the  regular  postage  stamps.  Hoping  that 
the  above  explanation  may  be  satisfactory  to  ‘ W.  V.,’ 

I remain,  yours  respectfully, 

West  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  L.  H.  B. 


THE  LIVONIAN  STAMPS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘ Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 
Sir, — Observing  in  your  July  number  that  you  still 
ask  for  information  respecting  the  stamp  having  for  in- 
scription BRIEFMARKE,  WENDENSCHEN  KREISES,  with 
plain  green  oval  centre,  red  impression,  the  following, 
given  me  some  months  since  by  a German  friend,  if  of 
any  service,  is  at’ your  disposal. 

The  Wendische  Kreis  is  a district  of  the  Lansitz 
(Lusatia),  a country  belonging  partly  to  Saxony  and 
partly  to  Prussia.  The  Lansitz  is  divided  into  two 
parts, — the  Ober-Lansitz,  or  southern  part,  and  the  Nie- 
der-Lansitz,  or  northern  part  of  the  country.  The 
Lansitz  (Lusatia)  is  a margravate,  and  its  inhabitants 
are  called  Lusitzer  (German  name).  About  thirty  thou- 
sand of  these  are  the  remainder  of  the  Slavonians 
(German  Slaven),  known  by  the  name  of  AVenden 
(English  Vandals),  from  whom  the  district  derives  its 
name,  AVendische  Kreis,  and  which  has  the  Prussian 
postal  arrangement.  Briefmarke  means  stamp  ; kreis 
is  the  equivalent  for  district,  department,  or  canton.  You 
will  see  by  the  above  that  the  stamp  in  question  is  a local. 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
Halifax.  NOVA  SCOTIA. 


BRIGHAM  YOUNG’S  DENIAL  OE  THE  EXISTENCE 
OF  A MORMON  STAMP. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 
Sir,— I see  in  the  February  number  of  the  Stamp- 
Collector's  Magazine  an  article  about  the  ‘ Mormon 
stamp.’  I herewith  enclose  a letter  from  Brigham  him- 
self as  to  the  same.  Which  is  right  ? 

Very  truly  yours, 

‘ h:  saaiuel  knight. 

Montpelier,  Vermont,  U.S. 


Great  Salt  Lake  City,  June  18, 1864. 
Mr.  H.  Sam.  Knight,  Montpelier,  Vermont. 

Sir,— Presuming  that  every  American  citizen  was  aware  that  the 
Government  controlled  all  postal  affairs,  and  alone  issued  postage  stamps, 
I could  but  marvel  at  your  request,  and  therefore  wrote  for  explanation. 

To  your  reply,  May  30, 1 have  to  reply  that  I have  never  issued,  nor  so 
much  as  thought  of  issuing,  a postage  stamp. 

Respectfully,  BRIGHAM  YOUNG. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 

Dear  Sir,— I see  that  your  correspondent,  ‘ Alice,’ 
wishes  to  know  why  French  stamps  come  on  letters  from 
Smyrna.  The  explanation  is  very  simple,  and  I am 
rather  surprised  that  it  was  not  given  ; it  is  merely  on 
account  of  there  being  a French  post-office  there  from 
which  the  mail  steamers  go ; it  is  equally  possible  that 
the  letters  should  have  English  stamps  on  them,  if 
‘Alice’s’  correspondent  chose  to  send  them  by  the  English 
mail.  As  often  as  not  my  Egyptian  letters  have  French 
stamps  on  them,  and,  if  so  wished,  could  have  English, 
Italian,  or  Austrian  instead. 

Nothing  has  been  heard  of  the  Egyptian  stamps  yet ; 
my  brother  tells  me  that  a thing  of  that  kind  is  generally 
talked  of  some  years  before  being  put  in  practice. 

I remain,  yours  truly, 

London . W.  C.  ALLEN. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 

Sir, — Your  readers  are  no  doubt  aware  of  the  fact, 
that  in  Russia  letters  can  be  sent  post-paid  only  within 
its  dominions  (Russia  proper).  I hereby  beg  to  inform 
you  that  since  the  loth  inst.  letters  may  be  sent  post- 
paid not  only  to  Poland,  but  also  to  Germany.  A similar 
arrangement  will  shortly  take  place  as  regards  other 
foreign  countries.  In  consequence  of  it,  new  stamps  of 
one,  two,  and  three  kopecs,  and  other  values,  will  be  in- 
troduced about  the  beginning  of  the  following  month. 

I am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  respectfully, 

EgdJcahnen,  Prussia.  MAX  JOSENA. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Subscriber,  St.  Thomas. — Many  thanks  for  your 
Spanish  translation,  and  for  the  La  Guaira  stamps.  We 
engrave  one  of  tlie  latter  for  our  present  number.  If  you 
would  favour  us  with  your  name  and  address,  we  should 
be  glad  to  correspond  direct  with  you. 

A Stamp  Collector.- — The  London  District  Telegraph 
Company’s  message  stamps  are  of  two  values,  3d.  and  6d., 
both  black  impressions,  the  former  on  yellow  and  the 
latter  on  a brownish-pink  paper.  They  are  to  prepay  the 
charge  for  a telegram  in  the  same  manner  as  postage- 
labels  do  the  carriage  of  a letter.  For  any  message  under 
20  words,  the  6d.  label  is  sufficient ; if  under  30  words  the 
two  stamps  are  affixed  to  the  message.  The  company  at 
present  have  only  issued  these  two  values,  and  allow  a 
large  discount  on  any  quantity  exceeding  £1.  To  mer- 
cantile houses  which  use  the  ‘ wire  ’ as  frequently  as  the 
‘ post,’  this  method  of  prepayment  has  all  the  advantages 
and  convenience  of  the  postage-stamp. 

Pegg  & Reilly,  Dublin. — We  remarked  some  time 
ago  that  the  postal  authorities  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land 
denied  the  existence  of  a tenpenny  stamp  of  that  colony. 
You  will  observe  we  noted  that  the  high-priced  stamps 
you  allude  to  are  intended  for  bills ; but  we  were  also 
given  to  understand  they  could  be  employed  for  heavy 
letters. 

Incognito. — We  never  ourselves  sell  or  supply  our 
agents  with  any  but  genuine  stamps.  Of  course  we  can- 
not prevent  our  agents  from  trafficking  on  their  own 
account,  and  are  not  accountable  for  any  falsities  they 
may  wittingly  or  unwittingly  sell.  We  were  informed 
that  one  of  our  London  agents  exposes  a sheet  of  exceed- 
ingly well  executed  imitations  of  choice  stamps  in  his 
•window,  but  the  prices  asked  are  a sufficient  proof  of 
no  dishonesty  of  intention.  For  example,  we  think  any 
party  purchasing  at  that  shop  a set  of  old  Brazilians, 
large  figures,  twopence  each,  or  fivepence  the  three ; a 
set  of  Liberias,  threepence,  and  so  forth;  if.  he  believes 

them  genuine,  must  be  a the  opposite  of  wise, 

we  will  say,  not  to  nse  unparliamentary  language ; and 
if  he  believes  them  real,  he  must  be  under  the  pleasant 
impression  of  knowing  himself  a receiver  of  stolen  goods. 

P.  S.,  Windsor. — We  are  of  opinion  that  the  parcels 
delivery  stamp  employed  at  present  in  London,  and  to 
which  you  will  see  we  have  alluded  in  our  article  on  new 
stamps,  is  decidedly  as  much  entitled  to  a place  in  our 
albums  as  the  local's  of  Hamburg  or  the  United  States, 
used  for  a similar  purpose. 

A Subscriber. — Thanks  for  your  information  respect- 
ing the  new  locals,  for  Nicaragua,  of  which  you  will  see 
we  have  availed  ourselves  in  our  article  on  newly-issued 
stamps,  giving  an  engraving  of  the  pink. 

Brutus. — We  have  never  received  any  satisfactory 
proof  of  the  existence  of  the  Dutch  Guiana  stamps,  but 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  some  information  respecting  them. 
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JABEZ  JONES’S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
CONTINENTAL  STAMPS  AND 
STAMP  COUNTRIES. 

CHAPTER  YII. 

IN  WHICH  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  MY  ADVENTURES  IS 
NARRATED,  AND  CERTAIN  OBSERVATIONS  ON  FRENCH 
COLONIAL  STAMPS  ARE  CONTAINED. 

The  rooms  occupied  by  Eulalie  and  her 
parents  were  on  the  attic  floor,  decently  fur- 
nished, but  the  evident  abode  of  people  in  the 
lower  walks  of  life.  Yet  the  neatness  and 
taste  which  characterised  the  disposition  of 
every  article  bore  witness  that  a woman’s 
hand  had  been  at  work.  On  one  side  of  the 
sitting  room  was  a bench  strewn  with  car- 
penter’s implements,  and  before  it  stood 
Eulalie’s  father,  a tall,  dull,  peaceable  old 
man,  stooping  with  age  and  with  a brow 
furrowed  with  the  many  cares  of  a lifetime. 
Before  the  little  stove,  tending  the  cooking 
of  a simmering  pottage  with  the  skill  for 
which  her  nation  is  famous,  her  mother  sat, 
still  bearing  the  traces  of  early  beauty. 
Upon  my  entrance  she  rose  and,  bowing, 
begged  me  to  be  seated,  which  I did,  whilst 
Eulalie  narrated  the  purpose  of  my  visit. 
Having  duly  responded  to  the  thanks  which 
her  statement  drew  forth,  I ‘proceeded  to 
business’  and  commenced  inditing  the  desired 
epistle,  the  progress  of  which  was  from  time 
to  time  interrupted  by  the  eulogiums  which 
the  parents  bestowed  on  their  absent  son 
and  the  wishes  which  they  uttered  for  his 
health  and  well  being.  The  details  of  many 
a little  family  episode,  the  story  of  many  an 
old  acquaintance’s  progress,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  communication  of  Eulalie’s 
intended  marriage  filled  up  the  pages  of 
the  letter  • and  having  seen  it  duly  enclosed 
I prepared  to  leave.  Before  going,  how- 
ever, the  former  letters  of  Regnault  were 
produced  and  the  much-prized  Algerian 
stamps  detached  from  their  envelopes  and 
handed  to  me.  Thanks  and  good  wishes  hav- 
ing been  exchanged,  I departed  and  hastened 
homewards  with  my  treasure.  Upon  arriving 
there  I narrated  to  Brown  my  strange  adven- 
ture. ‘ More  in  sorrow  than  in  anger  ’ upon 
hearing  of  my  dereliction  from  our  misogy- 
nistic  principles  he  shook  his  head,  expressed 
a fear  that  I was  falling  into  bad  habits,  and 
earnestly  warned  me  to  beware  of  being 


enticed  into  feminine  society.  Having,  as 
in  duty  bound,  promised  to  do  so  I made  my 
peace  with  a present  of  a set  of  the  French 
colonials  ; at  which  he  expressed  his  satis- 
faction. 

There  are  few  collectors  who  will  not 
sympathise  with  the  admiration  we  felt  for 
I these  beautiful  stamps.  They  are,  indeed, 
the  perfection  of  minute  engraving.  I must 
confess  that  I feel  no  partiality — rather, 
indeed,  a positive  disgust — for  the  Austrian 
and  Prussian  eagles,  they  are  so  utterly  ugly 
and  unmeaning.  But  the  eagle  as  drawn  on 
the  French  colonials  looks  natural,  and  is  not 
the  nonentity  which  appears  on  the  German 
stamps.  There  is  something  suggestive  in 
their  appearance,  moreover.  Involuntarily 
one’s  mind  reverts  to  the  days  of  the  old 
war,  and  to  the  dog-ear’d  books  furtively 
pored  over  in  the  years  when  ‘ practice  drove 
us  mad  ’ in  which  its  progress  was  described, 
for  were  not  the  Buonapartine  troops  ac- 
companied by  their  eagles  in  all  their  tri- 
umphal marches  ? Throughout  all  Europe 
their  presence  brought  ruin  and  desolation 
with  it.  They  were  borne  through  the 
smoke  of  a hundred  battles,  Jena  and 
Austerlitz,  Leipzic  and  Talavera,  Yittoria 
and  Waterloo,  in  all  these  they  were  conspi- 
cuous and  shared  their  bearers’  various 
fortunes  ; nor  seldom  does  the  record  appear 
in  the  despatches  of  our  own  Iron  Duke  of 
their  capture  on  the  field.  But  farther  back 
we  can  discern  the  eagles  in  the  midst  of 
clashing  arms  : if  we  turn  from  the  usurper 
of  to-day  to  the  usurper  of  eighteen  cen- 
turies since,  we  shall  see  the  latter  leading 
on  his  victorious  legions  of  Roman  soldiers 
to  the  conquest  of  Gaul  and  then  on  to 
Britain  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  imperial 
bird.  Four  magic  letters  carved  beneath  his 
talons  served  to  show  from  whom  those 
armies  came  and  whom  they  served.  Senatus 
populusque  Romanum.  How  soon  those  words 
will  cease  to  describe  the  governing  bodies 
of  Rome,  and  all  their  power  be  consolidated 
and  held  by  one  person,  wearer  of  the 
imperial  purple.  Yet  was  not  the  emblem 
of  success  abandoned  till  Constantine  re- 
placed it  with  the  cross  ; and  now  again  we 
see  it  chosen  by  France  and  appearing  upon 
its  standards  and  its  colonial  stamps. 
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‘ Colonies  de  1’  empire  Fran9ais  ’ they  are 
a reality  now  ; the  French  nation  has  found 
some  outlets — few,  indeed,  and  of  no  great 
importance — for  its  surplus  population.  The 
principal  one,  Algeria,  is  the  fruit  of  con- 
quest. The  name  of  Abd-el-Kader  has 
hardly  yet  faded  from  the  public  recollection, 
and  that  of  Pelissier  is  still  fresh  and  con- 
nected with  some  feats  of  arms  of  doubtful 
celebrity.  A vast  quantity  of  blood  and 
treasure  has  been  expended  in  securing  a 
footing  for  French  troops  in  Algeria,  but 
they  do  not  seem  yet  to  have  made  it  firm ; 
and  should  they  succeed,  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  country  will  repay  the  cost  of 
capture,  or  be  ever  anything  more  than  a 
military  colony.  Senegambia  and  a few 
islands  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  com- 
prise all  its  other  possessions  on  that  conti- 
nent. One  of  the  islands,  Re-union,  is  said 
to  have  issued  two  stamps,  value  respectively 
15  and  30  cents;  but  I have  never  yet  seen 
a genuine  stamp  of  either. 

In  Asia,  Pondicherry  is  the  principal 
French  possession,  but  no  reader  of  Macau- 
lay’s essay  on  Lord  Clive  can  have  forgotten 
the  attempt  made  by  a talented  French 
general,  whose  name  I cannot  now  recall  to 
mind,  to  extend  the  dominion  of  his  nation 
over  India,  and  overthrow  British  rule  there. 

Guadaloupe,  one  or  two  other  of  the 
Antilles  group  of  the  West  Indian  islands, 
and  a few  of  the  numerous  South  Sea  islands 
comprise  all  that  France  can  lay  claim  to  in 
America  and  Oceanica,  though  her  agents 
have  before  now  made  themselves  prominent 
at  Tahiti. 

The  New  Caledonian,  the 
roughest  and  ugliest  stamp 
out,  appears  to  have  estab- 
lished its  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered genuine  ; and  may 
perhaps,  now  that  it  is  un- 
doubtedly genuine,  become 
remarkably  common. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  as  an  instance  of  the 
operation  of  our  neighbours’  centralising 
system,  that  whilst  our  own  colonies  are 
allowed  to  issue  postage  stamps  of  such 
designs  and  values  as  they  may  think  fit, 
those  of  France  are  supplied  with  theirs  from 
head- quarters,  and  all  have  to  use  the  same 


kind.  But  I have  far  exceeded  the  limits  of 
a chapter,  and  must  pull  up  my  wandering 
pen. 

(To  be  continued). 


SKETCHES  OF  THE  LESS-KNOWN 
STAMP  COUNTRIES. 

BY  C.  W.  VINEK,  A.M.,  PH.D. 

IX.— PARMA  AND  PIACENZA. 

L Dukedom  of  the  proud  Farnese, 

Fam’d  for  postage  stamps  and  cheese  !’ 

‘What’s  the  use  of  them  P ’ We  have 
answered  this  question  more  than  once,  and 
shall  be  ready  and  willing  to  do  so  again  and 
again,  till  the  mists  of  prejudice  are  quite 
cleared  off,  and  postage  stamp  collecting  has 
outlived  and  triumphed  over  its  opponents. 
Open  your  album  at  any  page,  and,  if  you 
are  blessed  with  powers  of  reflection,  what  a 
wonderful  association  of  ideas  will  strike  you 
after  a fair  gaze  at  the  page!  Few,  if  any, 
of  your  variegated  possessions,  will  afford  a 
more  interesting  or  instructive  conglomera- 
tion of  objects  for  thought  and  speculation 
than  that  devoted  to  the  stamps  of  the  states 
the  subject  of  our  present  paper.  In  a few 
moments  the  springs  of  many  a drawer  in 
the  cabinet  of  the  busy  brain  loosen  their 
hold,  and  quickly,  if  not  simultaneously,  dart 
forth  the  memories  of  the  buckler  of  the  bold 
Romans — the  British  armada — -the  largest 
opera  house  in  the  world — the  widow 

‘ Of  him  who  erst  all  Europe’s  powers  defied, 

A conqu’ror  lived,  a hopeless  pris’ner  died ! ’ 

— the  silver  toilet  table  of  her  successor,  so 
great  an  object  of  attraction  in  the  first 
Exhibition — and  the  cheese  rejoicing  in  the 
borrowed  name  of  Parmesan. 

A strange  medly  this ; but  a natural  one. 
Ages  ago,  the  Ananes,  or  Anamani,  were 
settled  in  that  district  of  what  the  Romans 
call  Cisalpine  Gaul,  now  occupied  by  Parma 
and  Placentia.  About  180  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  a colony  was  sent  thither  from 
Rome,  and  it  is  said  that  the  town  then  built 
in  the  shape  of  a round  shield,  which  form  it 
has  ever  since  retained,  received  the  appel- 
lation of  Parma  from  that  circumstance. 
Augustus  Caesar  afterwards  colonized  it  a 
second  time,  and  among  the  few  relics  of 
antiquity  remaining  in  the  capital,  is  a cippus 
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bearing  an  inscription  in  which  it  is  styled 
Golonia  Augusta.  The  emperor  probably 
wished  to  revive  the'  drooping  energies  of  the 
city  and  its  neighbourhood,  after  the  cruel 
devastations  committed  thereon  by  Antony 
and  his  licentious  soldiery,  which  are  so 
pathetically  deplored  by  Cicero  in  his  four- 
teenth Philippic. 

The  territory  is  small,  scarcely  measuring 
fifty  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  less  still 
from  north  to  south.  The  mountain  region, 
comprising  about  a third  of  the  whole,  is 
bleak,  and  except  for  its  chestnut  trees, 
almost  barren.  Thence  come  most  of  the 
monkey  and  organ  boys  swarming  in  our 
streets,  and  whom  Messrs.  B.  and  B.  are  so 
strenuously  wishing  to  drive  back  to  their 
chestnuts  again.  The  pasture  lands  are 
wonderfully  fertile,  producing  corn,  fruits, 
wine,  silk,  cattle,  and  poultry.  Centuries 
ago  Martial  sang  the  praises  of  the  fine  wool 
of  Parma.  Parmesan  cheese  comes  no  more 
from  Parma  than  Brussels  carpets  from 
Brussels.  The  former  is  made  at  Lodi,  the 
other  side  of  the  Po,  and  the  latter  are 
woven  at  Tournay  and  Kidderminster.  Be- 
neath the  ground  surface  are  found  salt, 
copper,  iron,  lithographic  stones,  marble,  and 
alabaster. 

After  the  Romans,  the  Goths,  Longobardi, 
and  Carlovingians  possessed  the  country. 
Then,  like  all  the  other  cities  of  Italy, 

‘ Parma  the  golden  ’ set  up  on  its  own 
account  as  a republic,  mostly  favouring  the 
Papal  and  Guelphic  parties.  Afterwards  the 
Visconti  of  Milan  were  predominant,  till  one 
of  the  Can  della  Scala  family,  of  Verona — 
whose  extraordinary  tombs  form  so  singular 
and  attractive  an  ornament  to  that  ancient 
city,  usurped  the  government.  On  his  death 
the  Pope  was  again  master,  soon  superseded 
by  the  Correggio  family,  by  the  Visconti  a 
second  time,  and  the  Sforzas,  dukes  of  Milan. 
In  the  wars  between  Italy  and  the  French 
monarchs,  Louis  XII.  and  Francis  I.,  each 
party  alternately  possessed  it ; and  the  latter 
power  being  at  last  forced  to  evacuate,  the 
popes  retained  undisturbed  possession,  till 
Pope  Paul  III.,  in  1545,  created  his'nepheiti, 
one  of  the  Farnese  family,  duke  of  Parma 
and  Piacenza.  It  was  this  popp  who  excom- 
municated our  Henry  VIII.,  thus  provoking 


the  severance  of  Great  Britain  from  Roman- 
istic  subjection.  Pier  Luigi  Farnese  was  the 
name  of  the  newly -made  sovereign,  who 
possessed  his  rank  scarcely  two  years,  in 
which  short  space  of  time  he  contrived  by 
his  tyranny  and  vices  to  render  himself  so 
odious  to  his  subjects  that  his  assassination, 
at  Piacenza,  by  Count  Anguissola,  leader  of 
a conspiracy  with  other  nobles,  was  hailed 
with  acclamations  by  the  people,  who  muti- 
lated and  dragged  the  body  about  in  triumph. 
His  son  Ottavio,  nevertheless,  enjoyed  peace- 
able succession  for  forty  years.  Ottavio’s 
son  Alessandro,  who  was  distinguished  for 
his  warlike  achievements,  is  the  individual 
celebrated  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  and  im- 
mortalized in  the  old  ballad  on  the  Armada : 

‘ Their  men  were  young,  munition  strong ; 

And,  to  do  us  the  more  harm- a, 

They  thought  it  meet  to  join  their  fleet 

All  with  the  Prince  of  Parma.’ 

The  next  in  succession,  Ranuccio,  in  cruelty 
and  perfidy  sufficiently  evidenced  his  descent 
from  his  great-grandsire,  whose  character, 
rather  than  that  of  either  father  or  grand- 
father, was  revived  in  himself.  His  audacity 
in  early  youth  involved  him  in  a danger 
which  had  well  nigh  proved  fatal ; and,  had 
Providence  so  willed  it,  his  own  fair  fame 
would  have  remained  untarnished,  and  the 
many  victims  to  his  tyranny  been  spared 
their  sufferings.  In  the  chronicles  of  the 
times  the  adventure  alluded  to  is  styled,  The 
Conspiracy  of  the  Bells. 

Pope  Sixtus  V.,  on  his  elevation  to  the 
tiara,  energetically  resolved  to  put  down 
many  evil  habits  and  abuses  that  disgraced 
the  sacred  city.  Among  others  were  the 
numerous  and  bloody  conflicts  daily  taking 
place  between  the  antagonistic:  factions  of 
the  nobles.  As  a sure  preventive,  he  enacted 
that  whoever  carried  firearms,  whatever  rank 
he  bore,  should  be  condemned  to  death.  The 
young  prince  Ranuccio,  then  on  a visit  to  his 
uncle  the  Cardinal  Farnese,  in  a spirit  of 
reckless  bravado,  contrived  when  presented 
to  his  holiness  to  let  a pistol  fall,  as  if  by 
accident,  from  his  person. 

The  pontiff  was  not  one  to  overlook  such 
an  insult,  and — spite  of  the  entreaties  of  the 
cardinal  and  of  many  of  the  highest  nobility  of 
Rome,  backed  by  the  combined  prayers  and 
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threats  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Count 
Olivarez  — sentenced  the  young  prince  to 
execution  at  twenty-four  o’clock  (answering 
to  our  midnight).  Two  hours  only  were 
wanting  to  the  fatal  moment.  Ranuccio, 
scouting  the  idea  of  the  pope’s  daring  to 
fulfil  his  threat,  was  supping  with  his  young 
companions,  when  the  ministers  of  justice 
appeared,  conducted  him  to  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  and  formally  consigned  him  to  the 
governor. 

The  aspect  of  matters  was  now  really 
serious ; the  preparations  for  death  were 
rapidly  advancing ; the  monks  were  chaunt- 
ing  the  Vies  Irce ; when  Italian  astuteness 
bethought  itself  of  an  ingenious  stratagem. 
By  the  connivance  of  the  high  official  who 
superintended  the  public  clocks,  those  of  the 
castle  and  of  all  within  sound  of  the  gover- 
nor’s ears  were  put  back  ten  minutes  ; and 
at  the  moment  of  real  midnight  the  cardinal 
presented  himself  to  the  pontiff,  humbly 
requesting  an  order  for  the  delivery  of  the 
corpse  of  his  nephew,  that  that  at  least  might 
be  spared  for  burial  to  his  afflicted  family. 
The  pope,  thinking  his  orders  had  been 
obeyed,  gave  the  required  writing,  and  the 
cardinal  rushed  back  to  St.  Angelo  just  as 
the  Ve  profundis  was  being  chaunted.  It 
wanted  but  one  minute  of  the  time  when  the 
order  of  delivery  was  presented  to  the  gover- 
nor, who  hesitated  on  reading  it.  ‘ Why  is  it 
thus  worded?  Deliver  the  body  of  Ranuccio 
Farnese. ’ ‘ I received  the  paper  from  his  holi- 
ness seven  minutes  since,  and  your  excellency 
can  see  the  time  is  not  yet  expired.’  The 
governor  could  no  longer  resist ; and  the 
respited  youth  in  a few  minutes  was  bowling 
in  a chariot  along  the  road  to  Parma  as  fast 
as  four  horses  could  carry  him. 

Years  afterwards,  when  a scaffold  was 
erected  in  front  of  his  palace,  and  to  glut  the 
vengeance  or  appease  the  suspicions  of  the 
merciless  tyrant,  the  noble  Countess  of  Co- 
lorno  and  several  of  the  highest  aristocracy 
were  beheaded  in  sight  of  the  populace— 
the  duke  with  savage  delight  beholding  the 
execution  from  a window  of  the  palace — did 
no  remembrance  of  his  own  narrow  escape 
obtrude  itself  upon  the  unpitying  heart  of 
Ranuccio  ? 

The  Farnese  family  continued  to  rule  over 


Parma  and  Piacenza  till  1731,  when  the  male 
line  became  extinct ; but  the  female  repre- 
sentative, Elizabeth,  wife  of  Philip  Y.  of 
Spain,  cliaiming  possession,  the  duchy  was 
eventually  bestowed  on  her  younger  son,  Don 
Filippo,  after  his  elder  brother,  Don  Carlos, 
had  become  king  of  the  two  Sicilies.  Him- 
self, and  afterwards  his  son  Ferdinand, 
governed  so  wisely  that  Parma  became  one 
of  the  most  thriving  states  in  Italy. 

In  the  Napoleonic  turmoil  many  changes 
took  place ; the  duchy  was  united  to  France 
and  Ferdinand’s  son,  Ludovico,  made  king 
of  Etruria.  After  the  fall  of  Bonaparte,  his 
widow,  Maria  Louisa,  was  made  Duchess  of 
Parma  ; with  remainder  to  Ludovico,  who 
had  meanwhile  to  be  content  with  the  duchy 
of  Lucca.  At  the  death  of  the  ex-empress, 
Duke  Charles  succeeded  her,  but  did  not 
long  or  worthily  enjoy  his  dignity.  A con- 
spiracy was  formed  by  some  restless  agita- 
tors, taking  advantge  of  the  great  unpopu- 
larity of  the  duke’s  prime  minister — a 
ci-devant  English  liorse-jockey — and  he  was 
assassinated  in  the  open  street,  in  1852. 
His  widow,  who  must  have  been  highly 
loved  and  respected,  as  evinced  by  the  magni- 
ficent presentation  offering  alluded  to  above, 
and  whose  decease  took  place  not  long  since, 
reigned  on  behalf  of  her  children  for  awhile, 
till  the  bloodless  annexation  of  Parma  and 
its  dependencies  to  Victor  Emanuel. 

The  late  duchess  was  a stamp  collector, 
and  possessed  a choice  assortment  of  old 
Spanish  stamps.  Her  son,  now  residing  in 
Venice,  continues  to  add  to  the  collection. 
Ward,  the  stable  boy  or  jockey,  alluded  to 
above,  died  not  long  since  at  Vienna. 

A few  words,  in  conclusion,  respecting  the 
Parma  stamps.  The  first  series  contained 
but  three  individuals  and  were  superscribed 
as  for  the  Parma  states.  Though  nominally 
but  three,  the  5 centesimi  is  known  both  of 
a yellow  and  orange  colour.  This  latter 
stamp,  though  not  so  rare  as  it  formerly  was, 
is  still  difficult  to  be  met  with  unused.  The 
other  two  are  likewise  found  each  in  two  differ- 
ent shades  of  the  same  colour.  The  next  series 
bears  the  same  device,  but  in  lieu  of  being 
printed  in  colour  on  white  is  black  on  colour. 
Tlie  five  values,  with  the  exception  of  the 
blue  now  seldom  met  with  post-marked,  are 
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now  exceedingly  common,  particularly  the 
lilac.  We  engrave  the  10 
cent,  of  this  series,  black  im- 
pression, sometimes  on  white 
sometimes  on  slightly  tinted 
paper.  The  third  series,  of 
three  denominations — two  of 
which,  the  5 and  15  c.,  are  of 
varying  shades  of  colour — a 
few  years  ago  were  almost  unattainable  un- 
cancelled, and  rare  even  as  used  stamps  ; but, 
like  the  former  series,  whether  they  have  been 
reprinted  or  whether  the  small  country  post- 
offices  have  been  rummaged  to  hud  unused 
sheets,  numbers  are  now  offered  for  sale  in 
an  uncancelled  state. 

The  impressions  stamped  by  the  provi- 
sional government,  though  peculiarly  simple 
in  appearance,  tend  to  varify  a collection. 
Their  simplicity  and  rarity  combined  to 
obtain  for  them  the  pre-eminence  [we 
believe]  of  being  the  first  stamps  forged  to 
meet  the  increasing  demands  of  collectors  ; 
and  a fine  harvest  the  original  concoctors  of 
the  cheatery  contrived  to  make.  We  well 
remember  the  pretenders  fetching  eighteen- 
pence  or  more  each  on  the  Stamp  Exchange. 
Like  the  second  and  third  series,  whether 
reprints  or  salvages,  they  are  now  within  the 
reach  of  every  collector.  The  5 c.  light  and 
dark  green  and  the  40  c.  rose  or  red  may  be 
instanced  as  varieties.  The  two  stamps 
employed  as  a tax  on  foreign  newspapers 
entering  the  Parmesan  States  were  similar  in 
design  to  these,  but  being  printed  on  a 
coloured  ground  are  rather  more  attractive 
in  appearance.  Once  what  the  French  call 
‘ unfindable ,’  they  are  at  present  easily  ob- 
tained. 


NOTES  ON  ENVELOPE  STAMPS. 

BY  OVERY  TAYLOR. 

Those  collectors,  few  and  far  between,  who 
commenced  filling  their  albums  eight  or  nine 
years  ago,  must  have  found  need  of  but  little 
space  in  them  for  envelope  stamps.  At  that 
time  only  four  or  five  countries  besides  our 
own  had  adopted  them.  But  they  have 
since  been  regarded  with  such  favour  that 
not  less  than  sixteen  countries  * and  five  of 
* Reckoning  for  this  purpose  North  and  South  Germany, 
Finland,  and  Poland  as  separate  nations. 


our  own  colonies  now  use  them,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  they  will  spread  still  further. 
It  has  often  been  rumoured  that  France  was 
about  to  issue  a series,  but  it  has  not  yet 
been  forthcoming.  In  the  last  number  allu- 
sion was  made  to  the  appearance  in  Paris  of 
Spanish  envelope  essays,  and  it  would  not  be 
surprising  that  a country  which  so  early 
issued  adhesives,  and  has  since  been  so  pro- 
lific in  its  emissions,  should  extend  its 
patronage  to  a graceful  series  of  envelopes. 
We  ourselves,  a short  time  since,  saw  a very 
handsome  set  of  essays  for  Bavaria,  said  to 
have  been  proposed  for  adoption  about  four 
years  since  ; bearing  the  arms  of  that  country 
in  an  oval  frame,  and  the  value  in  words, — 
altogether  a striking  contrast  to  the  present 
well-known  adhesive  stamps. 

In  this  country,  envelopes  have  been  fail- 
ures ; the  public  has  never  taken  kindly  to 
them.  The  grotesque  Mulready  enjoyed  but 
a short  life,  and  the  subsequent  issue  has 
been  but  little  used.  Notwithstanding  the 
recommendation  of  the  Posted  Guide •,  so  little 
favour  have  they  found  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  penny,  they  are  only  impressed  to 
order,  and  are  consequently  almost  as  rare  as 
obsoletes.  Our  envelopes  vary  considerably 
in  character,  from  the  well-known  and  poorly- 
designed  penny  and  the  . rough  shilling  to  the 
really  elegant  twopenny  and  fourpenny. 

Our  colonial  envelopes  make  a good  show  ; 
indeed  the  Ceylon  issue  calls  for  the  admira- 
tion of  every  collector.  The  fineness  of  their 
lines,  the  splendid  relief  of  the  Queen’s  head, 
and  their  glowing  colours  combine  to  con- 
stitute them  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  their  kind. 
Those  of  Mauritius  and  India  are  deserving 
of  the  next  places,  whilst  the  Canadian  issue 
and  the  New  South  Wales  envelope  make  a 
rough  but  showy  rearguard. 

The  rare  Finland  envelopes  (an  engraving 
of  one  of  which  was  given  in  No.  18)  were 
the  first  used  on  the  continent,  and  in  the 
same  year  the  much  commoner  oval  issue 
superseded  them.  A fact  lately  came  to  our 
knowledge  which  illustrates  the  extreme  par- 
simony of  the  Finland  postal  officials.  Upon 
the  present  issue  being  decided  on,  a number 
of  the  old  envelopes  remained  in  stock.  As 
collectors  are  aware,  these — like  the  Russian 
and  Polish — bore  the  impression  on  the  flap 
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of  the  envelope  instead  of  the  back  ; this 
impression  on  each  one  was  struck  through 
with  a pen  and  ink  to  cancel  it,  and  the  new 
design  stamped  on  the  back.  These  enve- 
lopes are  of  course  very  rare,  only  a few 
having  found  their  way  to  this  country.  It 
was  not  until  nine  years  after  envelopes  had 
been  used  in  Finland  that  they  were  issued 
by  Russia  proper.  In  1854  the  5 and  1 kop., 
intended  for  circulation  in  St.  Petersburg 
alone,  was  issued,  and  four  years  after  the 
series  now  in  use  throughout  the  empire 
came  out.  They  are  characterised  by  the 
fineness  of  the  lines  forming  the  groundwork, 
and  the  fact  that  the  upper  portion  of  the 
inscription  is  in  colour  and  fiat  and  the  lower 
in  white  relief.  The  10  kop.  shows  the 
design  to  the  greatest  advantage,  the  arms 
standing  out  very  distinctly  from  the  centre 
of  the  disc.  The  Polish  envelopes  are  hardly 
more  than  rough  copies  of  the  Russian,  but 
the  odd  kopec  for  the  paper  is  not  charged 
on  them  as  on  the  latter. 

Before  us  lies  a set  of  old  Prussian  in  all 
their  immaculate  beauty  and  charming  variety 
of  colour.  The  three  lowest  values  are  oval, 
the  four  higher  are  octagonal,  but  the  7 s.  gr. 
has  the  king’s  head  in  an  inner  oval.  The 
figure  denoting  value  is  in  this  stamp  and  in 
the  1,  2,  and  3 s.  gr.  at  the  bottom,  but  in 
the  4,  5,  and  6 s.  gr.  at  the  top.  The  pattern 
of  the  border  is  different  in  each.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  neck  on  each  one  the  word 
schilling  is  embossed,  but  the  letters  are  too 
minute  to  be  distinguished  by  the  naked  eye. 
Frederick  William  IV.  appears  to  much 
greater  advantage  on  the  envelopes  than  on 
the  adhesives.  On  the  hitter  he  appears 
quite  emaciated,  whilst  on  the  former  there 
is  an  expression  of  intellectual  activity,  of 
refinement,  we  might  almost  say  of  refined 
cunning.  Few  collectors  can  avoid  insti- 
tuting a comparison  between  the  envelopes 
which  bore  that  fine  portrait  and  their 
inscription- defaced  successors  ; indeed,  in  no 
instance  is  the  change  from  ‘ heads’  to  ‘arms’ 
more  regretable  than  in  that  of  Prussia. 

The  old  issue  of  Saxony,  which  appeared 
in  1856,  bore  the  head  of  king  John  to  the 
left,  and  whilst  rivalling  the  Prussian  in 
beauty,  was  inferior  to  it  in  colour.  The 
present  series  has  a neat  appearance,  and  is 


much  superior  to  its  adhesive  congeners ; its 
engraver  having  wisely  dispensed  with  nu- 
merals of  value  as  ornaments. 

In  1857  envelopes  bearing  the  head  of  the 
ci-devant  Duke  of  Cumberland  were  issued  in 
Hanover,  and  we  are  glad  that  they  have  not 
yet  given  place  to  an  ‘ arms  ’ issue.  The 
only  alterations  which  have  been,  made  in 
them  consist  in  the  substitution  of  groschen 
for  si  lb.  GROSCHEN,  and  the  repetition  of  the 
figure  of  value  on  a circular  white  relieved 
space  on  each  side  and  its  omission  from  the 
bottom.  But  in  Hanover  an  envelope  for 
local  use  preceded  the  issue  of  adhesives  ; the 
first  of  the  ‘ bestellgeld  freis  ’; — a handstamped 
impression  of  a bugle  horn  in  circle — being 
issued  in  1850,  and  the  first  adhesive  stamps 
not  until  1851.  Since  then  two  other  local 
envelopes  have  been  issued  ; the  galloping 
horse  being  the  current  representative. 

The  much-admired  Baden  came  into  use 
in  1857,  and  have  continued  current  without 
any  change,  except  that  of  colour. 

1861  a.d.  was  a favourable  year  for  the 
subjects  of  our  notice.  In  it  Austria,  North 
and  South  Germany,  Oldenburg,  and  Bremen 
commenced  issuing  envelopes,  but  in  the 
whole  number  there  is  little  worthy  of  re- 
mark. The  insignificant  Austrians,  in  which 
the  certainly  fine  countenance  of  Kaiser 
Franz  was  libelled,  have  already  retired  from 
public  life,  and  given  place  to  the  ‘ arms  ’ 
series,  the  offspring  of  a c bureaucratic  ’ 
imagination.  The  issue  of  the  German 
States  is  plain,  and  nothing  more.  The 
Oldenburg  series,  an  enlarged  copy  of  the 
new  adhesives,  has  since  changed  colour, 
and  the  obsoletes  have  already  become 
scarce.  Bremen  commenced  with  a hand- 
stamped  envelope,  only  surpassed  in  simpli- 
city by  that  rare  one  which  does  duty  for  the 
town  of  Brunswick,  and  has  rested  contented 
with  its  work.  The  Brunswickers,  of  which 
we  are  here  reminded,  came  out  in  1860,  and 
probably  about  the  same  time  the  Mecklen- 
burg series — which  takes  rank  as  the  finest 
of  those  in  which  the  ‘ arms  ’ is  the  principal 
feature — saw  the  light.  In  1862  Wurtem- 
burg  introduced  ‘ covers,’  in  which  the  Ger- 
man fashion  of  numerals  in  the  centre  was 
followed  with  ugly  effect.  Contemporaneously 
with  the  new  issue  of  adhesives,  and  similar 
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in  all  respects  to  them,  the  Lubeck  envelopes 
appeared ; a well-engraved  set  forming  as 
yet  the  last  issued  in  Europe.  The  Canadian 
already  referred  to,  and  those  of  the  United 
States  are  the  only  sets  hitherto  issued  on 
the  American  continent.  The  old  issues  of 
the  latter  are  quite  unworthy  of  the  country 
in  which  they  were  current,  so  rough  and 
inelegant  are  they  ; hut  the  present  series, 
done  in  a unique  but  fine  style,  does  credit 
to  the  designer,  and  makes  brilliant  the  page 
which  they  fill  in  the  collector’s  album. 

We  alluded  at  the  commencement  to  the 
fact  that  the  high-priced  English  envelopes 
do  not  find  a sale.  It  is  noticeable  that  the 
m ore  costly  continentals  are  also  failures.  The 
highest  value  of  the  old  Prussian  was  7 s.  gr., 
of  the  new  issue  3 s.  gr. ; of  the  old  Saxony 
10  n.  gr.,  of  the  new  issue  5 n.  gr. ; of  the 
old  Austrian  35  kr.,  of  the  new  issue  25  kr. 
Among  current  envelopes  the  Ceylon  two- 
shilling  and  one-and-ninepenny  are  the  most 
expensive,  and  after  them  the  United  States’ 
40  c. 


No.  y. 

ADDENDA  to  MOUNT  BROWN’S  CAT- 
ALOGUE OF  BRITISH,  COLONIAL, 
AND  FOREIGN  POSTAGE  STAMPS. 
Fifth  Edition. 

BY  MOUNT  BROWN. 

Argentine  (Confckratiflir. 

Inscription  [corrientes],  head  to  left.  Black 
imp.  on  col.  paper ; red.  Value  not 
indicated. 

Green. 

iritis!  Columbia. 

LOCAL  STAMP. 

Barnard’s  Cariboo  express  paid.  Black  imp. ; 
oblong. 

Orange-red. 

€anata. 

Aug.,  1864.  Name , diademed  head  of  Queen 
Victoria  to  left  in  oval , figure  indicating 
value  in  each  angle.  Col.  imp. ; red. 

2 cents  rose. 

fenmatlt. 

Inscription  [khl.  post,  frm.],  sword  and  sceptre 


in  saltire  crowned , in  oval , value  in  each 
spandril.  Col.  imp. ; red. 

16s.  pale- ash. 

ircat  iritain. 

Head  of  Queen  Victoria  with  diadem  to  left , 
letters  in  each  angle , small  figures  in  bor- 
dering on  each  side.  Col.  imp. ; red. 

Id.  red,  8c.  each  side. 

Id.  ,,  7 c.  ,,  ,, 

Id.  „ 74  „ 

M.  „ 78  „ „ 

Id.  „ 82  „ 

ENVELOPES. 

Same  devices  as  on  page  29,  two  impressions 
on  one  envelope. 

6d.  violet  and  Id.  rose=  7d.  on  white 
paper. 

6d.  violet  and  Id.  rose  = 7d.  on  blue 
paper. 

ENVELOPE  ESSAYS. 

Same  device  as  No.  5,  page  30.  Col.  imp. ; 
oval. 

Violet. 

Same  device  as  No.  18,  page  32.  Col.  imp. ; 
oval. 

Green. 

Rose. 

ittssia. 

FINLAND  ENVELOPE. 

Arms  crowned  over  two  bugle  horns,  value  on 
each  side,  hand  printed.  Col.  imp.;  Ivans-, 
versely  oval. 

20  kop.  slate-green. 

^antoit!  islaniis. 

August,  1864. — Bust  of  King  in  an  oval  frame, 
name  [piawaii]  above,  inscription  [elua 
keneta]  beloiv,  figure  indicating  value  in 
upper  angles.  Col.  imp. ; red. 

2 (cents)  vermilion. 

teirania. 

Name,  St.  George  and  Dragon  in  circle  within 
transverse  oval  containing  value  in  words. 
Col.  imp. ; red. 

5 s.  brown. 

St.  George  and  Dragon  in  circle  ivithin  upright 
oval,  containing  name  and  value  in  words,. 
Col.  imp. ; red. 

10  s.  orange. 
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Into  States. 

LOCAL  LABELS. 

Barr's  penny  dispatch.  Col.  imp. ; oblong. 

Red. 

I).  0.  Blood  8f  Go.  for  the  post-office  city  des- 
patch paid.  Black  imp. ; circular. 

impels. 

LOCAL  LABELS. 

Aug.,  1864. — Rectangular  frame  inscribed  san 
tomas  la  guiara  pTO  cabello,  and  con- 
taining inscription  [paquete]  and  value  in 
words  under  a steam  vessel,  date  indicated. 
Col.  imp. ; rect.- 
real  pink . 

2 reales  green. 

Mttrteinlmct. 

1864. — Same  device  as  1860,  page  94.  Col. 
imp. ; square. 

6 kreuzer  blue. 

9 ,,  red-brown. 

18  ,,  pale  orange. 

All  references  are  made  to  the  fifth  edition  ; 
and  where  a note  of  interrogation  is  placed 
before  the  description  of  a stamp,  it  implies 
that  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  its  authen- 
ticity as  a postage  label,  and  any  information 
respecting  it  would  be  acceptable. 

N.B. — The  blue  and  black  Russian  label  of 
1863,  5 kopecs  is  no  longer  to  be  used, 
the  new  5 kop.  lilac  takes  its  place. 


NEWLY-ISSUED,  OR  INEDITED 
STAMPS. 


We  are  given  to  understand,  from  a reliable 
correspondent,  that  the  essays  of  which  the 
impressions  below  are  fac-similes,  have  been 


actually  submitted  to  the  United  States’ 
government  for  approval,  or  we  should  have 
been  disposed  to  mistake  them  for  Ham- 
burgians,  or  specimens  of  a Yankee  engra- 


ver’s jocosity.  In  the  face  of  assurance  to 
the  contrary,  we  can  but  offer  an  Irishman’s 
opinion,  to  the  effect  that  they  are  fair 
specimens  of  retrograde  progression.  By 
depicting  Acadian  faces  with  the  character- 
istic head  adornments  of  Cooper’s  wildindians, 
we  suppose  the  designer  meant  to  typify  the 
savage  ferocity  now  engendered  in  his  fellow- 
cifizens.  In  sooth,  the  gentlemen  above 
depicted  look  ready  enough  to  scalp  each 
other  in  approved  style.  Each  value  is  re- 
peated in  black,  rose,  violet,  and  blue. 

The  two  other  essays  given  below  are 
much  more  attractive  in  appearance;  but 
though  a step  or  two  in  advance  of  cap-of- 
liberty-bearing  head  of  the  Buenos  Ayres 
stamps,  are  far,  far  in  arrear  of  the  un- 
equalled series  of  the  French  republic.  We 
suppose  the  type  is  American.  It  certainly 
is  neither  Greek  nor  Roman.  The  two  im- 
pressions cannot  be  placed  so  as  to  face  each 
other.  In  the  present  state  of  affairs,  they 
could  not  do  so  without  blushing.  Like  the 
preceding,  they  are  printed  in  the  same  four 
different  colours. 


We  may  next  notice  another  essay  for  the 
honour  of  representing  the  forthcoming  issue 
for  Belgium.  It  precisely  follows  the  rather 
limiting  requisitions  prescribed  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  quoted  in  a previous  number  of 
this  magazine.  We  are  writing  this  in  the 
inspiring  natal  place  of  the  great  Virgil,  but 
we  would  defy  that  sweetest  of  poets  himself, 
were  he  now  living,  to  poetise  a description 
of  this  most  prosaic  and  commonplace  looking 
of  stamps.  We  suppose  Horace  would  style 
it  ‘ simplex  munditiis ,’  and  it  is  certainly 
simple  enough. 

The  profile  of  King  Leopold,  turned 
towards  the  left,  nearly  fills  the  whole  field. 
Above,  in  a semicircle,  is  belgique  ; below, 
in  another,  dix  cents.  In  the  left-hand 
upper  corner  is  an  almost  microscopic  10,  in 
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the  right  cs ; and  in  the  lower  corners,  A on 
one  side  and  the  figure  1 on  the  other. 

What  this  latter  device  typifies  we  know 
not ; most  assuredly  the  engraver  could  not 
mean  to  imply  at  once  his  knowledge  of 
English  and  expose  his  own  vanity,  by  dub- 
bing his  production  as  A 1 ! It  is  much 
more  probable  that  he  designed  to  adopt  our 
system  of  numbering  the  individual  stamps 
in  every  sheet,  and  meant  the  next  in  suc- 
cession to  be  A 2,  A 3,  and  so  on. 

The  Italian  Segna  Tassa  stamp  for  unpaid 
letters,  has  been  altered  in  hue  from  a yellow 
to  a dull  orange  colour. 


This  pair  of  delicate,  unpretending  stamps 
—one  of  which,  the  Victoria,  was  noted  in 
our  last,  and  the  other  has  been  expected  a 
considerable  time— will  be  interesting  addi- 
tions to  our  albums.  Different  shades  of 
violet  or  violet-brown  have  annually  coloured 
the  twopenny  Victorias ; and  we  think  the 
stamp  under  notice,  though  of  a similar  type, 
rather  an  improvement  on  the  last  fourpenny 
issue.  We  are  surprised,  however,  that  a 
different  hue  was  not  chosen  for  the  2 cents 
Canada,  and  should  imagine  its  great  simi- 
larity to  the  1 cent,  should  the  latter  not  be 
withdrawn  from  circulation,  would  tend  to 
create  confusion. 

The  cut  representing 
the  novel  emission  of  the 
Hawaiian  kingdom,  can  give 
but  a faint  idea  of  the  ex- 
treme brilliancy  of  colour  of 
the  original  stamp,  which  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  10 
c.  Nova  Scotia.  On  com- 
parison of  the  two  indivi- 
duals, it  is  self-evident  they  emanate  from 
the  press  of  the  same  engravers,  to  wit,  the 
American  Bank-Note  Company. 

We  have  now  actually  to  describe  and 
depict  another  private  office  stamp  of  our 


own  country.  In  this  instance,  not  England 
but  Scotland  af- 
fords the  specimen. 
The  figure  repre- 
sents the  stamp  ex- 
cept in  hue,  which 
is  pale  green. 

The  following  is 
from  the  Scotsman 
alluding  to  this 
stamp  : 4 The  Cale- 
donian Railway  has 
just  adopted  a plan 
for  the  transmission 
of  single  copies  of 
newspapers  by  rail  which  is  likely  to  prove  of 
great  use  to  newspaper  readers  on  that  line, 
and  in  the  locality  it  traverses  : the  system  is 
simply  an  issue  of  farthing  stamps,  prepared 
after  the  fashion  of  postage  stamps ; per- 
forated and  gummed  like  these,  they  are  sold 
in  sheets  containing  a dozen,  the  price  of  the 
sheet  being,  of  course,  threepence.’ 

We  feel  assured  that  postal  collectors  will 
be  gratified  by  the  description  of  two  re- 
suscitated specimens  of  emissions  that  have 
certainly  existed,  but  whose  history,  date  of 
currency,  and — in  one  instance — even  locality 
is  partially  shrouded  in  obscurity. 

We  have  ourselves  seen  both  individuals  ; 
one  of  them  as  much  as  two  years  ago — - 
before  this  magazine  was  in  circulatiom — and 
had  frequently  thought  of  describing  it  from 
memory,  in  hopes  some  of  our  numerous  and 
able  corespondents  could  afford  an  inkling  of 
information  respecting  it. 

The  type  we  are  alluding  to  is  engraved 
from  an  original  in  the  August  number  of 
Moens’  Stamp-Collector' s Journal , from  which 
we  take  the  liberty  of  transcribing  the  full 
description  ; premising  that  the  editor  of 
that  work  doubts  its  previous  existence  as  a 
postage  stamp,  and  thinks  it  merely  one  of  a 
series  of  essays  submitted  to  the  government 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  after  the  circulation  of  the 
well-known  but  rare  ships  was  withdrawn. 
In  contravention  of  this,  we  beg  to  note  that 
the  specimen  we  had  in  our  own  hands  was 
postmarked,  and  most  probably  formed  one 
of  a set  in  use  anterior  to  the  issue  of  what 
are  universally  considered  the  earliest  stamps 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  We  would  add  that  the 
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individual  we  saw  was  tlie  blue  one,  and  we 
regret  to  say,  being  lent  to  a party  for  in- 
spection, was  never  again  forthcoming,  so 
that  all  trace  of  its  present  whereabouts  is 
lost. 

We  remarked  above  that  the  native  place 
of  the  stamp  under  survey  was  obscurely 
known  ; still,  from  the  letters  Bs  and  As  in  the 
lower  corners,  as  well  as  its  having  been,  to 
all  appearance,  designed  by  the  concoctors  of 
the  Buenos  Ayres  ships,  we  imagine  Mons. 
Moens  is  right  in  assigning  it  that  locality.* 

The  size  and  form  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  last-mentioned  stamps.  In  the  frame- 
work above  is  correos,  and  below,  the  value 
in  the  middle,  and,  as  we  said  before,  letters 
betokening  its  locality  in  each  corner.  The 
side  of  the  frame  bears  a slight  ornamental 
pattern.  An  oval  oblong  in  the  centre  con- 
tains the  representation  of  a landscape,  exhi- 
biting trees,  mountains,  the  sea,  and  the 
rising  sun ; and  in  the  foreground  a horse- 
man, in  South  American  costume,  furiously 
galloping  away  with  back  turned  from  the 
beholder. 

The  spandrils  between  the  oval  and  the 
framework  are  filled  in  with  colour.  The 
several  values  are  4 reales  gold-yellow,  6 r. 
green,  8 r.  dark  violet,  and  10  r.  blue.  The 
last-mentioned  is  the  one  we  observed  our- 
selves. 

From  the  same  source  we  derive  the  infor- 
mation that  the  shilling  postage  stamp  of 
Tasmania  is  now  perforated.  If  so,  most 
probably  all  the  others  are,  or  soon  will  be, 
similarly  improved. 

The  other  hitherto  undescribed,  and,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe — to  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  collectors — totally  un- 
known, impression  is  a Brunswick  issue.  We 
chanced  to  be  in  Mons.  Moens’  depot,  at 
Brussels,  when  a parcel  was  brought  in  from 
that  country,  containing  a postage- stamp 
album  sent  for  sale,  and  among  the  contents 
was  the  specimen  w^e  are  writing  about.  Even 
Mons.  Moens  himself,  who  might  be  supposed 
from  his  early  connection  with  the  movement 
to  be  well  up  in  acquaintance  with  every 

* In  this  supposition  we  are  confirmed  by  a corres- 
pondent whose  letter  appears  in  this  number,  and  who 
has  sent  us  a specimen,  of  which  we  will  give  an  engraving 
in  our  next  magazine. 


continental  stamp,  had  never  before  seen  or 
heard  of  it. 

We  proceed  with  its  description,  hoping 
the  mention  of  this  rare  specimen — which  is 
proposed  to  be  engraved  in  the  next  month’s 
Timbre-Poste — will  draw  forth  further  and 
fuller  information  respecting  itself  and  pro- 
bable congeners. 

The  stamp  is  square  ; the  ground  dull 
brown  ; letters  and  device  in  relief,  of  a very 
slightly  tinted  blue  colour.  In  the  centre  is 
a circle,  containing  the  conventional  crown 
and  horse  of  Brunswick.  This  is  enclosed 
in  a square  frame,  bearing  on  the  top, 
braunsweig  ; below,  2 groschen  ; on  each 
side,  frei  ; and  the  figure  2 at  all  four 
corners. 

CURRENT  STAMP  FORGERIES. 

BY  EDWARD  L.  PEMBERTON,  AUTHOR  OF  c FORGED 
STAMPS  : HOW  TO  DETECT  THEM.’ 

Although  some  time  has  elapsed  since  the 
appearance  of  my  last  paper,  comparatively 
few  forgeries  have  sprung  into  existence 
since  that  date.  I will  therefore  give  a brief 
summary  of  the  productions  of  those  4 emi- 
nent dealers  ’ at  Hamburg — Spiro  Brothers 
— which  are  made  (and  sold)  by  the  thousand 
as  facsimiles , and  may  be  purchased  as  such 
from  some  few  dealers,  but  usually  as  genuine, 
at  the  small  charge  of  one  penny  per  copy ; 
a guarantee,  twopence  extra.  c Spiro’s  series  ’ 
at  present  includes  the  following  important 
works,  and  they  will  shortly  be  followed  by 
others  of  an  equally  attractive  nature 

Brazil. — 80,  60,  90,  first  issue. 

British  Guiana. — 1,  2,  4,  8,  12,  24  cents. 

Finland. — -Envelope  5,  10  kop.,  transverse 
oval. 

Greece.— 1,  2,  5,  10,  20,  40,  80  lepta. 

Hamburg. — 1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  9 schilling. 

India. — §§  1 anna. 

Liberia. — 6,  12,  24  cents. 

Lubeck. — 1859. 

Modena. — Tassa  Gazette. 

Nevis. — Id. 

New  Caledonia. — 10  cent. 

Nicaragua. — 5 cent. 

Sandwich  Islands. — 1 c.  black,  13  c.  red. 

Saxony. — 1850  3 pf.  red. 

Sicily. — J,  1,  2,  5,  10,  20,  50  grani. 
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Tuscany. — 1,  2,  4,  6,  9 craz.,  1 quattr. 

„ 1,  <5,  10,  20,  40  centes. 

These,  the  principal  contents  of  these 
dealers’  packets  of  stamps,  are  for  the  most 
part  fairly  executed,  and  rather  close  imita- 
tions ; but  they  are  all  lithographed,  whereas 
most  of  the  stamps  they  counterfeit  are  die- 
printed.  The  following  observations  on  these 
forgeries — we  beg  the  makers’  pardon,  these 
fac-similes — are  intended  more  for  the  inexpe- 
rienced collector  than  for  the  old-established 
one  ; there  is  something  essentially  false  about 
the  appearance  of  these  stamps  to  the  eyes  of 
the  experienced  in  matters  ‘ stampy,’  or,  to 
nse  a more  orthodox  but  less  pronouncable 
word,  timbromaniacal.  There  is,  too,  a cer- 
ta  n newness  about  them  most  incompatable 
with  their  pretended  age ; and  they  are  all 
more  or  less  washed  out  in  appearance,  as  if 
‘ got  up  ’ as  cheaply  as  possible. 

Brazil. — Real  stamps  of  this  first  issue  are 
most  beautifully  executed,  the  background  is 
of  engine-turned  lines  of  dots ; the  forgery 
tries  to  imitate  this  by  a coarse  array  of  dots. 
The  imitation  looks  uncomfortably  new  and 
white. 

British  Guiana.- — I have  previously  de- 
scribed these,  and  from  that  description  it 
appears  that  the  following  are  the  most 
salient  points  of  difference.  Forgery : the 
u of  damus  slants  clearly  to  the  left  hand,  and 
above  the  tops  of  the  letters  of  British  there 
is  a very  clear  margin  of  colour ; whereas  in 
the  real  stamp  the  tops  of  the  letters  of 
British  all  but  touch  the  edge  of  the  stamp, 
though  the  bottoms  of  the  letters  have  a 
little  more  space  left  below  them. 

Danish  2 R.  B.  S. — In  the  genuine  stamp 
the  figure  2 is  not  quite  square,  the  point 
(or  lowest  part)  of  the  down  stroke  pointing 
outwards  in  a decided  way  towards  the  left- 
hand  lower  corner ; in  the  forgery  the  figure 
is  square,  i.  e.,  this  point  points  downwards 
and  does  not  extend  beyond  the  level  of  the 
top  of  the  figure,  as  it  does  in  the  real 
stamp.  In  the  genuine  the  horn  below  the 
value,  has  the  shading  of  the  curl  of  the  horn 
forming  a complete  circle  of  dots,  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  horn  is  very  thin  and  is  pointed 
towards  the  left-hand  upper  corner ; in  this 
forgery  the  curl  is  shaded  by  dots,  but  they 
do  not  form  a -circle  as  in  the  genuine;  the 


mouthpiece  of  the  horn  is  broadish  and  not 
pointed,  and  being  curved  cannot  be  said  to 
point  upwards,  although  it  does  so  in  a slight 
degree. 

Finland. — The  envelopes  are  good  imita- 
tions, but  they  have  an  unwholesome  look 
about  them  ; being  printed  on  very  thin 
paper,  the  hue  of  anything  on  which  they 
may  be  placed  shows  through  their  own 
dingy  whiteness.  These  are  lithographed, 
the  originals  are  block-printed  ; these  are 
printed  upon  a thin  paper,  whilst  the  origi- 
nals are  upon  a tolerably  -thick  one  ; the 
reprints  are  npon  various  papers,  but  origi- 
nals are  usually  upon  a rather  dull  surfaced 
paper. 

Greece. — Compare  the  Hamburg  produc- 
tion with  a 20  c.  of  France,  the  background 
in  the  case  of  a genuine  Greek  will  be  as 
clear  and  fine  as  that  of  the  French  stamp, 
not  so  this  ‘ fac-simile.’ 

Hamburg. — In  all  genuine  Hamburg  the  k 
of  postmarke  has  the  upper  stroke — the  thin 
one — considerably  longer  than  the  lower  or 
thick  one.  The  upper  stroke  of  the  E of  the 
same  word,  is  either  rather  curved  down- 
wards or  else  a trifle  cramped. 

Liberia.- — The  12  c.  is  a far  superior 
imitation  to  the  6 and  24  c.  In  the  6 c.  the 
toe  of  Liberty  touches  the  border,  in  the 
12  c.  the  spear  is  not  shaded  anywhere 
throughout  the  length  of  the  staff,  in  the 
24  c.  there  is  a break  in  the  stone  below  the 
word  Liberia  ; the  genuine  stamps  are  as 
follows  :6c.,  the  toe  does  not  touch  the 
border  ; 12  c.,  the  staff  of  the  spear  is  shaded 
in  the  upper  length ; 24  c.,  the  lowest  break 
in  the  stone  is  rather  above  the  level  of  the 
word  Liberia.  The  postmark  of  these  fac- 
similes shows  the  words  Liberia  monrowa, 
instead  of  Monrovia  as  it  should  be.  I do 
not  feel  sure  that  this  12  c.  is  one  of  Spiro’s 
make,  but  it  always  appears  in  company 
with  the  much  inferior  6 and  24  c. 

Modena,  Tassa  Gazette. — The  dots  after 
and  by  cent  10  are  not  very  large ; they  are 
very  large  and  very  round  in  the  real  stamp. 
A genuine  tassa  gazette  used  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  of  rarities,  but  reprinting  has 
done  its  work  in  this  instance  towards 
depreciating  the  value  of  post-marked  copies. 

Nevis  Id. — It  may  be  known  by  the  ex- 
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treme  whiteness  of  the  background  and  the 
coarseness  of  the  general  execution.  This  is 
one  of  the  imitations  which  are  unsuccessful. 

New  Caledonia. — Price,  and  the  company 
that  the  specimen  is  with  will  readily  deter- 
mine that  this  Hamburg  individual  is  false. 

Nicaragua. — The  original  stamps  are  mag- 
nificent steel  engravings,  the  forgeries — or 
fac- similes,  as  dealers  term  these  unwel- 
come unrealities — are  lithographed,  and  are 
very  bad  as  regards  the  lettering,  which  is 
not  uniform.  These  three  last-mentioned 
stamps  are  all  very  new  and  very  clean,  but 
with  a decidedly  disreputable  air  about  them. 

Sandwich  Islands  13  c.— In  the  genuine 
stamp  there  is  a very  small  dot  after  united 
STATES,  which  is  wanting  in  the  imitation. 
The  imitation  has  a very  coarse  look  about  it 
and  is  badly  engraved,  especially  the  king’s 
hair,  which  is  scarcely  at  all  shaded.  The 
1 c.  in  most  genuine  copies  has  the  small  i 
below,  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  large 
central  one.  It  is  a very  rare  thing  to  see 
post-marked  specimens  in  England  of  this 
stamp,  or,  indeed,  of  any  one  of  these  Sand- 
wich Islands’  stamps. 

Saxony. — This  imitation  has  been  described 
recently.  Every  letter  of  the  real  stamp  is  ] 
clear  and  bold,  those  of  the  imitation  are  j 
clear  but  not  thick  enough  in  the  thick  j 
strokes  ; it  fails  principally  in  the  work  upon  | 
the  central  figure  3,  which  should  be  com- 
posed of  marks  very  like  small  figures  3,  and 
placed  in  all  positions. 

Sicily. — Every  line  of  the  lettering  on  the 
Hamburg-made  Sicilians  is  clear ; not  so,  to 
any  great  extent,  in  originals.  The  b of 
bollo  should  always  commence  rather  above 
the  white  (line  in  the  frame)  below  the  head, 
in  the  ‘fac-simile’  it  is  just  before  the  level 
of  this  line. 

Tuscany. — These  stamps  I have  described 
in  this  magazine,  by  which  the  reader  will 
observe  that  the  position  of  the  crown  on  the 
lion’s  head  is  the  distinctive  mark  by  which 
the  genuineness  of  the  specimen  is  to  be 
determined.  In  this  imitation  the  crown  on 
the  lion’s  head  is  exactly  under  or  else  a 
shade  to  the  right  of  the  t in  postale  above 
it.  In  the  genuine  stamp  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  crown  is  invariably  a trifle  to  the 
left  of  the  t of  postale.  This  will  apply  with 


still  greater  distinctness  to  the  fac-similes  of 
the  provisional  stamps,  the  real  ones  having 
the  crown  very  perceptibly  to  the  left  side  of 
the  T of  postale.  I have  lately  had  ah 
opportunity  of  examining  two  forged  Tus- 
cany, viz.,  2 soldi  on  blue  and  on  white. 
The  specimens  I have  before  me  are  upon  a 
rather  stout  paper,  gummed  with  very  clear, 
strong  gum  ; and  are  watermarked  in  imita- 
tion of  the  very  curious  knot-like  mark 
observable  on  the  oldest  and  purest  tinted 
bine  paper  Tuscany.  The  watermark,  how- 
ever, in  the  paper  of  the  forgery  somewhat 
resembles  an  ivy  leaf,  being  too  broad  in  the 
central  part  and  not  quite  straggling  enough 
to  be  a good  imitation  of  that  on  the  veri- 
table Tuscan  stamps.  The  watermark  is 
made  identical  in  both  blue  and  white  paper 
by  the  forgers,  though  as  a rule  that  of  the 
white  paper  issues  is  of  perpendicular  lines, 
crossing  and  forming  ellipses.  There  are 
faults  in  the  engraving  which  would  require 
much  space  to  detail,  being  very  difficult  to 
describe  from  their  minuteness.  The  shading 
on  the  back  of  the  lion  is,  in  the  forgery,  of 
dots,  each  one  clear : this  only  applies  to  the 
uppermost  lines  of  shading  on  the  creature’s 
back.  In  genuine  ones  the  dots  forming  these 
lines  of  shading  run  one  into  another,  so  that 
the  shading  is  formed  of  irregular  oblongs  in 
addition  to  dots.  The  dots — excepting  the 
very  uppermost  line,  i.e.,  immediately  below 
the  mane  — are  never  so  clear  as  to  be 
counted  with  precision. 

Venezuela.  — These  fac-similes  are  very 
good,  but  if  it  is  remembered  that  some  of 
the  letters  of  venezolana  always  touch  the 
lower  line  of  the  scroll  in  which  the  word  is 
placed,  one  will  not  be  misled  by  them  ; the 
lettering,  too,  is  seldom  regular.  Then, 
again,  the  eagle  is  very  strongly  shaded 
down  to  the  point  of  each  wing,  whereas 
they  are  made  here  to  be  quite  light  and  un- 
shaded at  the  tips. 

I have  just  received  a 5 c.  Dutch  Indies 
which  seems  to  have  claims  upon  the  Ham- 
burg dealers  for  its  existence.  It  presents 
the  washy  colouring,  the  whiteness  of  paper, 
and  general  unhealthy  look  of  Spiro  Bro.’s 
efforts.  A glance  at  this  specimen,  when  by 
the  side  of  a real  one,  would  be  sufficient  to 
determine  the  following  as  very  striking 
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differences.  The  face  of  the  king  is  quite 
unshaded  on  the  right-hand  side  (drawing 
an  imaginary  line  down  the  nose  and  in- 
cluding the  right-hand  side  of  the  forehead) ; 
the  collar  and  ear  to  the  right  are  scarcely 
at  all  shaded.  All  the  letters  of  post  the 
same  size  ; the  dolphins  (which  embellish 
the  top  corners)  have  a very  stony  look, 
especially  as  regards  the  eyes  ; and  the 
whole  stamp  boasts  very  little  shading,  and 
that  little  is  very  scratchy.  Though  rather 
full-blown  in  appearance,  the  king  is  deci- 
dedly forbidding  in  expression,  and  scarcely 
improves  on  close  inspection.  Do  these 
points  agree  with  the  beautifully-executed  j 
original  P Does  the  counterfeit  depict  the 
suavity  on  the  countenance  of  the  real  king  ? 
As  my  allotted  space  is  now  filled,  my 
readers  can  resolve  this  point  at  their  leisure. 


REVIEWS  of  POSTAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

Postage  Stamps  Illustrated.  A general  nomen- 
clature of  every  postage  stamp , and  fac- 
similes of  all  types  issued  up  to  the  present 
time  in  the  different  countries  of  the  ivorld , 
from  1840  to  1864.  By  J.  B.  Moens, 
translated  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Viner.  London  : 
Grumel  & Michel. 

This  valuable  publication  is  a translation  of 
the  letter-press  appertaining  to  the  French 
work  of  Mons.  Moens,  the  well-known  Brus- 
sels promoter  of  the  postage  stamp  move- 
ment. So  rapid,  however,  has  been  the 
addition  of  novel  types,  that  many  more  are 
interpolated  in  the  text  of  this  translation 
even,  than  appeared  in  the  French  original. 

The  types  represented  in  the  Illustrations 
being  merely  engraved  reproductions  irre- 
spective of  language,  the  present  volume  is 
equally  calculated  for  binding  up  with  that 
part  containing  them  as  was  the  French  ver- 
sion. In  either  case  a handsome,  instructive, 
and  useful  volume  is  completed  which  ought 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  postal  amateur, 
and  we  trust  ere  long  the  spirited  publisher 
will  find  it  his  interest  to  engage  translators 
for  the  German  and  Italian  tongues. 

Independently  of  the  carefully- written 
descriptions  of  and  references  to  the  engrav- 
ings in  the  Illustrations , the  work  is  replete 
with  much  information  both  of  interest  and 


utility.  A preface  embracing  more  than  a 
dozen  pages  gives  a complete  account  of 
postal  arrangements  or  means  of  transmitting 
despatches  from  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Great 
to  the  days  of  Rowland  Hill,  inclusive  of  a 
full  history  of  that  (to  early  collectors)  once 
most  mysterious  office  of  Tliurn  and  Taxis, 
the  splendid  palace  of  whose  sovereign  we 
have  just  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing. 

This  is  succeeded  by  a table  of  all  the 
countries  of  the  world  that  have  hitherto 
employed  postage  stamps,  in  chronological 
order  with  the  exact  dates  of  emission  both 
of  adhesives  and  envelopes.  Explanation  of 
abbreviations  then  follows,  and  a carefully 
adjusted  money  table.  In  this  latter  the 
author  is  mistaken  in  estimating  the  cent  of 
Hong  Kong  at  the  same  value  as  those  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  which  are 
equivalent  to  an  English  halfpenny.  In 
Hong  Kong  are  used  Mexican  dollars,  vary- 
ing in  worth  according  to  the  rate  of  ex- 
change, at  from  four  and  sixpence  to  four 
and  tenpence  English  currency.  Foreign 
money  is  certainly  very  puzzling  to  the  un- 
initiated, and  we  are  only  just  commencing 
to  get  a glimmering  of  the  value  of  the 
several  monetary  denominations  of  South 
America.  We  fancied  we  comprehended  the 
nature  of  the  familiar  kreutzer  which  the 
juvenile  postage  stamp  vendors  of  the 
4 ’Change  ’ used  invariably  to  dub  cruisers , 
as  they  did  the  Guiana  stamps  ‘ guanos.’ 
We  nevertheless,  in  the  Tyrol  lately,  had 
occasion  to  make  a very  small  purchase  to  the 
amount  of  two  of  those  coins.  We  tendered 
a piece  marked,  six  kreuzer,  received  our 
commodity,  and  moreover,  greatly  to  • our 
surprise,  eight  4 cruisers  ’ as  change  ! 

Mais , revenons  d nos  M * # # oens.  The 
work  which  we  are  deservedly  lauding, 
though  published  in  London,  was  printed 
in  Brussels,  and  in  paper,  print,  and  general 
getting  up  does  much  honour  to  the  conti- 
nental press.  We  have  not  hitherto  detected 
any  clerical  error,  and  those  who  are  aware 
how  exceedingly  difficult  foreigners  usually 
find  it  to  spell  English  must  allow  great 
credit  to  the  compositors  in  the  present 
instance. 

In  the  part  appertaining  to  the  Disunited 
States  an  excellent  and  correct  account  is 
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afforded  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  fall  of  the 
numerous  private  offices,  and  throughout  the 
work  the  situations,  chief  towns,  &c.,  of  all 
the  countries  mentioned  are  judiciously 
added.  We  conclude  by  cordially  recom- 
mending the  purchase  of  this  part  of  Mons. 
Moens  publication  at  least,  to  all  postage- 
stamp  collectors,  if  they  are  not  inclined  to 
meet  the  expense  of  its  more  costly  concomi- 
tant, the  Illustrations. 

I)er  Brief markenfreund.  Bine  Sammlung  ori- 
ginalgetreuerAbbildungen  der  Briefmarken 
alter  Weliheile  in  vielsach  vergrosserten 
Maassstabe.  Leipzig : Moritz  Ruhl. 
This  German  publication  with  the  1 crack- 
jaw  ’ title  emanates  from  the  establishment 
of  Moritz  Ruhl  at  Leipzig,  Avhich  city  seems 
at  present  the  head  quarters  of  the  stamp 
trade  in  Germany.  Three  numbers  have 
been  hitherto  issued  (perhaps  four  by  the 
time  this  sees  the  light).  Each  number  con- 
tains an  exaggerated  similitude  of  eight 
different  postage  stamps,  represented  in  their 
natural  colours.  We  saw  the  work  for  a 
few  minutes  only  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
window  of  a bookseller’s  shop  at  Stuttgart ; 
and  as  time,  tide,  and  the  railroad  wait  for 
no  man,  had  no  opportunity  for  close  inspec- 
tion. 

We  should  imagine,  as  far  as  our  eye 
could  serve  for  measurement,  that  each  re- 
presentation, only  one  of  which  fills  a page, 
must  fill  somewhere  about  eighteen  square 
inches.  They  certainly  have  a very  singular 
effect,  though  rather  as  objects  of  curiosity 
than  utility.  Such  stamps  as  the  new 
Schleswig  so  highly  magnified  form  a toler- 
able picture,  and  are  rather  improved  in 
appearance  : but  the  green  5 cents  of  New 
Brunswick,  as  may  naturally  be  supposed, 
loses  all  delicacy  of  expression,  and  becomes 
exceedingly  coarse  and  unprepossessing. 

Strange,  as  is  the  idea  of  such  a publica- 
tion, we  are  glad  to  see  it,  and  hail  any  such 
proof  of  the  extended  and  extending  fancy 
called  timbromanie , as  it  is  not  likely  such 
an  enterprise,  which  must  be  rather  costly, 
would  have  been  entered  into  had  the  pub- 
lishers not  entertained  some  tolerably  certain 
idea  of  a just  remuneration  for  their  labour 
and  expense.  It  is  a trite  maxim  that  there 


mnst  be  a demand  to  create  a supply  ; and 
we  trust,  and  that  not  unadvisedly,  that 
such  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  many  and 
various  magazines,  catalogues,  albums,  and 
other  periodicals  connected  with  postage 
stamp  literature. 

POSTAL  CHIT-CHAT. 

Why  is  a postage-stamp  like  a schoolmaster? 
— Because  one  sticks  with  a lick,  and  the  other  licks  with 
a stick. 

No  less  than  1,230,000  letters  passed  through  the 
London  district  post  on  Saturday  last,  the  10th  ult.  This 
is  the  largest  number  ever  known,  even  upon  Valentine’s 
day. 

The  Australia,  China,  and  India  mail  which  has 
just  arrived  is  the  largest  ever  known  in  this  country. 
It  contained  nearly  140,000  letters,  upwards  of  80,000 
newspapers,  and  more  than  3000  registered  letters. 

The  low  educational  standard  of  the  Irish  is 
strikingly  shown  by  the  fact  that  whilst  in  the  year 
before  last  the  number  of  letters  delivered  in  England 
was  in  the  proportion  of  24  and  in  Scotland  of  19  to  each 
person,  the  number  delivered  in  Ireland  was  in  the  pro- 
portion of  only  9. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  relates  that  a friend  of  his 
remembered  the  London  letter-bag  arriving  in  Edinburgh, 
during  the  year  1745,  with  but  one  letter  for  the  British 
Linen  Company.  About  the  same  time  the  Edinburgh 
mail  is  said  to  liave  arrived  in  London,  containing  but  one 
letter,  addressed  to  Sir  William  Pulteney,  the  banker. 

A Novel  Postal  Packet. — A Highlandman,  who  had 
been  enjoying  the  fair,  presented  himself  at  the  local  post- 
office,  requesting  to  know  ‘ Hoo  much  ye  would  tak’  to 
carry  him  to  Grangemouth  and  back  ? ’ On  being  told, 
twopence  an  ounce,  with  an  advice  to  try  the  railway  as 
the  cheapest,  he  walked  off  quite  dumfoundered. — Greenock 
Advertiser. 

A short  time  since,  there  was  a shop  at  Newington 
selling  Jerusalem  Postage  Stamps.  The  same  were 
coloured  labels,  imprinted  with  Hebrew  words.  It  is 
stated  from  good  authority  that  a great  number  were  sold. 
‘ Really,  the  parties  who  bought  them  must  have  been 
ponies  exported  from  the  same  place.’ — International 
Stamp  Review. 

All  French  Journals  which  treat  on  politics,  or  which 
contain  advertisements  other  than  those  which  relate  to 
agriculture,  literature,  or  art  ( announces  de  librairie ), 
must  bear  an  impressed  stamp  of  six  centimes.  Such 
journals,  however,  can  be  sent  by  post  for  an  additional 
four  centimes  prepaid,  the  postage  of  unstamped  journals 
being  ten  centimes. 

A Travelled  Letter. — A rather  singular  post-office 
blunder  has  just  been  discovered  at  Kcenigsberg  (Prussia) . 
About  half  a league  from  the  town  gates  is  a place  called 

Jerusalem,  where  a M.  Th resides.  This  gentleman 

in  the  beginning  of  last  week  received  a letter,  which 
the  commissary  of  his  arrondissement  had  addressed  to 
him  two  years  ago.  It  appears  that  the  letter  had  been 
sent  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  had  afterwards  made  nearly 
the  tour  of  the  world. 

The  Bestellgeld  Stamp. — In  several  German  States, 
also  in  Prussia,  each  letter,  besides  the  ox-dinary  postage, 
is  liable  to  a fee  of  4s.gr.,  which  is  called  Bestellgeld 
this  is  the  charge  for  biinging  the  letter  from  the  Post- 
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office  to  the  house  of  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  may 
be  addressed.  In  Hanover,  the  postal  administration  has 
issued  an  envelope  (Bestellgeld  frei)  by  which  the 
Bestellgeld  is  prepaid,  and  which  enables  the  sender  to 
put  a letter  in  a box  free  of  every  charge,  instead  of  being 
obliged  to  go  to  the  Post-office  and  pay  the  amount  for  the 
Bestellgeld.  These  envelopes,  according  to  Mount  Brown, 
are  used  only  for  local  purposes ; that  is  not  the  case,  as 
they  are  used  throughout  the  kingdom  of  H anover.—  Inter- 
national Stamp  Review. 

The  French  Post-office. — At  a moment  when  the 
attention  of  the  public  is  occupied  by  the  decree  for  the 
erection  of  a new  Post-office,  the  following  particulars 
respecting  the  objects  of  all  kinds  carried  by  the  govern- 
ment mails  will  be  read  with  interest : — The  number  of 
letters,  184,000,000  in  1852,  had  risen  to  290,000,000  in 
the  year  ending  1st  January  last.  In  1852  the  number 
of  journals  and  other  printed  papers  sent  by  post  was 
94,863,666,  and  in  1863  it  was  212,000,000 — an  increase 
of  125  per  cent,  ltegistered  letters,  which  were  only 
437,075  in  1852,  amounted  in  1863  to  2,700,000 — an  in- 
crease of  517  per  cent.  The  number  of  articles  of  all 
kinds  conveyed  by  the  mails  in  1863  was  590,700,000, 
against  276,300,741  in  1852 — an  increase  of  113  per  cent, 
in  ten  years. 

Stealing  Foreign  Postage  Stamps.  — Thomas 
Hayward,  aged  16,  an  errand-boy,  was  charged  before 
Alderman  Stone,  at  the  Guildhall,  London,  with  stealing 
foreign  postage  stamps,  value  £40,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Crouch,  of  Farringdon-street.  From  the  evidence,  it 
appeared  that  the  prosecutor,  who  is  a dealer  in  obliter- 
ated and  other  stamps,  employed  the  prisoner  at  different 
times  as  errand-boy,  and  that  on  the  morning  of  the  29th 
of  June  last  the  stamps  in  question  were  missed.  The 
only  persons  having  access  to  the  drawers  where  they 
were  kept,  were  the  prisoner,  the  prosecutor,  and  his  wife. 
On  missing  the  stamps,  Mr.  Crouch  spoke  to  Hayward, 
who  said,  swearing,  ‘ You  think  I’ve  got  them.’  He  then 
advised  the  prosecutor  to  go  round  to  the  different  shops 
and  stop  the  sale  of  them,  but  was  told  that  the  police 
would  be  communicated  with.  The  prosecutor  then 
requested  the  prisoner  to  remain  until  he  returned,  but, 
in  his  (the  prosecutor’s)  absence,  the  prisoner,  after  a 
struggle  with  Mrs.  Crouch,  effected  his  escape.  The 
prisoner’s  father  afterwards  gave  a portion  of  the  stamps 
to  Detective  officer  Pavitt,  and  the  prisoner  was  at  once 
apprehended.  It  transpired  that  a scarce  obliterated 
stamp  often  fetched  as  much  as  £2,  and  that  one  of  that 
value  was  stolen.  Alderman  Stone  rem  anded  the  prisoner, 
in  order  to  afford  the  police  time  to  trace  the  other  stamps. 

Letter  Smuggling  before  the  introduction  of 
the  Penny  Postage.— The  high  rates,  while  they 
failed  to  increase  the  Post-office  revenue,  undoubtedly  led 
to  the  evasion  of  the  postage  altogether.  Illicit  modes  of 
conveyance  were  got  up  and  patronised  by  some  of  the 
principal  merchants  in  the  kingdom.  Penal  laws  were 
set  at  defiance,  and  the  number  of  contraband  letters  be- 
came enormous.  Some  carriers  were  doing  as  large  a 
business  as  the  Post-office  itself.  On  one  occasion  the 
agents  of  the  Post-office  made  a seizure,  about  this  time, 
of  eleven  hundred  such  letters,  which  were  found  in  a 
single  bag  in  the  warehouse  of  certain  eminent  London 
carriers.  The  head  of  the  firm  hastened  to  seek  an  inter- 
view with  the  Postmaster- General,  and  proffered  instant 
payment  of  five  hundred  pounds  by  way  of  composition 
for  the  penalties  incurred,  and  if  proceedings  against  the 
firm  might  not  be  instituted.  The  money  was  taken,  and 
the  letters  were  all  passed  through  the  Post-office  the 
same  night.  For  one  case  which  was  detected,  however, 


a hundred  were  never  made  known.  The  evasion  of  the 
Post-office  charges  extended  so  far  and  so  wide  that  the 
officials  began  to  declare  that  any  attempt  to  stop  the 
smuggling,  or  even  to  check  it,  was  as  good  as  hopeless. 
Prosecutions  for  the  illicit  conveyance  of  letters  had,  in 
fact,  ceased  long  before  the  misdemeanours  themselves. — 
Her  Majesty' s Mails. 

The  Post-boys  in  the  time  of  Ralph  Allen. — 
At  this  time,  the  mails  were  carried  on  horseback  in 
charge  of  post-boys.  Some  of  these  post-boys  were  sad 
rogues,  who,  besides  taking  advantage  of  confusion  in  the 
two  posts,  were  accustomed  to  carry  letters  themselves 
concealed  upon  them,  and  for  charges  of  course  quite 
unorthodox.  In  old  records  of  the  Post-office,  principally 
the  Surveyor’s  Book,  referring  to  country  post-offices  from 
the  year  1735,  there  are  long  complaints  from  the  sur- 
veyor on  this  head.  The  following,  ‘exhibiting  more 
malice  than  good  grammar,’  may  be' taken  as  a specimen, 
and  will  suffice  to  show  the  way  things  were  managed  at 
that  date  : — ‘At  this  place  (Salisbury)  found  the  post- 
boys to  have  carried  on  vile  practices  in  taking  the 
bye-letters , delivering  them  in  this  cittye  and  taking  back 
answers,  especially  the  Andover  riders.  On  the  15th 
found  011  Richard  Kent,  one  of  the  Andover  riders,  5 bye- 
letters,  all  for  this  cittye.  Upon  examining  the  fellow, 
he  confessed  he  had  made  it  a practice,  and  persisted  to 
continue  in  it,  saying  he  had  noe  wages  from  his  master. 
I took  the  fellow  before  the  Magistrate,  proved  the  facts, 
and  he  was  committed,  but  pleading  to  have  no  money  or 
friends,  desired  a punishment  to  be  whipped,  which  ac- 
cordingly he  was  to  the  purpose.  Wrote  the  case  to 
Andover  and  ordered  the  fellow  to  be  dismissed,  but  no 
regard  was  had  thereto,  but  the  next  day  the  same  rider 
came  post,  ran  about  the  cittye  for  letters  and  was  insolent. 
Again  he  came  post  with  two  gentlemen,  made  it  his 
business  to  take  up  letters ; the  fellow,  however,  instead 
of  returning  to  Andover,  gets  two  idle  fellows  and  rides  off 
with  three  horses,  which  was  a return  for  his  master  not 
obeying  my  instructions.’  Our  shrewd  surveyor  thus 
amply  got  his  revenge,  and  the  Post-office  and  Mr.  Allen 
suffer  no  more  from  the  delinquencies  of  Richard  Kent. — 
Scudamore' s Notes. 

News  Letters  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. — 
The  news  letter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  which  the 
world  looked  for  information,  was  the  production  of  a 
general  correspondent,  who  had  an  office  ; and  whose  pro- 
fession it  was  to  send  off  packets  of  information  to  persons 
of  wealth  and  importance,  who  chose  to  pay  for  such  a 
luxury.  These  packets  conveyed  all  the  on  dits , true  or 
false,  and  whether  true  or  false  mattered  little  to  the 
country  squires  to  whom  they  were,  with  ‘hast  post  hast’ 
in  large  writing  on  the  outside,  despatched  ; for  those 
worthy  commoners  were  rarely  in  a position  to  dispute 
any  statements  from  the  capital,  or  even  from  any  country 
town  out  of  their  own  county.  So  they  went  down  to 
their  graves  believing  in  a news-letter;  and  were  just  as 
happy  as  if  they  had  known  the  truth.  Sometimes  rich 
patrons  maintained  news-letter  writers  as  a domestic 
appendage ; witness  the  notable  connection  between  Sir 
Robert  Sidney,  the  younger  brother  of  Sir  Philip,  and 
Rowland  Whyte,  the  postmaster  who  despatched  in  news- 
letters to  Flushing  when  Sir  Robert  was  there,  every  scran 
of  news,  political  or  domestic  that  he  could  collect.  The 
great  Rebellion  brought  news-letters  forth  from  every 
quarter ; news-agents  sprang  up  like  mushrooms,  and  a 
regiment  of  pamphleteers  abetted  their  efforts.  What  is 
now  conveyed  with  a penny  stamp  (the  great  vehicle  of 
vital  benefit  to  society),  was  then  fastened  under  the 
wings  of  carrier-pigeons,  or  sewn  in  saddle-bags.  The 
Cavaliers,  it  is  said,  when  taken  prisoners  used  to  eat  the 
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news-letters,  to  prevent  important  intelligence  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  their  foes.  Some  of  the  brave 
Prince  Rupert’s  letters  were  passed  on  from  hand  to  hand  ; 
each  reader,  after  glancing  hurriedly  at  their  contents, 
wrote  his  name  on  the  back,  and  then  posted  the  letters 
forward.  These  pacquets  were  defended  at  the  sword’s 
point  : those  which  were  intercepted,  and  which  have 
been  preserved,  are  in  some  instances  stained  with  dark 
i-ed,  the  possession  having  been  fiercely  disputed. — 
Literature  of  Society. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  TENPENNY  STAMP  OF  VAN  DIEMEN’S 
LAND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘ Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 

Sir, — I beg  to  inform  you  that  there  is  no  such  stamp 
as  the  above,  nor  was  there  ever  such  a stamp  issued  by 
the  Tasmanian  government.  Collectors  are  frequently 
writing  out  for  them. 

I am,  yours  respectfully, 

Launceston , Tasmania.  THOMAS  BRAND. 

REPLY  TO  ‘ NO  ESSAYS.’ 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘ Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 

Sir, — The  letter  of  ‘No  Essays’  in  your  last  number,, 
though  it  enunciates  sound  views  as  to  essays  in  general, 
will  hardly  convince  your  readers  of  the  non-authenticity 
of  the  essays  in  particular  on  which  he  commented.  Nor 
was  the  tone  of  his  remarks  such  as  would  give  them  any 
additional  weight.  Their  sarcastic  and  would-be  smart 
style  the  writer  may  be  assured  will  not  gain  credit  for 
his  views.  He  can  hardly  expect,  after  the  circumstantial 
and  satisfactory  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Burn  of  the  date 
at  which  the  Prince  Albert  essays  were  impressed,  that 
we  should  simply,  upon  his  unsupported  word,  believe 
that  they  were  fabricated  in  the  autumn  of  last  year. 

At  the  same  time  I agree  with  Dr.  Gray  in  his  argu- 
ment that  the  so-called  essays  are  in  fact  no  essays  at  all. 
According  to  Mount  Brown,  ‘The  term  “essay”  means  a 
stamp  or  device  suggested  but  never  officially  issued  ;’ 
but  by  Mr.  Burn’s  own  showing,  the  labels  bearing  the 
head  of  Prince  Albert  do  not  answer  to  this  definition,  as 
they  were  impressed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
effect  of  perforation,  and  not  with  a view  to  their  adoption 
by  the  government  as  postage  stamps.  Certainly  the 
Messrs.  Stafford  Smith  & Co.’s  labels  are  as  much  en- 
titled to  be  considered  essays  as  the  so-called  Prince 
Albert  essays. 

The  general  feeling  of  collectors  is  I believe  on  the 
whole  adverse  to  the  gathering  of  essays.  They  possess 
none  of  the  significance  attached  to  a postage  stamp — 
they  have  never  franked  communications  between  the 
inhabitants  of  different  parts  of  the  earth,  nor  do  they 
carry  with  them  any  historical  importance.  They  are 
no  more  than  engraver’s  exercises  and  deserve  no  more 
consideration.  If,  however,  some  means  could  be  found 
by  stamp  collectors  of  putting  a veto  upon  the  collection 
of  Essays,  great  benefit  would  accrue,  for  their  admission 
into  albums  at  present  in  my  own  opinion  diminishes  its 
value  and  confuses  the  ideas  which  arise  upon  its  perusal 
in  a noncollector’s  mind. 

But  I am  poaching  on  the  ground  which  you  have 
marked  off  for  your  last  month’s  correspondent,  I will 
therefore  in  conclusion  only  say  that  I for  one  should  be 
glad  to  see  a well- written  essay  on  the  subject  from  his 
pen,  and  must  beg  to  subscribe  myself, 

Yours  faithfully, 

A COUNTRY  PARSON. 


AN  UNCATALOGUED  BUENOS  AYRES  STAMP. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘ Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 

Sir, — I beg  to  enclose  for  your  inspection  a stamp  which 
is  very  rare  even  here,  and  which  I have  not  yet  seen 
mentioned  in  any  stamp  periodical  which  has  come  under 
my  notice. 

It  is  a ‘ city  ’ stamp,  and  was  only  issued  for  seven  or 
eight  days  when  it  was  replaced  by  the  ‘ steam-ship,’ 
with  which  you  are  doubtless  well  acquainted.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  authenticity,  as  it  was  bought  by 
me  of  a post-office  clerk. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Buenos  Ayres.  J.  B.  GIPPS. 

[A  full  description  of  this  stamp  will  be  found  in  our  article  on  ‘ Newly- 
issued  or  Inedited  Stamps.'— Ed.] 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Correspondent,  San  Francisco. — In  reply  to  our 
query  respecting  an  engraving  in  the  third  number  of 
the  magazine,  this  correspondent  informs  us  that  the 
stamp  in  question,  ‘ Langton’s  Pioneer  Express,’  is  for 
letters  carried  by  express  from  Sreka  in  California  to  the 
Humbold  mines,  or  vice  versa.  The  stamp  from  which 
our  engraving  was  taken  is  black.  He  says  there  is. also 
a blue  one,  and  a label.  We  suppose  he  means  an 
envelope.  We  have  ourselves  seen  it  also  of  a red  colour. 

N.  A.  B.  B.,  Bury  St.  Edmonds. — The  4 sk.  blue  of  the 
new  series  of  Norway  has  been  out  for  some  time,  and  in 
all  probability  the  16  sk.  has  been  already,  or  soon  will 
be,  issued. — The  Greek  letters  on  the  Grecian  stamps 
mean  simply  ‘ Greek  stamp.’  A lepton  is  a shade  less  in 
value  than  a centime. — All  stamps  employed  for  postal 
purposes,  whether  for  letters  or  newspapers,  should  be 
admissible  in  albums. — We  do  not  sell  our  own  private 
stamps. 

Sigma,  Teignmouth. — We  cannot  give  any  information 
respecting  the  Bavarian  envelopes  now  on  sale.  They 
may  possibly  be  essays.  They  have  certainly  never  been 
officially  issued,  or  they  would  have  been  familiar  long 
ere  this  to  the  postage-stamp  collecting  world. 

Leonora,  Brighton. — The  colour  of  the  Italian  Segna 
Tassa  stamp  is  now  dull  orange  instead  of  yellow. 

A Subscriber. — We  are  tired  of  answering  the  same 
question  so  often. — We  are  much  indebted  to  our  sub- 
scribers for  their  subscriptions ; but  if  they  would  be  so 
obliging  as  to  read  the  magazine  as  well  as  pay  for  it, 
they  Avould  save  us  some  trouble. — We  have  repeatedly 
expressed  our  opinion  respecting  your  query. — We  think 
all  stamps  which  frank  letters  or  newspapers,  and  even 
small  packets,  may  with  propriety  be  included  in  a post- 
age-stamp collector’s  album.  In  fact  we  do  not  see  why 
the  stamp  or  stamps  of  the  Telegraph  office  should  be 
excluded. 

A Reader. — We  sometime  since  gave,  as  information 
received,  the  fact  of  the  Swan  River  stamps  being  supplied 
to  convicts  perforated,  that  their  letters  might  be  traced 
and  opened  if  judged  advisable. 

Nobody.—  This  communicant  mentions  a'stamp  received 
from  British  Columbia,  description  as  follows  : oblong, 
black  on  orange  coloured  paper;  inscription,  Barnard’s 
cariboo  express  paid.  We  have  seen  the  stamp 
alluded  to,  but  had  doubts  of  its  genuine  character.  These 
doubts  may  be  now  set  at  rest,  as  our  informant  received 
his  specimen  from  a lady  whose  husband  is  a magistrate 
in  British  Columbia. 

F.  W.  Brewster,  AYitham.— The  stamp  you  describe 
is  a Hamburg  forgery,  professing  to  be  an  express  issue 
for  Berlin. 
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JABEZ  JONES’S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
CONTINENTAL  STAMPS  AND 
STAMP  COUNTRIES. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

IN  WHICH  WE  ARRIVE  AT  GENOA — AND  DISCUSSION 

PRECEDES  DINNER. 

The  juvenile  readers  of  the  Stamp- Collect or's 
Magazine  have  doubtless,  on  their  own  par- 
ticular night,  at  the  once-wonderful  theatre, 
laughed  long  and  heartily  at  that  surprising 
exclamation  of  the  clown,  ‘ Here  we  are  ! ’ 
It  certainly  has  the  merit  of  describing  an 
unquestionable  fact,  and  so,  for  want  of  a 
more  recondite  joke,  I will  commence  this 
chapter  with  the  time-honoured  remark, 
‘here  we  are;  ’ the  ‘here  ’ meaning  Genoa, 
and  the  ‘ we  ’ meaning  Mr.  Ezekiel  Brown 
and  your  servant  the  writer.  We  had  left 
Marseilles  by  packet,  and  had  arrived  here 
at  midday.  The  traditional  Italian  sky  was 
above  us,  accompanied  by  an  unbearable 
blaze  of  heat  and  light  from  the  sun  which 
illumined  the  noble  gulf.  Far  ahead,  against 
the  dark  background  of  the  Apennines,  the 
ancient  city  of  Genoa  shone,  and  numerous 
coasters  floated  upon  the  water.  As  we 
steamed  slowly  up,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
picture  the  galleys  of  Doria  as  they  sailed 
out  bent  on  some  distant  expedition,  the 
stout  old  chief  in  the  advance ; nor  in  later 
times  the  besieging  fleet  of  Britain,  as  it 
moved  into  position  under  Admiral  Byng  to 
commence  a crushing  bombardment.  This 
remarkable  maritime  city,  though  it  pos- 
sesses such  facility  for  the  maintenance  of 
an  efficient  flotilla,  and  seems,  indeed,  the 
natural  cradle  of  a naval  power,  is  at  the 
same  time  exceedingly  open  to  attack  by 
sea.  From  the  earliest  times,  therefore,  its 
enemies  have  always  turned  its  weapons 
against  itself,  and  by  cutting  off  the  supplies, 
forced  it  to  capitulate.  But  it  is  time  we 
were  on  shore  and  strolling  through  the 
palatial  Strado  Balbi,  the  residences  of  the 
old  nobility,  and  still  in  part  inhabited  by 
their  impoverished  descendants.  Here  of 
old  many  a ‘ faction  fight  ’ took  place ; here 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  the  Dorise  and  the 
Spinoke,  contested  for  possession  of  the  city, 
not  alone  with  sword  and  battle-axe,  but 
with  battering  engines  ; and  here  full  oft  the 
conquering  forces  of  France  patrolled. 


We  could,  however,  make  no  long  survey, 
but  hastening  on  to  the  Strada  Nuova,  we 
arrived  before  the  house  of  Signor  Torezzio. 
It  is  an  ancient  fabric,  built  of  marble,  and 
now  in  a dilapidated  condition,  but  still 
bearing  many  tokens  of  its  former  grandeur. 
We  passed  beneath  a massive  portico  of 
Doric  pillars  and  up  a spacious  staircase  un- 
checked, for  here  are  no  ‘ leathern  conveni- 
ences ’ for  sturdy  porters,  no  powdered  foot- 
man to  ‘ answer  the  door,’  no  bluff  Swiss 
nor  manieree  demoiselle  to  pop  their  head 
over  the  half-door  of  the  lodge  and  receive 
commands  and  answer  inquiries.  Moreover, 
unlike  our  English  homes,  the  state  apart- 
ments were  not  on  the  ground  floor,  which, 
in  fact,  hardly  gave  token  that  the  upper 
part  was  inhabited,  so  bare  and  repulsively 
cold  was  its  appearance.  For  here  the 
narrow  streets  and  high,  dark  opposite  walls 
make  the  lower  floor  exceedingly  disagree- 
able and  gloomy,  and  the  garret  contains  the 
rooms  of  state  and  ceremony,  the  cabinets  of 
the  relics  of  former  grandeur.  As  for  us, 
we  proceeded  up  four  flights  of  broad  marble 
steps  leading  to  the  immense  ante-chamber, 
the  first  apartment  of  the  attic  suite,  where 
we  were  met  by  an  old  livery  servant  who 
led  the  way  through  a long  suite  of  apart- 
ments, each  decorated  with  the  paintings  of 
Italian  masters,  into  the  presence  of  the 
host.  Signor  Torrezzio  received  us  with  the 
high-bred  courtesy  of  an  Italian  gentleman, 
and  we  presented  our  letters  of  introduction 
to  him.  He  at  once  made  us  at  home  and 
ordered  refreshments,  while  we  conversed 
together  upon  the  incidents  of  our  journey. 
Happening  to  mention,  whilst  thus  dis- 
coursing, that  we  were  collectors,  the  signor 
requested  us  to  produce  our  albums,  and 
upon  our  doing  so  perused  them  with  much 
interest,  whilst  we  endeavoured  to  illustrate 
the  historical  and  geographical  importance 
of  stamps.  Upon  his  arriving  at  the  Swiss 
page,  he  took  especial  note  of  the  quaint 
appearance  of  the  labels  affixed  to  it.  He 
paid  particular  attention  to  those  of  Geneva, 
whose  motto  still  reminds  one  of  the  position 
that  city  held  in  the  Reformation  age.  ‘ Post 
tenelrras  lux  ’ still  remains  the  chosen  maxim 
of  the  Genevese,  and  ornaments  their  obsolete 
stamps  surmounted  by  the  sacred  letters  i.h.s. 
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‘ I think,  Senor  Brown,’  said  our  host, 
‘ you  do  not  go  too  far  in  saying  that  these 
stamps  serve  profitably  to  remind  ns  of  by- 
gone times.  The  sight  of  these  carries  us 
back  to  the  days  when  Calvin  lorded  it  at 
Geneva,  the  days  when  he  burnt  Servetus, 
and  when  with  all  his  faults  he  effected  great 
good.  The  name  of  Geneva,  indeed,  suggests 
a host  of  noble  names.  Where  these  stamps 
were  circulated  Rousseau  and  Keeker,  Beren- 
ger  and  Sismondi  resided,  and  near  at  hand  the 
most  brilliant  infidel  of  the  eighteenth  century 
sought  repose,  and  the  gifted  De  Stael  hid 
herself  from  the  persecution  of  Buonaparte. 
Indeed,  signors,  you  half  convert  me  to  your 
favourite  pursuit.’ 

‘We  shall  be  happy  to  enroll  you  in  our 
ranks,  Signor  Torrezzio,  and  do  not  doubt,’  said 
I,  ‘ that  you  will  find  a charm  in  collecting.’ 

4 At  any  rate,’  he  replied,  4 should  I not 
become  one  of  the  initiated  myself,  I shall 
have  pleasure  in  giving  you  assistance.’ 

‘You  will  find,’  I said  ‘that  there  are 
many  little  bye  roads  of  interesting  inquiry 
connected  with  stamps,  such,  for  instance,  as 
respecting  the  authenticity  of  rare  varieties. 
For  some  obsolete  stamps  were  current  for 
so  short  a time  that  they  are  hardly  remem- 
bered where  they  were  issued.  For  example, 
there  is  the  10  c.  Geneva  on  that  page : you 
will  see  that  it  is  composed  of  duplicate  im- 
pressions of  the  5 c.  stamp,  united  by  the 
words  port  cantonal,  and  bearing  the  figure 
10  on  the  left  and  the  word  cent  on  the 
right.  Now  the  existence  of  that  stamp  is 
denied  by  many,  but  as  I have  obtained  a 
postmarked  specimen  from  a friend,  I think 
I am  right  in  considering  it  genuine.’ 

‘ There  were  stamps  for  the  whole  canton 
of  Zurich,’  Brown  remarked,  ‘ as  well  as  for 
its  capital,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
canton  of  Geneva  should  not  also  have 
required  a stamp.  By  the  bye,  there  is  no 
getting  those  old  Zurich  stamps  of  ’43,  we 
can  only  obtain  the  ’50  issue.’ 

‘ These  black  affairs  are  of  a later  date, 
then,’  said  the  senor ; ‘ I presume  they  are 
not  in  use  now.’ 

‘ Oh,  no,’  said  Brown,  ‘ all  those  cantonal 
stamps  have  been  superseded  by  these  [point- 
ing to  the  present  issue],  which  are  issued 
by  the  Federal  administration.’ 


‘ These  handsome  Basle  stamps,  then,  are 
also  obsolete  P ’ inquired  our  host. 

‘ They  are,’  I said ; ‘ and  that  reminds  me, 
Brown,  that  in  the  descriptions  published  of 
them  no  mention  is  made  of  the  sealed  enve- 
lope which  the  dove  holds  in  her  mouth, 
which  really  gives  the  device  a fine  sym- 
bolical character.  As  the  dove  is  the  emblem 
of  peace  it  is  appropriate  to  represent  it  as 
carrying  a letter.  For  one  of  the  chief 
blessings  of  peace  is  the  communication 
which  takes  place  between  the  pacified 
nations,  and  which  is  so  much  increased  by 
aid  of  the  post.’ 

‘ You  have  succeeded  very  well  in  your 
deduction  of  a lesson  from  the  stamp,’  said 
Torrezzio,  ‘ and  did  I not  know  how  long  a 
journey  you  have  taken,  I should  be  reluc- 
tant to  interrupt  it ; but  we  will  now,  if 
you  please,  adjourn  to  your  English  meal, 
“ dinner,”  which  you  must  I am  sure 
require ; ’ and  so  saying,  led  the  way  into 
a fine  apartment  where,  in  satisfying  the 
demands  of  nature,  even  the  enchanting 
pursuit  of  stamp  collecting  was  forgotten. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

CONCERNING  ITALIAN  STAMPS. 

We  remained  with  the  hospitable  Torrezzio 
for  upwards  of  a week,  during  which  we 
visited  all  objects  of  interest  within  an  easy 
walk,  including  the  villa  where  the  over- 
throw of  the  Sicilian  government  was  plotted 
by  Garibaldi  and  his  friends. 

In  accordance  with  his  promise  to  assist 
us,  our  host  kindly  searched  his  old  letters 
for  obsolete  Sardinian  stamps,  and  besides  a 
number  of  excellent  used  specimens,  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  light  upon  some  unob- 
literated ones  of  the  first  and  second  series, 
all  of  which  he  kindly  gave  us.  Our  Italian 
page  now,  with  the  auxiliary  aid  of  the  post- 
office  for  the  supply  of  the  then  current- 
series,  presented  a much  brighter  appearance 
than  it  did  on  our  entrance  into  Genoa. 

I was  much  struck  with  the  exceeding 
beauty  of  the  first  issue,  when  compared 
with  the  two  following.  The  design  is  good 
and  the  lettering  clear.  The  second  emission 
is  of  a very  indistinct  character,  worthy, 
indeed,  to  be  ranked  with  the  old  Natal 
stamps.  It  is  simply  the  design  of  the  first 
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issue  embossed  on  coloured  paper,  and  in 
used  specimens  almost  nndistinguishable. 
The  third  is  but  a modification  of  the  second 
issue — the  centre,  on  which  the  king’s  head 
was  impressed,  being  left  white, — nor  was 
its  appearance  much  superior  to  that  of  its 
predecessor.  At  length,  in  1856,  the  author- 
ities became  tired  of  stamps  whose  values 
could,  in  fact,  only  be  known  by  their  colours, 
and  a new  issue  came  out  in  which  the  ori- 
ginal design  was  reverted  to  so  far  as  the 
border  and  inscription  went,  but  the  en- 
graver’s partiality  for  relief  was  manifest  in 
the  raised  head  upon  a white  centre  ; which, 
moreover,  being  impressed  after  the  rest  of 
the  stamp  had  been  printed,  was  hardly  ever 
properly  in  the  middle,  and  was  sometimes 
upside  down.  The  early  issues  comprised 
only  three  values,  viz.,  5,  20,  and  40  c.  ; and 
the  fourth  was  limited  to  them  at  first,  but 
towards  the  end  of  1857,  a 10  c.  bistre  and 
an  80  c.  yellow  were  issued,  and  in  1860  # a 
8 lire  bronze — a handsome  stamp — came  out. 
Shortly  before  our  arrival  the  whole  set, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last-mentioned  stamp, 
was  perforated,  by  which,  as  may  be  supposed, 
their  appearance  was  much  improved. 

It  is  now  usual  to  place  the  1856  issue 
under  the  head  ‘ Italy  ’ in  albums  and 
manuals,  but  though  it  eventually  did  duty 
throughout  the  north  of  the  peninsula,  it 
was  originally  intended  for  Piedmont  alone. 
The  first  real  Italian  stamp  was  the  15  c. 
blue,  issued  on  the  12th  of  February  last 
year,  and  which  bore  the  inscription,  FRANCO 
BOLLO  POSTALE  ITALIANO. 

Upon  leaving  Genoa,  we  turned  our  steps 
to  the  capital,  but  have  no  recollections  of 
the  place  to  chronicle  at  all  interesting  to 
collectors.  From  thence  we  started  for  the 
newly-emancipated  Milan,  where  we  were 
able  to  obtain  some  capital  specimens  of  the 
now  obsolete  Lombard  stamps — mementos 
of  (thank  heaven!)  obsolete  Austrian  govern- 
ment. The  ‘ soldi  ’ is  still  the  denomination 
of  the  values  of  the  Venetian  stamps,  but  in 
the  good  day  coming  ‘ soldi  ’ may  give  way 
to  ‘ centesimi,’  ‘ Kaiser  Franz  ’ to  ‘ 11  Ee 
Galantuomo,’  and  Austrian  tyranny  to  Italian 
liberty. 

( To  be  concluded  in  our  next). 

* A 15  c.  blue  was  added  in  January,  1862. 


THE  EDITOR’S  HOLIDAY  TOUR. 
August  comes  on,  bringing  their  annual 
holiday  to  the  harder  working  classes  of  the 
great  metropolis;  we  mean  councillors  and 
parliamentarians,  with  their  various  depend- 
ants— counsellors,  lawyers,  et  hoc  genus  omne ; 
and  the  hardest  working  of  all,  the  upper  ten 
thousand  fashionables,  with  their  numerous 
satellites,  and  all  that  cater  for  their  gratifi- 
cation, mental  or  corporeal. 

Among  the  humble  tail,  readers,  your 
editor  started  for  his  annual  tour, — peace, 
pleasure,  and  postage  stamps  the  prime  ob- 
jects of  research.  He  need  not  dwell  on  the 
passage  from  London  Bridge,  with  its  con- 
comitant horrors,  to  the  neat,  lively  town  of 
Dunkirk — well  worthy  the  day  and  night 
spent  there, — the  rail  to  Lille,  Ghent,  and 
Brussels,  ground  so  frequently  trodden  and 
described  as  to  be  familiar  equally  to  the 
travelled  and  un travelled.  He  may  simply 
remark  that  neither  the  gentility  of  the 
Belgian  nor  the  magnificence  of  the  French 
capital  afterwards  prevented  nocturnal  ma- 
rauders from  their  foraging  attacks,  and  that 
the  usual  apology  followed,  viz.,  that  ‘ the 
English  brought  them.’ 

Two  trifling  misadventures  only  befel  him: 
the  inextricable  confusion  at  the  Malines 
junction  carrying  him  to  Brussels  with  a 
ticket  for  Ghent,  and  an  accident  which  can- 
not be  more  fully  particularized  than  as  send- 
ing a lumbering  five-franc  piece  to  a bottom- 
less abyss. 

A few  hours’  stay  in  Louvain  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  viewing  that  most  exquisite 
specimen  of  ornamental  architecture,  the 
townhall.  The  young  collegians  here  used 
to  be  zealous  collectors,  but  the  professors, 
ignoring  the  utility  of  postage  stamps  as  an 
excellent  geographical  exercise,  thought  the 
fancy  too  great  an  interruption  to  their 
studies  and  virtually  prohibited  its  indul- 
gence. 

The  fine  old  capital  of  Charlemagne  was 
the  next  resting  place.  The  antique  build- 
ings, the  curious  amalgam  of  architecture 
in  the  imposing  cathedral,  and  the  view  of 
the  very  spot  covering  the  ashes  of  the  great 
statesman  and  warrior  lying  there,  carry  the 
mind  back  to  remote  ages  ; while  the  busy 
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crowds  engaged  in  the  pursuit  after  health 
or  pleasure  in  the  gardens  and  kurhaus, 
present  a striking  contrast,  full  of  life  and 
animation. 

To  sit  early  in  the  morning  opposite  the 
‘ Fountain  of  Eliza,’  listen  to  the  inspiring 
hand  of  music,  and  watch  the  varied  groups 
of  promenaders,  was  very  amusing.  Almost 
every  individual  carried  his  or  her  own 
drinking  cup  to  the  dismal-looking  subter- 
raneous fountain.  They  were  all  similar  in 
size  and  shape — a simply  handled  beaker — 
but  very  varied  in  colour,  from  plain  white 
earthenware  to  the  brightest  ruby  Bohemian 
glass.  The  morning  was  rather  showery, 
and  gave  full  opportunity  to  the  German 
part  of  the  company  for  showing  their  dread 
of  catching  cold.  Large,  strong-looking  men 
were  wrapped  up  in  greatcoats,  cloaks,  and 
mufflers  as  in  the  depth  of  winter’s  snow. 

In  the  after  part  of  the  day  a walk  to  the 
summit  of  the  Louisberg  was  well  repaid  by 
the  extensive  and  beautiful  view  of  the  city 
and  surrounding  country  obtainable  there- 
from. The  gamins  of  the  Aix-la-Chapelle 
have  somehow  contrived  to  import  the  knack 
of  transmuting  themselves  into  living  wheels, 
in  the  same  manner  as  their  London  con- 
geners, for  the  chance  of  a few  halfpence 
from  admiring  passengers.  They  are  terribly 
importunate,  and  a great  nuisance  just  as 
one  is  admiring  the  beauties  of  the  scenery. 

Cologne  and  its  glorious  cathedral  it  would 
be  super ogatory  to  dwell  upon.  It  shows 
well  for  the  state  of  religious  feeling  on  the 
continent,  that,  in  almost  every  city  entered, 
the  cathedrals  and  churches  are  in  a state  of 
renovation  and  repair.  Murray  writes  of 
the  bones  of  St.  Ursula’s  ten  thousand 
virgins  conspicuously  lining  the  church  of 
that  saint  in  Cologne.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  scarcely  distinguishable,  and  it  is 
likely  the  writer  had  in  view  the  small  chapel 
of  San  Bernardino  del  Monte,  in  Milan,  whose 
walls  are  really  almost  covered  with  bones 
and  skulls.  Cologne  first,  and. many  cities 
afterwards,  were  noticeable  for  closed  pews, 
so  unusual  in  catholic  places  of  worship, 
some  of  them  as  exclusive  and  high-backed 
as  those  in  English  country  churches. 

The  much-vaunted  scenery  of  the  Rhine, 
from  Cologne  to  Coblentz,  divested  of  its 


legendary,  romantic,  and  historical  associa- 
tions, is  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  by  that 
on  the  banks  of  many  a less  celebrated 
stream.  To  the  extent  of  the  writer’s  know- 
ledge, from  personal  observation  or  travellers’ 
description,  no  ten  miles  panoramic  view  in 
the  world  can  be  surpassed  by  that  from  the 
banks  of  the  canal  from  Bath  to  Bradford- 
on-Avon.  From  Coblentz  to  Mayence  the 
impressions  received  are  much  more  en- 
chanting, but  the  views  from  the  heights  far 
exceed  in  beauty  the  views  of  them. 

Wiesbaden  gave  two  or  three  days  of  plea- 
surable repose.  Walks  in  the  lovely  gardens 
and  environs  in  the  day  time  ; the  reading 
room,  well  supplied  with  newspapers  in  all 
languages,  liberally  open  to  visitors;  lounging 
through  the  suite  of  gambling  rooms,  more 
magnificent  even  than  those  of  Baden-Baden  ; 
the  well-arranged  German  band  ; a ball  in  the 
splendid  saloon  enlivened  by  the  elegant 
dresses  of  the  ladies  and  the  varied  uniforms 
of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Hesse ; and  the 
once-dismal  pond  brilliantly  illuminated  with 
coloured  fires  in  the  evening,  formed  a mag- 
nificent resource  for  idle  activity.  Here  we 
met  with  a collector,  and  exhibiting  a small 
assortment  of  unused  British  colonials,  were 
confidently  assured,  in  ignorance  of  our  birth- 
place, that  they  were  all  forged  in  London  ! 

A day  or  two  in  Frankfort,  enlivened  by 
an  excursion  to  the  aristocratic  baths  of 
Homburg,  follows.  The  pleasure  grounds 
are  more  extensive  than  those  of  Baden  or 
Wiesbaden,  but  the  environs  cannot  vie  with 
those  of  the  latter,  or  at  all  approach  the 
enchanting  beauty  of  the  former.  Its  kur- 
saal , however,  is  elegantly  gorgeous.  Not 
long  before  our  visit,  two  far  opposite  cir- 
cumstances, both  equally  characteristic  of 
such  places,  occurred.  An  American  gentle- 
man won  thirty  thousand  pounds  at  a sitting, 
and  within  a few  days  a less  lucky  gamester 
was  discovered  suspended  to  one  of  the  trees 
in  a neighbouring  wood. 

Having  occasion  to  visit  the  old  university 
of  Giessen,  and  wishing  to  procure  a set  of 
the  Hesse  Cassel  postage  stamps  for  our  own 
collection,  we  journeyed  an  extra  twenty 
miles  expressly  to  obtain  them  ; but  the 
trouble  and  expense  were  amply  repaid  by  a 
stroll  through  the  neat  old  town  of  Marburg 
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and  the  extensive  and  surpassingly  lovely 
view  from  its  castle  on  the  heights.  We 
procured  the  requisite  specimens  ; the  offi- 
cials— though  at  first  unable  to  comprehend 
why  we  wanted  to  choose  owe  from  a packet 
of  envelopes,  assuring  us  they  were  all  pre- 
cisely of  the  same  value — when  apprised  of 
the  real  motive,  politely  allowed  us  not  only 
to  take  the  brightest  coloured  and  cleanest 
of  the  envelopes,  but  actually  to  choose  a 
single  specimen  from  each  whole  sheet ! We 
may  add  that  this  favour  was  accorded  us  in 
the  Tyrol,  Yenetia,  Bavaria,  Wurtemburg, 
and,  in  fact,  at  every  place  at  which  we 
applied  except  Geneva,  where  we  were  told 
we  must  take  what  was  given  us  or  none. 
We  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  there- 
upon obtained  what  we  wanted. 

There  must  be  collectors  in  Homburg,  as 
we  observed  sheets  of  postage  stamps  hang- 
ing in  some  of  the  booksellers’  windows. 
There  were  some  also  exposed  for  sale  in 
Darmstadt,  which  was  our  next  stopping 
place.  In  this  part  of  Germany  the  traveller 
is  not  annoyed  by  the  disagreeable  custom 
of  confinement  in  the  waiting  rooms  till  the 
train  is  on  the  point  of  starting. 

The  refreshment  room  at  Darmstadt  is 
large  and  commodious.  Its  exterior  presents 
three  doors,  labelled  respectively,  first,  second, 
and  third  class  ; but  they  open  into  the  self- 
same apartment,  and  the  passengers  did  not 
seem  particular  in  selecting  their  appropriate 
entrances.  A long  well-furnished  table  occu- 
pies the  centre  of  the  room,  on  which  is  first- 
class  provender.  A number  of  separate 
tables  in  addition,  seem  to  be  understood  as 
appertaining  to  the  second  and  third  class 
visitors.  The  scene  was  most  animated,  and 
enlivened  by  the  varied  costumes  of  different 
classes  and  nations.  A priest  and  a nun 
entered  and  sat  down,  the  former  to  a sub- 
stantial meal  of  meat,  fried  potatoes,  and 
wine,  the  latter  to  simple  coffee  and  dry 
bread.  An  elegantly  dressed  young  lady,  in 
company  with  two  stylish  German  swells, 
showed  herself  at  the  door,  and  apparently 
not  liking  the  heterogeneous  appearance  of 
the  company,  flounced  out  again.  Her  com- 
panions, however,  must  have  persuaded  her 
to  think  better  of  it,  as  they  soon  returned 
and  placed  themselves  at  the  table.  The 


young  men  were  supplied  with  savory  pies, 
but  the  damsel  would  take  nothing  so  un- 
ethereal,  and  contented  herself  for  a while 
with  some  lighter  comestibles.  Appetite, 
nevertheless,  proved  stronger  than  dignity, 
and  we  watched  her  sail  up  to  the  buffet, 
trifle  with  some  of  the  pastry,  &c.,  and  end, 
when  she  thought  herself  unobserved,  by 
purchasing  and  pocketing  a substantial  pie  ! 

The  glorious  old  castle  of  Heidelberg  was 
well  worth  the  evening  and  morning  spent 
in  it.  Minor  objects  of  curiosity  there,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  the 
peculiar  pumps,  with  their  enormous  handles 
swaying  both  ways. 

The  great  square  of  the  handsome  and 
picturesque  city  of  Stuttgart,  which  we  next 
visited,  forms  as  striking  a coup  cV  oe.il  as 
artist  or  architect  could  desire.  The  royal 
mews  are  still  striking  reminders  of  the 
name  of  the  place,  very  spacious  and  well 
filled,  the  name  of  each  horse  in  his  own 
stall.  The  Filial  post-office  was  rather  puz- 
zling at  first,  till  we  ascertained  the  purport 
of  the  appellation  as  answering  to  what  we 
here  call  a district  office.  In  the  Royal 
Gardens  we  saw  a baby  strapped  to  a sort 
of  tray,  and  thus  conveniently  carried  by  its 
nurse  in  a position  such  as  would  not  let  it 
lie  otherwise  than  perfectly  straight.  We 
never  saw  such  a contrivance  elsewere,  and 
it  may  have  been  remedial  for  a spinal  com- 
plaint. 

We  should  like  our  road  commissioners  to 
take  pattern  by  the  Stuttgart  watering  ma- 
chines, which  consist  of  hose  affixed  to  plugs 
in  the  streets,  and  skilfully  manoeuvred  by 
careful  labourers,  cast  a fine  gentle  shower 
over  the  public  ways,  perfectly  allaying  the 
dust  without  any  of  the  deluge  of  splash  and 
mud  raised  by  the  clumsy  contrivance  here. 
A like  effect  is  produced  by  the  extended 
hose  of  the  Paris  carts  and  the  extraordinary- 
looking  affair,  like  a huge  animal  with  a 
gigantic  tail,  employed  in  Milan. 

An  agreeable  ride  through  the  verdant 
level  of  Wurtemburg,  brought  us  to  the 
frontier  town  of  Aim,  where  we  passed  the 
night  in  comfortable  quarters.  Our  room 
was  scrupulously  clean  ; and  though  the 
customary  German  pie  dish  and  milk  jug  did 
duty  as  basin  and  ewer,  the  former  was  large 
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and  deep  and  the  smallness  of  the  latter  was 
atoned  for  by  the  largest  water  caraff  we 
ever  met  with.  An  early  morning  ramble 
introduced  us  to  the  fine  old  cathedral,  with 
roof  like  that  of  a Titanic  barn,  the  antique 
buildings,  and  the  first  sight  of  the  majestic 
Danube. 

Three  varieties  of  Wurtemburg  envelopes 
are  catalogued,  which  we  wished  to  procure  ; 
and  it  is  another  of  the  many  instances  of 
the  obtuseness  of  postal  officials  in  regard  to 
what  might  be  supposed  familiar  to  them, 
that  both  here  and  at  Stuttgart,  we  were 
toll  there  had  never  been  but  one  sort, 
nor  was  anything  known  at  either  place 
of  the  stamp  for  returned  letters,  or  at 
Munich  respecting  the  white  local  three 
kreuzer. 

The  Wurtemburg  and  Bavarian  railway 
carriages  are  roomy  and  comfortable,  both 
second  and  third  class  being  provided  with 
hat  and  coat  pegs,  and  built  after  the 
American  pattern.  The  want  of  speed  is 
compensated  for  by  the  pleasantness  of  the 
landscape,  which  the  freedom  from  cuttings 
gives  full  opportunity  of  enjoying.  Running 
in  most  parts  on  a perfect  level  and  with 
scarcely  any  fences,  one  is  reminded,  espe- 
cially on  passing  the  villages,  of  a drive  with 
post  horses  through  some  of  the  rural 
districts  of  England. 

The  imposing  buildings,  superb  palaces, 
splendid  monuments,  and  glorious  glyptotheck 
and  pinacotheck  of  Munich,  all  of  which  are 
so  situated  as  to  be  seen  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, contrasted  with  the  mistakes  and  mis- 
management observable  in,  and  partial  invi- 
sibility of,  our  own  public  edifices,  make  one 
wonder  at  the  great  effects  achieved  by  the 
comparatively  small  resources  of  so  third- 
rate  a power  as  Bavaria.  There  must  be 
either  the  perfection  of  good  management 
there,  or  unpardonable  recklessness  or  job- 
bery here. 

We  were  rather  amused  at  what  is  called 
the  English  Garden,  in  which  we  could  per- 
ceive no  sign  of  a flower.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
vast  shrubbery,  ornamented  with  a minia- 
ture lake.  We  ascended  the  interminable 
staircase  leading  to  the  interior  of  the  head 
of  the  colossal  statue  of  Bavaria,  large  enough 
to  contain  a dozen  people.  What  a wondrous 


effect  such  an  effigy  would  produce  on  the 
top  of  Primrose  Hill  ! 

After  the  flatness  of  Bavarian  landscape, 
the  { green  hills  of  Tyrol,’  topped  with  ever- 
lasting snow,  afford  a most  attractive  con- 
trast. The  situation  of  Innspruck  is  almost 
unrivalled.  One  evening  we  walked  to  a 
neighbouring  village,  and  entering  a church 
were  struck;  with  the  pious  demeanour  and 
poor  appearance  of  the  congregation.  Shoes 
were  quite  the  exception,  and  stockings  a 
still  greater  rarity. 

The  ride  by  the  diligence  from  Innspruck 
to  Botzen  over  the  pass  of  the  Breuner,  re- 
paid for  the  many  hours  consumed  thereon. 
The  verdant,  vine-clad  lowlands ; the  white- 
capped  mountains  ; secluded  villages,  perched 
in  apparently  inaccessible  localities,  invari- 
ably signalized  by  a church  spire ; the  dash- 
ing, noisy  watercourses ; and  the  romantic 
associations  called  up  by  occasional  glimpses 
of  masonry  of  the  period  of  the  Great  Empire, 
all  tended  to  enhance  the  pleasures  of  the 
way. 

Sterzing,  inhabited  two  thousand  years 
ago,  was  the  night’s  resting  place.  There 
we  paid  for  a cup  of  indifferent  coffee  thrice 
the  charge  for  a large,  clean  bedroom  and 
the  requisite  attendance,  simply  because  we 
asked  for  it  at  an  unreasonable  time,  and  the 
good  people  of  these  primitive  districts  do 
not  like  to  be  put  out  of  their  way  ! 

Brixen,  the  next  midday’s  point  de  sejour , 
boasts  some  finely-carved  ancient  tombs,  and 
a richly  cloistered  cathedral.  Strolling 
under  the  picturesque  arcades  of  this  semi- 
Italian  town  and  wishing  to  get  a 25  kreuzer 
envelope,  we  were  evidently  considered  little 
better  than  an  ignoramus,  because  we  could 
not  be  made  to  comprehend  that  a 15  kr. 
and  a 10  kr.  stamp  would  do  as  well. 

In  this  out  of  the  way  recess  of  the  Tyro- 
lean Alps,  we  should  scarcely  have  expected 
to  behold,  as  we  did,  an  English  translation 
of  some  of  our  immortal  bard  of  Avon’s 
works  in  a shop  window.  Nixey’s  blacklead, 
Whitechapel  needles,  and  Bass’s  pale  ale 
seem  to  have  penetrated  every  corner  of 
Germany  and  Italy,  and  few  gazettes  are  so 
obscure  as  not  to  announce  the  world- wide- 
famous  remedies  of  Holloway. 

The  ehchantin gly- situate d town  of  Botzen 
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•was  the  second  night’s  halting  spot.  Not- 
withstanding the  dryness  of  the  season,  the 
verdure  of  this  place  dazzled  the  eyes.  The 
Italian  arcades,  fronting  the  long,  cool  shops 
and  warerooms,  formed  a pleasant  retreat 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  cathedral 
contains  a few  good  pictures.  In  an  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi  the  smiling  expression  of  the 
infant’s  countenance  is  exquisitely  portrayed. 
In  all  the  paintings  on  that  subject  we  have 
seen,  and  few  churches  and  no  public  or 
private  collections  are  without  one,  the  ‘wise 
men  ’ are  evidently  portraits,  and  the  paint- 
ings, as  evidently,  done  to  order,  to  transmit 
the  painter’s  patrons  to  posterity  under 
characters  so  estimable. 

The  great  plain  of  the  Adige  being  now 
reached,  the  railroad  comes  into  operation, 
though  we  saw  advanced  preparations  for 
levelling  and  tunnelling  many  a far  mile  to  the 
north  of  Botzen.  We  rested  a night  at  Trent, 
and  visited  the  old  church  where  the  famous 
council  was  held,  and  which  exhibits  what 
professes  to  be  a picture  of  that  august 
assembly  such  as  it  existed.  Thence  a few 
hours’  stay  at  the  noble  city  of  Verona,  at 
which  we  had  paid  a more  lengthened  visit 
previously,  showed  the  costly  tombs  of  the 
Scaligers  under  repair.  We  fear,  in  process 
of  time,  that  all  the  vestiges  of  antiquity  will 
be  lost  sight  of  through  repairs,  except  the 
imperishable  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  that 
all  ancient  architecture  will  be  like  the  old 
stamps  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  merely  re- 
vivals. 

A few  hours  more  of  railroad,  and  two  or 
three  miles  of  omnibus  ride  brought  us  over 
bridges  and  moats,  under  gates  and  portcul- 
lises, to  the  strongest  fortress  in  Venetia,  the 
once  glorious,  still  busy  and  populous  Mantua. 


No.  VI. 

ADDENDA  to  MOUNT  BROWN’S  CAT- 
ALOGUE OF  BRITISH,  COLONIAL, 
AND  FOREIGN  POSTAGE  STAMPS. 
Fifth  Edition. 

BY  MOUNT  BROWN. 

§abm. 

Sept .,  1864.  Same  device  as  1862  on  white 
ground.  Col.  imp.  ; square. 

1 kr.  black. 


gclpnt. 

ESSAYS. 

Inscription  [belgique]  head  of  King  Leopold  I. 
to  left  in  col.  oval.  Col.  imp. ; red. 

20  cs.  rose,  oval  blue. 

20  cs.  blue,  oval  rose. 

20  cs.  green,  oval  pink. 


Sept.,  1864.  Same  device  as  1852.  Col.  imp.; 
oblong. 

1 silb.  gr.  yellow. 

•Canafoa. 

PRIVATE  POSTAGE  LABEL. 

Inscription  [ker’s  city  post],  Prince  of  Wales’ 
plume  and  motto.  Black  imp. ; large 
oblong. 

Id.  orange. 

drcat  §ritam. 

ENVELOPE  ESSAYS. 

Same  device  as  No.  bp  page  30.  Col.  imp.; 
oval. 

Violet. 

Same  device  as  No.  18,  page  82.  Col.  imp ; 
oval. 

Green. 

Rose. 

|tak 

ESSAYS. 

Same  designs  as  values  No.  4,  page  40.  Col. 
imp. ; red. 

30  cent  rose-lake. 

40  „ blue. 

2 lire  red-brown. 


Od.,  1864.  Arms  crowned  in  white  relief 
within  inscribed  engine-turned  rectangular 
frame , inscription  [mecklenb.  strelitz] 
at  sides , figures  indicating  value  in  each 
angle.  Col.  imp. ; red. 

^ silb.  gr.  green. 
i . „ _ ,,  orange. 

1 schilling  mauve. 

Arms  crowned  in  ivhite  relief  ivithin  inscribed 
engine-turned  oval  frame , inscription 
[mecklenb.  strelitz]  above,  figure  indi- 
cating value  in  oval  on  each  side , and 
value  in  ivords  below.  Col.  imp. ; od. 

1 silb.  gr.  rose. 
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2 silb.  gr.  blue. 

3 „ „ brown. 

ENVELOPES. 

Same  device  as  last , brown  envelope , inscription 
on  right , Col.  imp. ; oct. 

1 silb.  gr.  rose. 

2 „ „ blue. 

3 „ „ brown. 


LOCAL  STAMPS. 

Blood’s  despatch  for  the  post  office.  Black  imp. 

on  dotted  blue  ground  ; oblong. 

Blood’s  despatch  stamp  for  Phila.  delivery ; 
office  26  8f  28,  So.  6th  St.  Bed  imp. ; 
circular. 

White. 

Yellow. 

Broadway  post-office  ( steam  engine ).  Black 

imp. ; square. 

City  delivery  G.  & h.  San  Francisco.  Col.  imp.; 
oblong. 

5 (cents)  blue. 

Hussey’s  bank  and  insurance  special  message 
post , 50,  William  Street,  closes  at  11  a.m ., 
date.  (1863)  indicated.  Col.  imp. ; oct. 

Rose. 

Green. 

Red. 

Brown. 

Yellow. 

Black. 

International  letter  express.  Black  imp.  ; 
oblong. 

2 cents  yellow. 

2 ,,  green. 

Kidder’s  city  express  (courier). 

2 c.  blue-green 

Wells , Fargo,  8f  Co.,  pony  express,  if  enclosed 
in  our  franks.  Col.  imp.;  red. 

25  cents,  \ oz.,  vermilion. 

ENVELOPE. 

Metropolitan  Errand  and  Carrier  Express  Co. 
Bed,  imp.  in  relief ; shield-shaped. 

2 cents  on  white  paper. 

2 „ „ yellow  paper. 

All  references  are  made  to  the  fifth  edition  ; 
and  where  a note  of  interrogation  is  placed 
before  the  description  of  a stamp,  it  implies 
that  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  its  authen- 
ticity as  a postage  label,  and  any  information 
respecting  it  would  be  acceptable. 


NEWLY-ISSUED  OR  INEDITED 
STAMPS. 

We  have  the  agreeable  task  of  notifying  an 
unexpected  but  bloodless  revolution,  the  news 
of  which  must  have  proved  most  interesting, 
in  different  ways,  both  to  stamp  vendors  and 
stamp  collectors.  W e allude  to  the  revolt  of 
Mecklenburg- Strelitz  from  the  thraldom  of 
the  Thurn  and  Taxis  post-office,  and  the 
establishment  of  a series  of  postal  labels  and 
envelopes  for  its  own  exclusive  use.  We 
trust  no  statistician  will  publish  a treatise  on 
the  enormous  amount  of  correspondence  this 
year  in  the  above  state,  deceived  by  the  vast 
sale  of  its  postage  stamps ; because,  if  unac- 
quainted with  the  spread  of  timbromanie,  he 
can  have  no  idea  of  the  disproportionate 
number  that  will  have  been  sold  purely  for 
album  purposes.  Indeed,  we  should  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  government  of 
that  small  state  had  a shrewd  idea  of  fiscal 
gain  in  the  utterance  of  the  tasteful  and 
attractive  series  of  stamps,  specimens  of  which 
are  subjoined. 

They  will  be  too  familiar 
to  the  eyes  of  most  stamp 
collectors  ere  this  sees  the 
light,  to  need  much  descrip- 
tion. We  may  remark  that, 
though  very  similar  in  ap- 
pearance to,  they  are  a de- 
cided improvement  upon  the 
now  apparently  conventional 
| type  of  the  later  series  of  German  stamps ; 
the  square  form  being  much  better  calculated 
for  artistic  effect  than  any  other,  as  far  as 
regards  postage  stamps. 

There  are  six  labels — 1 schilling  violet,  for 
inland  postage ; silber  groschen  orange,  ^ 
s.  gr.  green,  1 s.  gr.  rose,  2 s.  gr.  blue, 
3 s.  gr.  brown ; printed  in  colour  on  white. 
The  envelopes,  three  in 
number,  1 s.  gr.,  2 s.  gr., 
and  3 s.  gr.,  are  of  the  same 
colours  as  the  corresponding 
adhesives.  Like  the  gene- 
rality of  German  impres- 
sions, the  covers  are  more 
deeply  impressed  than  the 
labels.  We  append  engravings  of  two  of 
these  stamps,  the  J s.  gr.  and  the  1 s.  gr. 
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In  addition  to  the  elegantly-engraved  pair 
of  San  Tomas  and  La  Gnaira  stamps,  and 
the  ugly  1 centavo,  there  are  the  \ centavo 
black  on  white,  2 centavo,  sic,  on  green,  3 c.  on 
yellow,  and  4 c.  on  blue.  All  these  ‘ centavo  ’ 
stamps  are  wretchedly  printed,  and  on  dull, 
dirty  colours.  Were  we  not  informed  on 
indubitable  authority  that  they  are  genuine 
emissions,  we  should  have  given  Hamburg 
the  credit  of  their  introduction  to  the  postal 
world.  Collectors  were  puzzled  at  the  in- 
scribed SAN  TOMAS  on  the  earlier  issue.  This 
turned  out  to  be  no  other  than  the  well- 
known  Danish  island,  and  in  the  new  im- 
pressions figures  as  such  ; and  the  Spanish 
word,  paquete,  becomes  the  simple  English, 
packet. 

An  engraving  of  the  re- 
pudiated stamp  of  Utah  is 
subjoined.  We  suppose 
Brigham  Young’s  authority 
for  its  non-existence  may 
be  accepted,  notwithstand- 
ing the  positive  assurances 
of  interested  vendors. 

A correspondent  affords  us  the  following 
information  on  a queer-looking  stamp  ex- 
hibiting a galloping  courier.  It  was  printed 
in  dull  green  on  yellow  paper  envelope,  and 
issued  by  a Californian  Letter  Express  com- 
pany, for  the  purpose  of  transporting  letters 
to  and  from  the  city.  After  an  unsuccessful 
career  of  one  year,  the  speculation  failed 
about  two  years  since.  They  cost  10  cents 
each  when  in  operation. 

The  1 cent  and  2 cents  large  figures  of 
Honolulu  are  now  printed  in  white,  not  on 
slightly  tinted  blue  paper  as  formerly.  One 
of  the  most  complete  col- 
lections of  a zealous  ama- 
teur in  the  metropolis  now 
exhibits  an  almost  unique 
specimen  of  the  13  cents 
of  the  Sandwich  Isles  ear- 
liest issue.  It  is  similar 
to  the  1 and  2 cents,  with 
the  addition  of  a little 
extra  ornamentation.  It 
is  perfectly  genuine,  its  fortunate  pos- 
sessor having  obtained  it  from  the  British 
consul. 

The  shilling  yellow  and  sixpenny  violet 


Mauritius  labels  are  now  much  richer  in  tint 
than  before.  We  understand  the  yellow 
envelope  no  longer  exists.  The  penny  Ceylon 
appears  of  a very  full  blue  colour,  and  the 
New  Zealand  penny  is  also  of  a much  deeper 
shade  than  before.  In  fact,  so  varying  are 
the  tints  of  the  recent  issues  that  some  of 
our  most  enthusiastic  collectors  have  almost 
decided  not  to  ‘ go  in  ’ for  varieties  in  colour. 

The  Humboldt  express 
stamp,  of  which  the  in- 
scription sufficiently  ex- 
plains its  value,  destina- 
tion, and  purpose,  is  very 
nicely  engraved,  but  the 
extremely  ineffective  co- 
lour, a dull  pale  brown, 
militates  against  its  ap- 
pearance. 

We  alluded  in  a late  number  to  the  early 
unpublished  essays  of  envelopes  for  Bavaria. 
We  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeingthem  in  Paris  lately. 

They  are  six  in  number,  all 
the  same  value,  3 kr.,  bear- 
ing the  national  ams  in 
relief.  The  colours  are  pale 
greenish  - yellow,  brown, 
green,  lilac,  a nameless  red 
- — something  between  rose 
and  marone, — and  blue. 

The  series  of  Baden  stamps  on  a white 
ground  is  now  completed  by  the  addition  of 
the  black  1 kreuzer.  The  1 silber  groschen 
of  Brunswick  in  stead  of  being  black  on  yellow, 
has  been  altered  to  yellow  on  white;  and 
the  blue  5 of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin  is  bistre 
coloured  like  the  envelope  of  the  same  value. 

The  subjoined  Belgian 
essay  is  too  simple.  The 
absence  of  the  name  of  its 
country  is  a great  defect, 
and  the  value  is  not  con- 
spicuous enough.  Printed 
in  two  colours,  according 
to  the  programme,  with 
the  amendments  suggest- 
ed, we  think  it  would  be  very  effective. 

Essays  and  essays ! A dozen  more  for 
Mexico.  One  series  has  the  emperor’s  pro- 
file, and  another  his  full  face  in  an  orna- 
mental oval.  Each  series  consists  of  two 
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Values,  \ real  and  1 real.  The  framework  of 
the  former  is  yellow,  green,  or  red  on  white, 
of  the  latter  orange,  blue,  and  rose.  The 
effigy  in  all  cases  is  black. 

We  could  go  on  describing  essays,  almost 
numberless,  English,  French,  Belgian,  Prus- 
sian, &c.,  with  which  our  eyes  were  feasted 
during  our  late  stay  in  Paris ; but  we  had 
not  sufficient  time  to  take  notes,  and  dare 
not  trust  our  memory  for  sufficient  accuracy. 
We  hope  at  a future  period  to  treat  our 
readers  with  a detailed  account  of  them. 
Comparatively  few  have  ever  been  catalogued 
or  even  noted.  Of  all  the  envelopes  we  have 
ever  seen,  we  think  the  beautiful — but, 
from  some  unknown  cause,  unaccepted — 
essays  of  Barre  the  most  elegant.  They 
somewhat  resemble  the  fourpenny  of  Ceylon, 
but  are  the  same  size  as  those  of  Canada. 
The  emperor’s  head  comes  out  in  striking 
relief. 

The  Livonians  have  at  last  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  Russian  government  to 
impress  the  arms  of  their  province  on  their 
local  stamps,  thereby  filling  up  the  unmeaning 
patch  of  green  hitherto  so  conspicuous ; and 
we  think,  from  reliable  information,  that 
collectors  may  regard  these  long-doubted 
and  mysterious  individuals  as  an  £ accom- 
plished fact.’ 

Country  subscribers  must  be  familiar  with 
the  invariable  practice  of  a flock  of  sheep  to 
follow  the  leader,  right  or  wrong.  We  have 
already  chronicled  the  appearance  of  two 
local  British  postal  parcel  emissions,  and  we 
have  now  to  note  two  more.  Should  the 
example  be  generally  adopted,  as  many  pages 
of  an  album  will  have  to  be  devoted  to  British 
as  at  present  to  the  United  States  locals. 

One  of  them  emanates  from  the  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  railway,  and  is  identical  with 
that  for  the  Caledonian  railway,  figured  in 
our  last,  with  the  natural  exception  of  name 
and  number.  The  other,  for  the  London  and 
North  Western,  is  more  pretentious  in  ap- 
pearance, being  just  double  in  size.  It 
is  printed  in  green  on  white.  A large 
lozenge  is  inserted  in  two  triangles,  whose 
points,  were  they  visible,  would  touch  each 
other.  In  the  centre  of  the  lozenge  is  a large 
8d.,  and  on  the  white  triangles  and  upper 
part  of  the  frame  of  the  lozenge  is  London 


AND  NORTH  WESTERN  RAILWAY  COMPANY.  PRE- 
PAID NEWSPAPER  PARCEL.  Four  triangular 
interstices  are  filled  in  with  ornamentation. 

We  refer  our  readers  to  the  pages  of  the 
magazine  of  Mons.  Moens  for  a description  and 
figure  of  a rare  French  essay,  bearing  a very 
fine  engraving  of  the  imperial  eagle;  and  the  2 
soldi  bollo  straordinario  of  Tuscany,  supposed 
to  have  been  in  use  anterior  to  the  ‘ lion  ’ 
series.  Both  these  stamps  are  among  those 
we  spoke  of  as  having  seen  in  Paris.  The 
mention  of  the  1 lion  ’ reminds  us  how  we 
were  deceived,  in  Italy,  into  purchasing  a 
couple  of  specimens  of  fictitious  2 soldi.  We 
bought  them  by  candlelight,  and  did  not 
immediately  observe  the  deception.  Most 
probably  similar  impostors  will  find  their 
way  to  England,  we  would,  therefore,  caution 
collectors  to  be  wary  in  accepting  these  rare 
stamps.  Those  we  allude  to  were  made 
from  genuine  1 crazie  stamps  on  blue  paper. 
The  value  was  eradicated  by  some  means, 
and  the  space  carefully  filled  with  colouring 
so  as  to  leave  2 soldi  distinctly  marked. 
The  deception  is  easily  observable  by  day- 
light, the  added  colour  not  being  precisely 
the  shade  of  the  rest  of  the  stamp.  More- 
over, the  2 soldi  is  always  found  printed  in 
bright  red,  never  in  the  lake  red  of  the  1 
crazia  lions. 

The  16  skilling  of  Denmark,  grey,  com- 
pletes the  series  of  the  latest  issue  of  that 
country. 

We  regret  to  have  to  inform  our  readers 
that  we  are  this  month  unable  to  present 
them  with  the  promised  engraving  of  the 
rare  Buenos  Ayres  stamp.  While  in  the 
hands  of  the  engraver,  it  was  accidentally 
mislaid — we  hope  not  lost. 


NOTES  ON  THE  FIRST  SERIES  OF 
NEW  SOUTH  WALES  POSTAGE 
STAMPS. 

BY  DR.  J.  E.  GRAY,  F.R.S.,  E.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  ETC.,  OF 
THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

When  first  the  Australian  colonies  issued 
postage  stamps  they  seem  to  have  employed 
the  artists  that  were  available  in  the  colony, 
and  each  time  that  a supply  of  stamps  were 
wanted,  or  as  soon  as  the  copper  plate  that 
had  been  engraved  was  too  much  worn  for 
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use,  a new  stamp  was  engraved.  No  doubt 
the  directions  were  that  the  stamp  should  be 
as  much  like  the  former  one  as  possible,  but 
so  difficult  is  it  to  copy  exactly,  that  most, 
indeed,  I may  almost  say  all,  of  the  stamps 
so  engraved  differ  from  those  formerly  used 
in  some  one,  or  more,  more  or  less  important 
particulars. 

Such  being  the  case,  I have  examined  the 
various  stamps  of  this  series  that  have  come 
into  my  hands,  and  Messrs.  Stafford  Smith  & 
Smith  have  most  kindly  placed  all  those  that 
they  had  in  stock  at  my  disposal  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examination,  and  Mrs.  Gray  has  in  her 
collection  variations  which  may  be  distin- 
guished as  follows.  I have  not  any  eightpenny 
stamps  at  my  disposal  at  present,  but  will 
describe  them,  and  any  other  varieties,  on  a 
future  occasion.  I have  no  doubt  there  are 
several  more,  and  I shall  be  glad  to  examine 
any  stamps  of  the  kind  that  any  correspondent 
may  kindly  send  to  me  for  the  purpose,  and 
describe  them  at  some  future  time.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  examination  and  deter- 
mination of  such  minute  particulars  is  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  younger  stamp  collec- 
tors, as  teaching  them  to  examine  closely  and 
distinguish  small  particulars  with  accuracy. 

The  secondary  series  of  stamps  do  not 
afford  such  variation,  as  the  plates  used  are 
struck  from  the  same  die. 

I.  Portrait  of  the  Queen  to  the  left 
crowned  with  laurel,  in  oblong  disc,  with 
POSTAGE  in  large  white  letters  in  an  arched 
label  above,  in  an  nblong  erect  frame,  in- 
scribed new  south  wales  on  sides  and  above, 
and  one  penny  below,  with  a four-rayed  star 
at  each  angle.  The  upper  label  with  a tri- 
angle and  three  horizontal  leaves  at  each 
end.  Red  ink. 

a.  The  disc  with  distinct  perpendicular 
and  waved  oblique  cross  lines.  Inscrip- 
tion of  these  in  rather  large  well-made 
letters.  Portrait,  good  ; shaded  with 
continuous  and  dotted  lines.  Purplish- 
red. 

b.  Like  a.,  but  disc  with  crowded  thick 
perpendicular  lines,  and  very  obscure 
waved  oblique  close  cross  lines..  The 
letters  smaller  and  sharp.  Portrait 
shaded  with  continuous  and  a few  broken 
lines.  Orange  ink. 


c.  Like  6.,  but  the  disc  is  uniformly 
coloured  without  any  apparent  lines. 
Letters  rather  larger.  Orange  ink. 

II.  Very  like  No.  I.,  but  the  end  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  frame,  with  four  or  five 
leaves  on  a more  or  less  long  stem.  Two 
pence.  Printed  in  blue  ink. 

a.  On  bluish  paper.  The  disc  with  rather 
close,  broad  perpendicular  lines,  with 
very  thin  oblique  wavy  cross  lines. 
The  ornament  on  each  side  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  frame  consisting  of  four 
leaves  on  a stem,  projecting  beyond  the 
second  pair,  those  on  the  left  side,  the 
shortest.  Country  in  small  thick,  value 
in  large  thick  letters  ; dot  in  star,  cir- 
cular, small. 

b.  On  bluish  paper  and  very  like  a.,  but 
the  ornament  in  upper  part  of  the  frame 
with  five  leaves  on  each  side,  the  last 
leaf  straight  on  the  left  and  sloping  on 
the  right  side.  Portrait  further  from 
left  hand  of  frame. 

c.  On  whitish  paper  like  u.,  but  disc  with 
very  thin,  straight,  and  distinct  rather 
waved,  perpendicular  lines.  The  or- 
nament in  the  upper  part  of  the  frame 
with  five  diverging  leaves  on  each  side, 
those  on  the  right  side  being  more  dis- 
tinct and  further  apart.  The  portrait, 
bad;  far  from  the  left  edge  of  the  frame. 
Spot  in  star  many-rayed,  with  large  cen- 
tral pale  spot. 

d.  On  white  paper.  Like  u.,  but  disc  with 
rather  close  perpendicular  straight  lines, 
crossed  with  wavy  oblique  ones.  The 
ornament  in  the  upper  part  of  the  frame 
of  four  leaves  on  each  side,  those  on  the 
left  close  together,  those  on  the  right  on 
a stem  and  further  apart.  Spot  in  star, 
small,  circular,  many-rayed. 

e.  On  white  paper.  Like  a .,  but  disc  with 
nearly  uniform  coloured  ground.  The 
ornament  in  upper  part  of  the  frame 
with  four  leaves  on  each  side ; the  end 
pair  of  leaves  on  the  left  side  close 
together,  and  the  upper  largest. 

/.  Very  like  e.,  but  the  outer  pair  of  leaves 
on  the  left  are  of  equal  size,  and 
small. 

g.  Very  like  e.,  but  the  ornament  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  frame  on  the  left  hand 
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has  three  diverging  equal-sized  leaves, 
instead  of  two. 

h.  Very  like  e.,  but  the  disc  formed  of  very 
close  united  horizontal  lines,  and  the  end 
pair  of  leaves  are  very  small,  those  on 
the  left  side  are  separate  at  the  base, 
and  on  the  right  side  are  united ; the 
lower  smaller  than  the  upper. 

III.  Like  I.,  but  the  ornament  at  the 
ends  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  frame  con- 
sists of  five  slightly  diverging  leaves  from  the 
edge  of  the  triangle.  Three  pence.  Printed 
in  green  ink. 

a.  The  disc  shaded  with  rather  close  but 
distinct  straight,  ragged-edged  perpen- 
dicular lines.  New  and  wales  in  the 
same  size  letters.  In  blue-green  ink. 

b.  Like  a.,  but  disc  shaded  with  closer, 
thicker  very  crowded  lines ; and  wales 
in  smaller  letters  than  south,  and  the 
label  of  wales  shorter  than  in  a. ; and 
the  left  side  of  the  frame  with  two  inter- 
sected white  lines.  In  yellow-green  ink. 
I have  seen  a stamp  very  like  the  above, 
that  was  a very  little  larger  in  all  its 
parts ; but  this  may  have  arisen  from 
its  having  been  stretched  when  removed 
from  the  letter. 

c.  Very  like  5.,  but  the  lines  on  disc  not 
quite  so  crowded  ; and  label  of  wales 
rather  shorter  still  than  in  b. ; and  the 
left  side  of  the  frame  without  the  two 
interrupted  white  lines.  In  yellow-green 
ink. 

IV.  Like  I.,  but  the  triangle  at  the  ends 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  frame,  with  nine 
curved  leaves  on  its  edges.  Sixpence.  Printed 
in  brown  ink. 

a.  The  disc  with  very  close,  regular, 
straight,  perpendicular,  and  rather  close 
similar  curved  diagonal  lines.  The  leaf 
above  the  centre  one,  on  the  left  side,  as 
large  as  the  centre  one ; and  the  centre 
one,  on  the  right  side,  separate  from  the 
other ; upper  and  lower  edge  of  label,  on 
sides,  with  a twisted  pattern. 

b.  Like  a.,  but  lines  of  the  disc  thinner 
and  farther  apart.  The  leaf  above  the 
central  one  and  the  central  one,  on  the 
left  side,  united  at  the  base  ; the  central 
leaf  on  the  right  side,  small  and  united 
to  the  point  of  the  triangle,  all  the  other 


leaves  on  that  side,  small  and  tapering. 
Upper  and  lower  edge  of  label  on  sides 
with  a dentated  pattern. 


REVIEWS  of  POSTAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

A Descriptive  Price  Catalogue  of  British , Colo- 
nial, and  Foreign  Postage  Stamps.  Fourth 
Edition , revised  and  corrected.  London  : 
E.  Marlborough  & Co.  ; Bath  : Stafford 
Smith  & Smith.  Price  Sixpence. 

The  illustrated  supplement  alone  is  worth 
half  the  money,  containing  as  it  does  up- 
wards of  a hundred  well-executed  fac-similes 
of  stamps.  The  money  table  contributed  by 
Mount  Brown  is  worth  another  penny  at 
least,  though  we  must  again  protest  against 
a Hong  Kong  cent  being  valued  at  a half- 
penny. A dollar  of  Hong  Kong  is  never 
worth  less,  frequently  more,  than  four-and- 
sixpence,  and  transmitters  of  cash  to  that 
colony  are  obliged  to  pay  five  shillings  for 
each  dollar  they  require  for  purchase  in 
Hong  Kong.  We  are  fully  qualified  to  give 
a positive  dictum  on  the  point,  having  tried 
several  ways  of  obtaining  the  stamps  of  the 
place.  There  is  also  some  inaccuracy  with 
respect  to  the  coins  called  4 pesos,’  which  are 
of  different  value  in  different  countries.  The 
Mexican  peso  is  the  Hong  Kong  dollar, 
varying  in  value  according  to  the  rate  of 
exchange.  The  Brazilian  peso  is  worth 
about  four-and-threepence,  while  that  of 
Bnenos  Ayres  varies  from  twopence-farthing 
to  twopence-three-farthings.  The  Spanish 
real  may  be  twopence-halfpenny,  and  is,  in 
fact,  of  equal  value  with  some  of  the  South 
American  pesos,  but  the  real  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  is  worth  about  double. 

Eor  the  remaining  twopence,  then,  we  get 
a complete  catalogue  of  every  known  procu- 
rable stamp,  with  its  purchaseable  price. 
The  addition  of  numbers  to  the  stamps 
enumerated  in  this  edition  is  a great  improve- 
ment, as  parties  can  now  give  orders  for 
such  and  such  a specified  number  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  name  the  stamp  wanted. 
The  very  rare  specimens  are  quoted  at  prices 
too  high  for  any  but  the  wealthiest  collectors, 
but  the  come-at-able  specimens  are  moderately 
valued,  and  will  be  found  within  the  reach  of 
every  one  who  has  any  spare  cash  for  the 
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gratification  of  his  private  fancies.  To  suit 
continental  collectors,  there  is  a preface  in 
French  and  German,  in  addition,  of  course, 
to  an  English  one.  So  much  for  the  interior; 
the  exterior  is  rendered  attractive  by  a gaily 
coloured  cover,  embellished  with  more  than 
a dozen  engravings  of  interesting  stamps. 

The  Universal  Stamp  Gazette.  London  : 38, 
King  Street,  Cheapside. 

This  new  candidate  for  timbromaniacal  pa- 
tronage comes  out  under  the  auspices  of  the 
London  and  Colonial  Stamp  Company,  and 
bids  fair  to  prove  a flourishing  speculation. 
Rival  as  it  may  be  in  our  own  field,  the 
spread  of  the  stamp  movement  has  become 
so  rapid  and  so  general,  that  we  do  not  fear 
any  injury  to  the  circulation  of  our  own 
magazine ; and  we  do  not  care  how  many 
similar  publications  start  forth,  provided  we 
remain  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  opinion  of 
our  subscribers.  For  our  own  part,  we  in- 
tend being  ‘ Aut  Caesar  aut  nullus,’  and,  like 
Cato,  if  we  do  not  obtain  success,  will 
deserve  it. 

It  contains  a varied  conglomeration  of 
articles,  all  more  or  less  appertaining  to 
postal  matters.  We  are  often  addressed 
with  such  observations  as  these  : c What  can 
you  find  to  write  about  in  this  magazine  of 
yours  P I should  have  thought  one  number 
would  have  exhausted  all  you  could  possibly 
say.’  We  are  sometimes  inclined  to  wonder 
ourselves  at  the  inexhaustible  store  of  matter 
that  is  ever  turning  up  in  relation  to  what,  a 
few  short  years  since,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  find  a writer  capable  of  filling  a 
single  page  with.  But  we  are  wandering 
from  the  Universal  Stamp  Gazette , and  beg 
its  pardon. 

The  editor  writes  an  interesting  article  on 
the  reminiscences  of  a stamp  collector  in 
South  America,  for  which  his  natal  place 
well  qualifies  him.  Much  other  good  and 
available  information  is  dispersed  throughout 
the  pages  of  the  magazine,  and  the  engrav- 
ings are  certainly  deserving  the  highest 
praise.  Advertisers  seem  to  anticipate  a 
very  large  sale  of  the  work,  as  they  take  up 
more  than  half-a-dozen  pages.  The  frontis- 
piece reminds  us  of  the  old  nursery  song, 
* The  lion  and  the  unicorn,  a-fighting  for  the 


crown,’  as  they  seem  in  their  struggles  to 
obtain  the  same,  to  have  pulled  the  royal 
arms  so  that  from  an  upright  oval  it  has 
become  horizontally  oblong,  like  one’s  face 
appears  when  viewed  in  such  a distorting 
mirror  as  is  often  seen  in  an  optician’s 
window. 

POSTAL  CHIT-CHAT. 

The  old  Luxembourg  1 s.  gr.  stamp  was  intended 
and  used  exclusively  for  Germany. 

The  names  impressed  on  the  side  of  the  Mexican 
stamps  are  those  of  the  states  in  which  they  are  issued. 

City  of  Brunswick  Envelope. — The  meaning  of  the 
initials  st.  p.  fr.  is  Stadt  post  freimarke,  and  the  value, 
3 pfennige. 

A Clerk  in  the  Post-office  at  Clifton  is  in  cus- 
tody, charged  with  having  a foreign  letter  in  his  unlawful 
possession.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  prisoner  intended 
to  steal  the  letter,  but  thet  he  merely  wished  to  appro- 
priate the  foreign  postage  stamp  upon  it. 

Values  of  the  Austrian  Mercury  Stamps. — The 
value  of  the  blue  stamp  was  1 kreuzer,  that  of  the  yellow 
10  kr.,  and  that  of  the  rose  50  kr.  They  served  to  prepay 
one,,  ten,  or  fifty  newspapers  at  once,  and  were  exclusively 
for  home  postage.  The  large  ‘double-headed  eagle’ 
journal  stamps  were  used  for  foreign  postage  only. 

Italian  States  Newspaper  Stamps.  — The  tassa 
gazette  stamp  of  Modena  was  affixed  to  all  foreign  news- 
papers sent  through  the  post,  for  which  it  served  as  a tax. 
It  continued  in  use  till  June  10,  1859.  The  6 c.  rose  and 
9 c.  blue  stati  Parmensi  (often  mistaken  for  provisional 
Parma)  served  the  same  purpose,  until  the  1st  August, 
1860,  when  they  were  suppressed,  together  with  the  tax. 

The  number  of  English  Firms  who  now  issue,  or 
have  issued,  stamped  envelopes  with  their  names,  or  the 
names  of  their  publications,  in  a band  around  the  stamp 
is  increased  to  nine,  viz. — Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  & Co., 
W.  H.  Smith  & Son,  Grindlav  & Co.  {The  Home  News), 
British  Workman,  George  Prior,  Stevens  & Norton, 
J.  F.  Pawson,  all  of  London ; S.  Allsopp  & Sons,  of 
Burton-on-Trent ; and  Stafford  Smith  & Smith,  Bath. 

The  wording  of  the  qualifying  clauses  in  the 
proclamations  of  stage-coaches,  &c.,  is  very  various,  and 
sometimes  exceedingly  amusing.  In  England  the  Divine 
Hand  was  generally  recognised  in  the  formula  of  ‘ God 
willing,’  or,  ‘If  God  should  permit.’  On  the  contrary, 
the  human  element  certainly  preponderated — whether  it 
was  meant  so  or  not — in  the  announcement  made  by  a 
carrying  communication  between  Edinburgh  and  a nor- 
thern burgh,  when  it  was  given  out  that  ‘a  waggon 
would  leave  the  Grass  market  for  Inverness  every  Tuesday, 
God  willing,  but  on  Wednesday  whether  or  no.’ — Her 
Majesty’ s Mails. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

PEMBERTON  ON  ESSAYS,  ETC. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘ Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 

Dear  Sir, — Though  agreeing  with  your  correspon dents, 
‘No  Essays’  and  ‘ A Country  Parson,’  that  the  collection 
of  essays  is  a waste  of  time,  I cannot  coincide  with  the 
former  that  the  correspondence  of  Dr.  Gray  and  Mr.  Burn 
is  an  obtrusion— I allude  to  the  writing  respecting  the 
Consort  Essays.  Even  to  the  many  who  do  not  acknow- 
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ledge  essays,  Dr.  Gray’s  information  should  be  acceptable, 
as  throwing  light  upon  various  subjects  connected  with 
our  own  post-office.  I cannot  say  that  I believe  implicitly 
in  the  Prince  Albert’s  head  as  an  essay ; Mr.  Burn  says  it 
was  only  offered  on  account  of  its  being  plate-printed  and 
the  gum  clear  and  adhesive,  not  on  account  of  the  design. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  essay  ? The  first  sense 
in  which  the  word  was  used  by  Brown  (I  do  not  mention 
his  name  as  any  authority),  was  as  comprehending  ‘those 
stamps  having  either  an  accidental  difference  from  those 
used,  or  that  were  printed  for  use  but  never  circulated.’  In 
the  fourth  edition  of  his  catalogue  it  is  used  to  mean  ‘ stamps 
designed  for  issue  but  never  circulated,  and  stamps  printed 
in  a different  colour  froni  those  which  have  been,  or  are, 
in  circulation.’  Those  stamps  printed  in  a different 
colour  from  the  issues  are  now  always  known  as  proofs , 
leaving  the  word  essay  for  the  use  of  ‘ a stamp  or  device 
suggested  but  never  officially  issued.’  This  interpretation 
of  the  word  leaves  us  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  any  specu- 
lative individual  who  may  choose  to  engrave  a design, 
send  it  to  the  post-office  authorities  with  the  certainty  of 
refusal,  and  on  such  rejection  the  design  becomes  of  value 
and  is  to  be  received  as  worth  collecting.  ‘ A stamp  or 
device  suggested ; ’ this  meaning  is  far  too  comprehensive. 
According  to  this,  any  .one  may  suggest  an  alteration, 
without  the  slightest  cause  or  use  for  such  alteration,  and 
the  rejected  (because  totally  uncalled  for)  design  is  forth- 
with an  essay,  of  more  or  less  value  according  to  the 
number  of  specimens  put  in  circulation  by  the  speculator 
from  whom  they  emanate.  I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
more  than  one-half  of  the  catalogued  essays  are  of  the 
class  I mention,  the  impudent  attempts  of  some  specula- 
tive engraver.  The  term  ‘ essay  ’ in  one  of  the  meanings 
first  applied  to  it,  would  be  well  if  entirely  restricted  to 
that  meaning,  namely,  ‘ stamps  printed  for  use  but  never 
circulated.’  This  signification  of  the  word  would  include 
many  of  the  oldest,  and  most  valuable  essays  now  cata- 
logued; for  instance,  the  twelvepenny  Canada,  Connell 
essay  (which,  by  the  bye,  I believe  was  used  in  one  or- 
two  cases),  threehalfpenny  English  adhesive  and  envelopes, 
threepenny  English  plain  ground,  &c.  I fear  this  render- 
ing of  the  word  essay  would  not  please  very  many  collec- 
tors, but  still  I am  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  only  sense  in 
which  it  should  be  understood.  Whenever  it  is  under- 
stood that  postage  stamps  are  to  be  issued  in  any  country 
not  previously  using  them,  there  must  be  very  many  and 
various  designs  sent  in,  of  which  only  one  here  and  there 
of  those  rejected  falls  into  the  hands  of  collectors;  seeing 
how  very  small  a proportion  those  catalogued  bear  to 
those  which  must  have  been  sent  in,  it  seems  to  me  that 
any  attempt  to  catalogue  ‘rejected  designs’  is  futile,  and 
to  collect  them  still  more  so.  There  is  a pleasure  in  col- 
lecting postage  stamps  that  have  been  in  use,  because  it  is 
ossible  to  obtain  and  complete  the  sets  of  each  country ; 
ut  with  essays  this  is  quite  different.  If  we  notice  those 
of  our  own  country,  we  shall  have  a very  good  instance  of 
the  uselessness  of  attempting  to  collect  essays,  apart  from  the 
want  of  interest  there  is  in  a stamp  which  never  had  any 
use  and  scarcely  even  an  existence.  It  is  said  that  over 
three  thousand  designs  were  submitted  to  our  own  post- 
office  ; of  which  but  one  was  accepted,  the  others  beiug 
rejected.  Of  these  three  thousand,  about  fifty  are  cata- 
logued and  known.  There  cannot  be  a better  example  of 
the  uselessness  of  collecting  essays;  and,  as  in  this  case, 
they  will  always  prove  very  inadequate  in  quantity,  com- 
pared with  the  numbers  actually  having,  or  having  had, 
existence. 

Mount  Brown,  in  making  law  for  us  collectors — what 
we  are  to  believe  in,  what  are  to  be  called  proofs, 
and  what  esssays — displays  very  little  caution  in  his 


acknowledgment  of  dubious  essays  and  proofs ; and  so 
often  lays  himself  open  to  comment  in  describing  varieties, 
as  to  induce  doubts  in  the  mind  of  the  sceptical  as  to  his 
real  knowledge  of  stamps.  The  present  system  of  the 
dealers,  with  their  reprinted  proofs,  essays  made  to  sell, 
and  their  stocks  of  forgeries  and  imaginative  stamps,  is 
enough  to  disgust  every  serious  and  right  minded  collec- 
tor. Many  who  have  been  zealous  collectors  for  years, 
have  been  regularly  forced  to  give  up  their  cherished  pur- 
suit, from  sheer  inability  to  save  themselves  from  being 
victimised  to  a great  extent;  many,  too,  have  sold  their 
collections,  so  disgusted  have  they  become  with  this  absurd 
and  foolish  practice  of  admitting  every  rejected  design  to 
be  an  essay.  If  we  must  collect  essays,  let  us  confine  our- 
selves to  the  collection  of  those  which  have  been  called 
forth  by  a necessity,  and  not  through  the  whim  of  an 
individual.  A new  issue  of  stamps  is  intended  by  the 
Belgian  authorities,  and  designs  are  asked  for  ; those 
which  are  rejected  will  be  real  essays,  because  each  one 
that  is  sent  to  the  authorities  is  sent  with  the  chance  that 
that  one  may  be  the  design  selected.  Such  stamps  as  the 
United  States’  essays  cannot  be  considered  as  bona-fide 
essays,  when  we  consider  that  no  change  was  intended  by 
the  authorities,  and  that,  consequently,  they  were  not 
called  forth  by  any  necessity.  It  is  simply  foolish  to 
catalogue  such  things. 

As  I stated  above,  Mount  Brown  ‘lays  himself  open 
to  comment  in  describing  varieties.’  There  is  a very 
striking  instance  of  this  in  the  last  number  of  your 
valuable  magazine.  The  present  penny  stamp  (with  a 
letter  in  each  corner)  has  been  in  use  for  many  months  ; 
Mount  Brown,  evidently  under  the  impression  that  he 
had  made  a discovery,  publishes  the  fact  that  the  stamp 
is  found  bearing  the  following  figures  in  the  frame  at  side, 
viz.,  74,  78,  82,  70,  80.  I have  examined  an  immense 
number  of  the  last  issued  penny,  and  never  found  one 
without  numerals  at  the  side;  and,  consequently,  suppose 
that  none  have  been  issued  (with  a letter  in  each  corner) 
without  the  numerals  at  side ; these  would  seem  to  have 
something  to  do  with  the  printing.  It  is  certainly  not 
sufficient  to  constitute  another  stamp,  as  Brown  makes  of 
each  of  the  six  he  has  ‘discovered,’  or  even  a variety.  I 
have  the  following  figures  from  a dozen  copies  taken  at  a 
venture  out  of  some  hundred  used  penny  stamps  : — 90,  94, 
73,  89,  86,  80,  85,  81,  91,  79,  92,  78.  _ The  idea  of  putting 
down  the  above  six  as  fresh  stamps,  is  preposterous  in  the 
extreme ; but  it  is  only  on  a par  with  the  speculative 
proofs  and  essays  given  by  him  monthly.  W e shall  next 
have  to  acknowledge  the  watermarks,  names  of  different 
makers,  &e.,  which  appear  on  envelope  and  other  stamps. 
If  this  sort  of  cataloguing  continues  moDthly,  Dr.  Gray 
and  Omega  will  not  be  alone  in  their  retirement  from  the 
stamp  community,  or  in  their  contempt  for  the  manner  in 
which  our  trade  is  now  carried  on.  There  is  no  pleasu)  e 
now  in  acquiring  a really  rare  stamp,  for  it  is  only  a ques- 
tion of  cash ; and  when  one  has  the  specimen,  there  is  the 
doubt,  is  it  genuine  ? 

I am  aware  that  I have  much  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
an  ordinary  letter,  but  feel  sure  the  vital  importance  of 
the  subject  will  be  my  excuse  for  so  far  occupying  your 
space.  I remain,  yours  faithfully, 

Edgbaston.  EDWARD  L.  PEMBERTON. 

P.S. — The  present  twopenny  stamp  sports  figures  at 
the  side.  The  hint  is  quite  at  Mount  Brown’s  service. 


SWISS  STAMP  FORGERIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘ Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 
Sir, — In  a letter  from  Mr.  E.  L.  Pemberton,  in  No.  4 
of  your  magazine,  under  date  1st  May,  1863,  in  reference  to 
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Moens’  Illustrations,  occurs  this  passage : ‘ On  the  same 
plate  (19)  No.  10  (5  c.  Yaud),  No.  9 (5  c.  Neuchatel),  No. 
13  (2i  rap.  Winterthur),  Nos.  11  and  12  (Zurich  4 and  6 
cents),  are  exact  counterparts  of  the  forgeries  of  those 
stamps  which  are  sold  by  Wilhelm  Georg,  of  Basle.’  Mr. 
Moens  noticing  this  letter,  in  one  from  him  inserted  in 
your  next  number,  says:  ‘The  seven  stamps  he  (Mr. 
Pemberton)  mentions  as  a faithful  reproduction  of  the 
imitations,  have  been  in  my  possession  eight  or  nine 
years.  I am  myself  fully  persuaded  of  their  authenticity, 
for  at  the  time  I procured  them  there  were  comparatively 
few  stamp  collectors]  and  certainly  no  one  had  then  thought 
of  making  counterfeits.’  W e have,  then,  in  another  pub  - 
lication,  The  Stamp-Collector' s Review , now  defunct,  Mr. 
Pemberton’s  description  of  the  genuine  and  forged  stamps 
referred  to,  but  the  only  one  I wish  now  to  mention  is 
that  of  Winterthur.  His  description  runs  thus ‘ Gen- 
uine, the  three-pointed  ornaments  on  each  side  of  the 
label  containing  the  value  are  narrower  than  the  label 
itself,  and  the  label  containing  the  superscription  is  a good 
distance  from  the  top  of  the  stamp ; exactly  over  the 
letter  l in  the  middle  of  the  stamp,  there  are  two  little 
circles , which  fill  out  the  space  between  the  label  and  the 
top  of  the  stamp ; and  on  each  side  of  these  circles  is  a 
well-defined  curve.  Forged ',  the  three-pointed  ornaments 
on  each  side  of  the  label  containing  the  value  are  as  broad 
as  the  label  itself,  and  the  label  containing  the  superscrip- 
tion is  close  to  the  top  of  the  stamp,  the  space  between 
being  filled  out  by  three  or  four  strokes.’ 

Now  a difficult  question  arises  here.  The  stamp  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Pemberton  as  genuine  is  undoubtedly 
genuine.  * If  then  it  be,  as  Mr.  Moens  says,  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  one  which  he  figured,  and  which  agrees  in  all 
points  with  the  description  given  by  Mr.  Pemberton  of 
the  forgery,  before  any  one  had  ‘thought  of  making 
counterfeits,’  there  must  have  been  two  issues  differing 
according  to  the  two  descriptions.  I am  in  possession  of 
a copy  of  each,  one  in  appearance  as  much  genuine  as  the 
other;  and  the  supposed  forgery  having  been  part  of  a 
collection  made  many  years  since,  and  principally  before 
a forgery  was  seen.  I trust  these  remarks  may  elicit  such 
information  as  may  set  at  rest  a knotty  point. 

Yours, 

Douglas , Isle  of  Man.  S.  S. 

THE  ‘CENTRAL  FAIR’  STAMPS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘ Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 

Sir, — I see  you  desire  information  as  regards  the 
‘Central  Fair’  stamp.  During  the  month  of  July  the 
people  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  aid  and  in 
behalf  of  the  United  States’  Sanitary  Commission,  got  up 
a monster  ‘ fair,’  somewhat  after  the  style  of  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  and  Brooklyn  Sanitary  Fairs,  and 
amongst  other  things  then  and  there  exhibited  were  the 
stamps  I had  the  pleasure  to  send  you  in  my  last ; they 
were  used  for  the  transmission  of  letters  addending  to,  or 
in  any  manner  connected  with,  the  fair,  and  bad  to  pass 
through  the  fair  post-office  and  cancelled  before  delivery. 
Letters  were  sent  thus  by  one  person  who  had  visited  the 
fair  to  others  who  had  not,  thus  greatly  drawing  and  add- 
ing to  the  number  of  visitors,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Brooklyn  stamps. 

I notice  that  Mount  Brown  calls  for  information  on  the 
Broadway  Post-office  local  label,  and  says  he  doubts  its 
being  used  for  a post  label.  It  is  used  by  the  Broadway 
Post-office,  situated  in  Broadway,  near  Fourteenth  Street, 
and  is  one  of  the  many  locals  of  New  York.  I have  any 
quantity,  of  six  different  colours  and  warranted  genuine. 

I also  enclose  you  a fac-simile  of  the  Mormon  stamp, 
issued  by  Joe  Smith,  the  father  of  Mormonism,  of  which 


I have  the  honour  to  hold  ten  genuine,  besides  two  in  my 
two  albums.  I think  that  Mr.  H.  Samuel  Knight’s  and 
Brigham  Young' s letters  are  concerning  Brigham  Young’s 
reign. 

Yours  truly, 

New  YorJc.  ISAAC  M.  KING. 


McROBISH  & CO.’S  ‘ACAPULCO  AND  SAN 
FRANCISCO’  STAMPS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘ Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 

Dear  Sir, — After  very  diligent  inquiry  of  merchants 
here  who  have  business  in  Acupulco,  I am  unable  to  learn 
anything  of  the  McRobish  and  Co.  stamp,  engraved  in 
your  May  number,  and  am  inclined  to  think  it  a ‘ sham.’ 
Your  obedient  servant, 

San  Francisco.  HENRY  MARSHALL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘ Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 

Sir,— Knowing  that  you  are  desirous  of  always  exposing 
any  rascality  in  the  postage  stamp  line,  I beg  leave  to 
give  you  some  information  concerning  McRobish  & Co.,  a 
cut  of  which  stamp  is  given  in  your  magazine.  That  no 
such  party  ever  existed,  in  the  matter  of  carrying  the 
mails  from  Acapulco  to  San  Francisco,  I am  fully  quali- 
fied to  state,  and  that,  too,  on  the  authority  of  several 
parties  as  given  below.  These  parties,  no  doubt,  thought 
that  by  sending  their  stamps  to  Europe  and  thus  avoiding 
this  place,  no  exposure  would  take  place,  and  they  conse- 
quently would  be  well  off  *with  their  ill-gotten  gains. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  these  parties  can  prove  their 
genuineness,  I will  prove,  by  the  following  gentlemen, 
plying  that  they  never  sent  a package  by  the  steamers 
between  the  two  points. 

Hoping  this  information  will  be  of  use  to  you,  and  the 
question  of  McRobish  & Co.  be  set  at  rest, 

I remain,  yours  respectfully, 

San  Francisco.  J.  H.  APPLEGATE,  Jun. 

References : — Captains  Hudson  and  Pearson,  of  the 
P M.  S.  S.  Co.’s'  steamers,  who  have  been  in  the  employ 
of  the  Company  over  thirteen  years ; All  the  employes 
of  the  P.  M.  S.  S.  Co. ; Wells,  Fargo,  & Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco Post-office.' 

THE  BRITISH  GUIANA  NEWSPAPER  STAMPS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 

Sir, — I am  very  glad  to  hear  something  from  other 
correspondents  about  these  stamps,  as  there  seems  to  be 
much  mystery  surrounding  them,  but  still  I think  it  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  cleared  up  as  yet. 

In  answer  to  R.  Evans,  a.  o.  i.  is  a misprint  in  my 
letters  ; it  should  have  been  A.  o.  1 ; this  is  the  best  of  the 
forgeries,  but  the  letters  and  figures  A o.  1 are  rather  long 
and  thin,  different  from  the  usual  postmark  which  is, 
as  I said  before,  A.  o.  3.  I do  not  see,  either,  why  this 
should  have  been  altered  for  so  short  a time. 

As  to  H.  H.,  I may  say  that  the  genuine  pearl-bordered 
stamps  have  no  signature  in  the  centre,  and  that  the  size, 
colour,  and  altogether  the  general  look  of  the  stamp  is 
different  from  the  forged  ones ; but  I should  much  like  to 
see  the  stamp  H.  H.  has. 

Yours  respectfully, 

London.  0.  FLEUSS. 


[advertisement.  1 
SUSPENSION  OF  PAYMENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 
Dear  Sir, — We  much  regret  to  inform  you  that  in  the 
interest  of  our  creditors  generally,  we  have  decided  to 
suspend  payment  this  21st  day  of  October,  1864. 
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The  inability  of  many  of  our  continental  buyers  to 
meet  their  engagements,  and  the  present  extreme  depre- 
ciation in  the  value  of  stamps  upon  which  we  have  largely 
invested,  has,  in  conjunction  with  the  failure  of  two  large 
foreign  houses,  mainly  influenced  us. 

Our  liabilities  are  £373  17s.  lid.,  and  assets  £318  5s.  9d., 
not  including  repudiated  debts  to  the  amount  of  £180, 
which  if  properly  conducted  will  show  a large  surplus, 
and  enable  us  to  pay  20s.  in  the  pound.  Our  books  have 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  accountant,  F.  G.  Wilson, 
Esq.,  who,  in  the  course  of  a few  days,  will  prepare  for 
inspection  a balance-sheet  of  our  affairs.  Requesting 
your  forbearance  in  the  meantime, 

We  are,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

DUNLOP  & PORTUGAL. 

33,  King  Street , Cheap  side,  London . 


THE  HAMBURG  IMITATION  STAMPS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘ Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 
Sir, — Your  number  21  contains  an  ai’ticle  of  Mr. 
Edward  L.  Pemberton’s,  naming  us  as  manufacturers  of 
stamp  forgeries  or  fac-similes.  Returning  our  best  thanks 
to  the  author  for  the  recommendation  he  gives  to  our  firm, 
we  will  not  fail  to  correct  an  error  in  his  article,  by  stating 
that  we  are  only  stamp  dealers,  and  that  no  one  of  the 
copies  named  in  his  list  is  produced  by  us  ; though  all  of 
them,  the  Java  stamp  only  excepted,  are  named  in  our 
catalogue  of  fac-similes.  May  it,  for  example,  be  told 
here,  that  the  Hamburg  stamps  are  manufactured  in 
England,  where  we  have  bought  them. 

Hoping  you  will  take  notice  of  this  declaration  in  your 
next  number, 

We  remain,  sir,  yours  obediently, 
Hamburg.  SPIRO  BROTHERS. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Fide  sed  cui  vide,  Honley. — Your  Cape  is  not  one  of  the 
provisionals. — The  Pony  Expresses  are  genuine  except  the 
black  2 dollars.  They  are  catalogued  by  Mount  Brown. 
, —The  blue  Swiss  rayon  stamps  appear  to  be  all  right ; 
n they  have:  never  been  sufficiently  rare  to  make  it  worth 
ij  while  to  forge  them. — The  Victoria  is  a faded  specimen. 
ThaTTMte  is  found  both  lilac  and  violet  coloured. — The 
Cubas  are  genuine.  We  think  the  two  shades  of  blue 
merit  distinguishing. — The  Buenos  Ayres  ‘ ship  ’ is  the  5 
reales.  The  letters  cin  for  cinque  are  all  that  ever  appear 
legible  on  these  stamps. — The  Spanish  2 reales  on  blue 
paper  is  one  of  the  series  of  1855. — The  9 crazie  Tuscan  is 
on  blue  paper. — The  Natal,  Basle,  small  Geneva,  and 
Neuchatel  specimens  are  forgeries. — We  think  all  the  rest 
may  be  satisfactory. 

0.  Fleuss. — Your  communication  should  have  been 
inserted  last  month,  but  we  did  not  return  from  the  Con- 
tinent till  the  magazine  was  in  press. 

H.  B.  Blackie.— The  same  apology  is  due  to  you. — 
Thanks  for  your  interesting  information  respecting  the 
penny  Ceylon  stamps. 

J.  T.,  Leicester. — The  figure  2 impressed  on  the  blue 
Ionians  most  probably  signifies  two  oboli,  or  one  penny, 
the  value  of  the  stamp.  It  is  just  possible  that  what 
looks  like  the  figure  1 on  the  red  is  really  a 4,  meaning 
four  oboli,  or  twopence,  its  monetary  worth.  We  have 
purchased  too  many  of  these  stamps  direct  from  Corfu, 
not  to  know  that  their  values  are  such  as  generally 
received. 

E.  A.  H.,  Grammar  School,  Newark.— Your  New  South 
Wales  specimen  is  the  latest  penny  Emission,  and  was 
engraved  in  our  August  number. 


H.  Squier,  Dover. — Your  blue  10  c.  Dutch  is  not  a 
genuine  postage  stamp. 

A.  0. — We  have  several  times  seen  a twopenny  English 
stamp  perfectly  black  and  postmarked,  but  such  an  indi- 
vidual is  totally  ignored  by  the  postal  officials,  so  that  the 
colour  must  have  been  changed  from  extraneous  causes. — 
We  have  often  expressed  our  opinion  that  all  stamps 
which  frank  a letter  or  newspaper  may  be  admitted  into 
albums. 

J.  A.  Nutter,  Montreal. — We  have  forwarded  your 
letter  to  the  party  complained  of. 

P.  N.  de  Soto,  Sevilla. — We  have  forwarded  you  a 
second  copy  of  our  August  number. — At  present  we  are 
not  in  want  of  current  Spanish  stamps. 

Rufus.— We  have  more  than  once  been  offered  for  sale 
the. black  V.R.  you  speak  of,  made  by  cutting  out  the 
small  ornamental  squares  in  the  upper  comers  and  sub- 
stituting an  A turned  upside  down,  not  a V (this  letter 
never  being  found  on  the  stamps),  and  an  R. — The  Rus- 
sian stamps  you  speak  of  we  have  also  met  with,  and 
believe  them  either  bill,  passport,  or  other  official,  not 
postal  stamps. 

F.  Wilme. — The  discovery  of  a sheet  or  two  of  the 
original  New  Caledonians  has  diminished  the  price  of 
those  equally  rare  and  ugly  stamps  to  a considerable 
degree.  It  is  not  probable  they  will  ever  become  cheaper 
than  at  present.  We  lately  saw  in  one  of  the  choicest  of 
Parisian  collections  of  Paris  one  of  the  original  sheets,  for 
which  the  possessor  paid  an  almost  fabulous  price.  This 
purchase  was  noticed  in  some  of  the  French  journals,  and 
the  circumstance  being  bruited  in  New  Caledonia,  induced 
the  inhabitants  to  search  for  Used  specimens  off  old  letters, 
and  also  the  resuscitation  of  a few  forgotten  sheets  in  the 
post-office  and  elsewhere. 

Inquirer,  Manchester. — There 
are  three  varieties  of  the  stamp  for 
the  Danish  West  Indian  islands  here 
figured.  One  is  deep  rose,  on  a dull 
drab  tinted  paper;  this  is  in  present 
use.  A second  was  printed  about  a 
year  ago  on  buff-coloured  paper. 

The  third  and  rarest  sort  is  seldom 
met  with.  The  colour  is  a much 
more  vivid  rose. 

A Subscriber,  St.  Thomas. — Thanks  for  the  La  Guaira 
stamps,  and  the  information  thereupon. 

S.  L.  N.— We  submit  to  your  correction.  The  last 
Gustavus  of  Sweden,  except"  in  the  true  magnanimity 
with  which  he  endured  his  reverses  of  fortune,  had  little 
right  to  the  epithet  of  Great. 

H.  T.,  Perth,  Scotland. — One  of  the  new  railway 
stamps  for  newspapers  you  kindly  forwarded,  is  noticed 
in  our  magazine  for  last  month.  The  other  in  the  present 
number. 

J.  M.  S.,  Henley-upon-Thames. — It  is  not  surprising 
that  some  residents  in  India  do  not  recollect  the  half  anna 
red  stamp.  We  met  an  individual  not  long  since  who  had 
no  recollection  of  a penny  black  English,  though  arrived 
at  the  age  of  discretion  at  the  introduction  of  the  penny 
postage. — We  make  a duty  of  replying  to  every  commu- 
nication received  from  our  correspondents. — Your  blue 
Monte  Yideo  first  issue  is  an  undoubted  forgery.  The 
plainest  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  red  and  green, 
is  the  extreme  rarity  of  this  blue  stamp.  It  is  quite  as 
easy  to  forge  the  one  as  the  other.  The  price  they  have 
been  purchaseable  at,  so  much  lower  than  the  facial 
value,  is  easily  accounted  for.  A speculator  bought  all 
the  superseded  sheets  of  the  180  and  240  eentesimi,  and 
transmitted  them  to  Paris,  where  they  found  a ready 
market.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  diligencias. 


mvosT-mm 
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JABEZ  JONES’S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
CONTINENTAL  STAMPS  AND 
STAMP  COUNTRIES. 

CHAPTER  X. 

IN  WHICH  I TRAVEL  SOUTH. 

It  was  in  Naples — the  city  of  fat  monks  and 
lazzaroni — that  we  next  4 took  stock  ’ of  our 
stampal  possessions.  We  had  leisurely 
journeyed  through  sunny  Tuscany,  crossed 
the  bleak  Campagna,  mused  in  the  most 
approved  fashion  over  the  antiquities  of 
Rome,  and  were  now  preparing  for  a start 
to  Malta.  We  had  in  our  journey  made 
many  valuable  additions  to  our  stamp  book. 
By  dint  of  diligent  inquiry  and  solicitation, 
we  had  each  gained  fine  sets  of  Tuscany, 
Parma,  and  Modena  ; had  secured  the 
beggarly  stamps  of  the  ancient  Mistress  of 
the  World  at  her  own  post-office,  and  had 
just  succeeded  in  obtaining  used  Neapolitan 
and  Sicilian  sets  in  good  condition. 

In  spite  of  the  simplicity  of  the  design  of 
the  latter,  there  is  a classic  dignity  in  the 
Socratic  head,  which  one  might  have  sup- 
posed had  belonged  to  a better  man.  It  is 
good  to  think  that  such  a man  is  out  of  the 
world,  and  will  never  more  oppress  or  tor- 
ture his  priest-ridden  subjects.  It  is  good 
to  think  that  the  sceptre  has  passed  from  his 
cowardly  son  into  the  hands  of  one  fitter  far 
to  govern.  What  a crushing  tyranny  be- 
came obsolete,  together  with  the  quaint 
postage  stamps,  when  the  Liberator  entered 
Naples  ! Even  they  are  mixed  up  with  the 
great  events  of  history,  though  little  did 
contending  armies  think  that  one  result  of 
their  conflict  would  be  the  supercession  of 
adhesive  labels.  Yet  so  it  is,  and  in  the  col- 
lector’s album  the  overthrow  of  dynasties  is 
indicated. 

There  are  few  stamps  which  present  a 
more  insignificant  appearance  than  the  old 
Modenian  ; the  lettering  of  which  is  thin 
and  poor,  and  the  eagle  in  a distressingly 
starved  condition.  The  provisional  series  is 
a considerable  improvement.  The  Tuscan 
stamps  were,  however,  the  best  looking  of 
those  of  the  defunct  Italian  states,  and  made 
a good  show  in  our  books. 

The  Roman  stamps  have  an  interest,  from 
their  representations  of  the  emblems  of  pon- 


tifical power;  regarded  in  this  light,  they 
increase  the  historical  importance  of  an 
album.  Portrayed  as  those  emblems  are  on 
current  stamps,  they  are  evidences  of  the 
continued  existence  of  that  power  which  has 
for  centuries  exerted  a deadly  influence  on 
civilization.  But  there  are  signs  that  it  will 
not  long  continue  to  do  so,  and  there  are 
probably  few  collectors  who  would  not  gladly 
see  the  papal  stamps  exiled  to  the  limbo 
of  the  obsoletes. 

I must  not,  however,  delay  too  long  in 
Naples,  but  carry  the  reader  with  us — I trust 
he  will  not  object  to  the  journey — over  the 
Calabrian  mountains.  It  was  with  great 
interest  that  we  retraced  Garibaldi’s  path  to 
the  capital,  visiting  Aspromonte  by  the  way. 
We  halted  for  awhile  at  Rheggio,  the  white 
little  town  framed  in  hills ; and  then  crossed 
over  to  Messina,  and  made  our  way — still 
keeping  as  far  as  possible  in  the  path  of  the 
revolutionary  army — to  Palermo,  through 
some  of  the  most  delicious  scenery  in  the 
world.  At  Palermo  we  remained  for  a fort- 
night, and  were  then  fortunate  enough  to 
find  a boat  bound  for  Malta,  in  which  we 
embarked,  and,  after  a charming  voyage  over 
the  blue  waters  of  Mare  Magnum , arrived 
at  Valetta.  We  wandered  over  the  fortifica- 
tion which  defend  the  harbour,  and  bethought 
ourselves  of  the  ancient  knights  who  once 
upon  a time  defended  it  so  bravely  ; and 
then,  after  laying  in  a stock  of  the  unpre- 
tending local  stamp  and  visiting  the  barren 
interior  of  the  island,  departed  for  Gibraltar. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

IN  WHICH  I TAKE  MY  LEAVE  OF  THE  READER. 

Brompton  again.  The  lamp  is  throwing  a 
pleasant  light  over  my  room ; the  fire  burning 
in  a manner  indicative  of  a hard  frost ; I lay 
down  my  weed — thank  heaven,  I know  no 
hour  at  which  a cigar  is  a forbidden  in- 
dulgence,— and  beg  my  gentle  reader  to  take 
a seat,  whilst  I narrate  to  him  the  conclusion 
of  my  travels. 

To  commence,  then — or  rather,  to  conclude 
— we  did  the  Gibraltar  lions,  as  does  every 
Englishman  who  is  proud  of  his  country,  and 
then  started  inland.  Time  pressed  upon  us, 
but  we  could  not  leave  classic  Spain  un visited ; 
nor,  to  tell  the  truth,  rare  Spanish  stamps 
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unobtained.  Fortune  once  more  favoured 
us  : we  left  Madrid  with  most  of  the  old 
issues  in  our  books.  They  were  indeed 
treasures,  and  still  more  valuable  in  this  day 
of  reprints.  There  were  the  various  por- 
traits of  the  profligate  queen — in  some  of 
which  she  appears  glum,  in  others  lively ; 
sensual  in  all,  queenly  in  none — a goodly 
row.  There  also  Were  the  national  arms, 
brilliant  in  scarlet  and  green,  and  the  tree- 
climbing bear  in  bronze  ; variety  of  design 
and  beauty  of  colouring.  But  what  were 
the  reasons  which  prompted  the  authorities 
to  such  frequent  changes,  I could  never 
learn.  Brown  suggested  that  each  series 
remained  current  whilst  the  ministry  under 
which  it  was  issued  remained  in  office,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  history  would  bear 
him  out  in  his  conjecture. 

The  contrast  between  the  faces  of  Isabella 
and  Victoria,  as  they  appear  on  their  postage 
stamps,  is  not  more  marked  than  the  differ- 
ences between  their  lives,  nor  between  the 
realms  they  reign  over.  The  one  is  at  the 
head  of  a flourishing  nation,  which  makes  its 
influence  felt  throughout  the  world  ; the 
other  governs  an  effete  kingdom  arbitrarily, 
and  her  voice  is  not  heard  in  the  councils  of 
Europe.  The  one  encourages  the  spread  of 
knowledge,  the  study  of  the  sciences,  and  the 
practice  of  the  natural  arts  : the  other  re- 
presses her  people’s  aspirations  for  intelli- 
gence and  leaves  them  in  ignorance.  The 
Spain  of  the  present  day  is  but  a shadow  of 
the  Spain  which  sent  forth  the  armada  to 
destroy  England.  Then  all  that  was  known 
of  the  New  World  owned  her  sway.  But  a 
little  while  previously  she  had  won  for  her- 
self the  vast  region  of  central  America,  and 
had  also  gained  Brazil.  Now  in  Cuba,  Hayti, 
Porto  Rico,  and  Luzon,  in  those  compara- 
tively insignificant  islands  alone,  do  her 
colonial  stamps  circulate ; whilst  the  colonies 
of  England  are  scattered  throughout  the 
earth,  and  their  scores  of  variously-patterned 
stamps  fill  many  pages  of  the  collector’s 
album.  Such  are  the  changes  wrought  by 
Providence  and  time. 

To  return,  we  left  Madrid  for  another 
capital — Lisbon  ; to  which  we  made  a speedy 
journey,  hardly  stopping  to  note  the  many 
objects  of  interest  connected  with  the  Penin- 


sular war  which  lay  around  our  path. 
Arrived  there,  we  made  the  last  addition  to 
our  album  on  foreign  shores,  gracing  our 
Portuguese  page  with  four  stamps  bearing 
the  regal  head  of  Donna  Maria.  With  these, 
however,  collectors  have  become  so  well 
acquainted,  that  comment  is  needless.  There' 
was  an  almost  melancholy  interest  about  the 
issue  of  Don  Pedro,— the  boy  king  who  so 
soon  followed  his  beautiful  young  wife, 
Henrietta,  to  the  grave.  The  designer 
seems  to  have  made  very  poor  work  of  the 
portrait.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  one 
ever  had  a neck  so  disproportionately  small 
as  the  king  is  there  represented  as  having ; 
if  he  had,  then  his  head  must  have  been  in  a 
very  uncomfortable  position. 

We  embarked  at  Lisbon  in  the  mail 
packet,"— and  being  now  old  sailors,  neither 
of  us  experienced  any  unpleasant  sensations, 
— and  arrived  safe  in  Brompton  on  the  26th 
of  August,  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening ; 
and,  after  enjoying  some  of  my  own  parti- 
cular punch,  Brown  and  I separated  for  the 
night. 

And  now  it  is  time  I should  part  from  my 
readers,  who  I trust  are  indulgent  ones.  My 
principal  aim  in  jotting  down  these  ‘ recollec- 
tions ’ has  been  to  show  the  historical  lessons 
which  may  be  learnt  from  postage  stamps, 
and  from  which,  in  fact,  they  derive  so  much 
of  their  importance.  Should  I have  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  my  readers  to  endeavour 
to  extract  similar  lessons  for  themselves,  I 
shall  be  satisfied  with  the  result  of  my 
labours.  And  have  only  to  say,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  Jabez  Jones  wishes  them  all  the 
time-honoured  compliments  of  the  season,— 
a merry  Christmas  and  a happy  New  Year. 

NOTES  ON  THE  SOUTH  AMERICAN 
STAMPS. 

BY  OVERY  TAYLOR. 

There  is  probably  hardly  any  part  of  the 
world  less  known  to  Europeans  than  the 
great  continent  of  South  America.  Its 
countries  are  names,  its  inhabitants  myths ; 
a confused  jumble  of  boundless  pampas, 
broad  sombreros,  long  cloaks,  savage  faces, 
and  smoking  volcanoes,  is  probably  the 
picture  called  up  in  the  mind  of  an  ordinary 
reader  on  the  mention  of  that  vast  expanse, 
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the  abode  of  many  nations.  I ts  stamps  per- 
form by  no  means  their  least  important?- duty 
in  enabling  those  who  inspect  them  to  form 
a clearer  idea  of  their  birthplaces.  ; For  they 
are  in  themselves  the  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence there  of  a degree  of  civilization,  of  civil 
government  and  administration.  We  are 
introduced  by  the  stamps  at  a glance  into  the 
social  life  of  their  proper  owners  ; we  see 
them  enjoying  the  benefits,  of  speedy  com- 
munication in  business  and  in  private  life ; 
and  they  cease  to  be  mere  shadows  in  the 
mind. 

Brazil  took  the  initiative  in  issuing  stamps, 
the  large  Roman  series  having  begun  its 
existence,  according  to  M.  Moens,  on  the  1st 
July,  1843.  If  this  date  be  correct,  the 
South  American  empire  was  only  the  second 
after  our  own  country  to  establish  the  cheap  j 
postal  system,  and  it  is  somewhat  surprising  J 
that  the  Brazilian  government  adopted  it  i 
before  the  European  powers  appeared  sensi- 
ble of  its  advantages.  The  first  issue  con- 
tinued current  exactly  a year  ; and  notwith- 
standing the  energy  of  stamp-collectors  in 
searching  for  specimens,  they  are  still  very 
rare.  Their  large  plain  figures,  partially 
hiding  a beautiful  engine-turned  background, 
are  still  considered  to  greatly  enhance  the 
value  of  an  album.  These  stamps,  together 
with  the  succeeding  issues,  are,  we  believe, 
the  only  ones  on  which  no  indication  of  their 
use  or  of  the  country  in  wdiich  they  are  cur- 
rent appears.  The  second  issue — that  known 
as  the  ‘ italic  ’ series — remained  in  use  until 
1850,  when  the  £ small  Roman  ’ superseded 
it,  and  has  remained  current  to  the  present 
time.  The  beauty  of  many  of  the  other 
South  American  stamps  renders  the  extreme 
ugliness  of  these  more  apparent.  There 
have  been  from  time  to  time  rumours  of  the 
forthcoming  of  a new  series  bearing  the 
head  of  the  Brazilian  emperor,  but  that  con- 
summation— so  devoutly  to  be  desired  by 
every  true  collector— has  not  yet  come  to 
pass.  The  only  exception  to  the  otherwise 
unvarying  black  impressions 
are  the  280  r.  red  (of  which 
an  engraving  is  appended), 
430  r.  yellow,  and  the  10  and 
30  r.  blue,  but  they  are  hardly 
sufficient  to  enliven  the  Brazilian  page. 


Our  own  colony  of  British  Guiana  is  the 
next  stamp  issuing  country  in  chronological 
order.  We  are  indebted  to  M.  Moens’  work 
for  our  information  concerning  the  first  issued 
stamp.  It  appears  by  his  engraving  to  have 
been  a large  rectangular  one,  of  most  primi- 
tive appearance.  Between  a border  of  simple 
ruled  lines  are  the  words  British  guiana, 
postage  four  cents.  In  the  centre  is  a ship 
with  all  sails  set  and  bows  pointing  to  the 
right ; above,  the  w'ords  daTmus  petimus,  and 
below  que  vicissim.  The  second  issue  is. 
somewhat  better  known  to  collectors,  and 
bears  the  ever-present. ship  on  a shield  with  a 
small  coaster  in  the  distance ; the  word 
petimus,  however,  becomes  in  this  issue 
patimus,  perhaps  by  accident.  In  1853 
another  series  became  current  which  nearly 
approached  to  the  present  type  ; the  ship 
was  enlarged  ; no  longer  a sketch,  it  appears 
in  the  full  grandeur  of  main,  mizen,  and 
fore  sails,  top  sails  and  top  gallants.  In  the 
inscription  QUE  was  still  separated  from 
petimus,  but  in  the  issue  of  1860  the  two 
were  like  much-enduring  lovers  at  the  end 
of  the  third  volume — united,  we  trust,  not 
again  to  be  put  asunder ; and  the  prow  of 
the  vessel  was  once  more  turned  to  the  right. 
The  colours  of  this  series  are  well  chosen. 
The  4 c.  blue  is  generally  of  a ‘ slatey  ’ hue, 
but  we  have  now  before  us  a specimen  of 
a bright  ultramarine.  Not  satisfied  appa- 
rently with  these  stamps,  the  colonists  com- 
menced another  issue  last  year,  and  have 
already  brought  out  three  individuals*,  the 
6 c.,  24  c.,  and  48  c.,  the  design  of  which  is 
very  fine  and  certainly  superior  to  that  of 
the  stamps  they  have  superseded.  The  hu- 
man element  also  appears  to  have  been  intro- 
duced, for  we  may  fairly  presume  that  the 
little  black  dots  which  rise  above  the  bul- 
warks of  the  deck  are  intended  either  for 
seamen  or  passengers,  and  the  blank  back- 
ground of  former  issues  also  gives  way  in  this 
to  heavy  clouds.  It  is  somewhat  surprising 
that,  whilst  there  has  been  a progressive  im- 
provement in  the  designs  of  the  adhesives, 
the  newspaper  stamps,  first  issued  about  two 
years  ago,  remain  in  their  original  simplicity, 
and  are  only  remarkable  from  the  disputes 
which  have  arisen  amongst  collectors  con- 
cerning the  genuineness  of  certain  varieties. 
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The  rare,  but  now  well-known  Corrientes, 
a full  account  of  which  has  already  appeared 
in  this  magazine,  were  issued  in  1856,  pre- 
ceding by  a year  the  superbly  engraved 
Steam  Navigation  Company’s  stamps,  and 
by  more  than  two  years  the  issue  for  the 
entire  Argentine  Confederation — the  latter, 
commencing  with  a rough  and  very  queer 
looking  series,  has  attained  to  a most  respect- 
able position  among  stamp  countries.  It  has 
passed  the  cap-of-liberty  and  rising-sun  epoch, 
and  now  commemorates  an  ex-president 
upon  its  labels. 

Buenos  Ayres — a state,  to  the  south  of,  and 
which  formerly  belonged  to,  the  Argentine 
Republic,  but  seceded  in  1858 — has  issued 
two  series  of  stamps  ; in  the  first,  a roughly 
drawn  steamship,  in  an  oval,  forms  the  prin- 
cipal object,  whilst  the  head  of  liberty  figures 
on  the  current  labels.  In  the  obsolete  issue 
the  value  is  given  in  words,  in  the  present 
issue  in  figures.  The  issue  of  1858  has  an 
unfinished  appearance  about  the  corners, 
their  sole  ornament  being  a white  disc  ; the 
lettering  is  also  coarse  and  indistinct,  but  the 
current  series  is  remarkable  for  attention  to 
detail  and  clearness  of  inscription. 

The  New  Granada  stamps  display  the  cap, 
we  might  almost  call  it  the  night-cap,  of 
liberty — a most  unpoetical  emblem  of  free- 
dom ; and  above  it  an  ornament  which  must 
have  puzzled  many  a collector,  but  which  we 
are  able  to  decipher  as  a double  cornucopia. 
We  presume  the  stars  which  are  scattered 
£ promiscuous-like  ’ over  the  ’61  issue,  and 
which  have  been  gathered  up  into  a circlet 
in  that  of  ’63,  indicate  (after  the  manner  of  the 
United  States  stamps)  the  number  of  states 
comprised  in  the  Confederation.  The  old 
issues  are  of  an  unpresuming  appearance, 
and  at  best  nothing  more  than  favourable 
specimens  of  mediocrity;  but  the  current 
series  show  great  improvement : the  back- 
ground of  each  stamp  being  filled  in  with 
deep  colour,  and  the  corners  occupied  with 
neat  ornaments.  The  name  of  the  country 
has  been  altered  since  the  first  issue  of 
stamps,  when  it  was  entitled  the  United 
States  of  New  Granada.  The  name  on  the 
current  issue  is  e.  u.  de  Columbia, — United 
States  of  Columbia. 

The  Chilian  stamps  are  said  to  bear  the 


head  of  Christopher  Columbus,  but  we  have 
never  heard  from  whence  the  compilers  of 
manuals  obtained  information  to  warrant 
them  in  describing  the  head  as  that  of  the 
illustrious  discoverer.  Nor  does  there  seem  to 
be  any  reason  for  keeping  him  in  remembrance 
upon  Chilian  postage  labels.  He  never 
penetrated  so  far  as  Chili,  nor  ever,  so  far  as 
we  could  learn,  conferred  any  benefit  upon 
that  country.  The  chapeau  which  adorns 
the  doubtful  head  is,  moreover,  not  Spanish, 
of  the  fashion  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Alto- 
gether, it  appears  more  likely  that  some  local 
celebrity  was  intended  to  be  commemorated 
by  it.*  The  only  rarity  in  Chilian  stamps  is 
the  first  issue,  comprising  the  5 c.  and  10  c. 
only  on  blue  paper. 

In  the  continent  of  republics,  we  come 
next  to  Peru,  which  sports  its  arms  upon  its 
stamps : — a llama  (mistaken  by  M.  Moens 
for  a horse),  a tree,  and  a cornucopia — on  a 
shield,  surmounted  by  a laurel  crown.  In 
the  1 dinero  the  shield  is  surrounded  by  a 
wreath  only,  in  the  1 peseta  by  four  flags, 
and  in  the  peso  by  four  flags  and  a wreath. 
The  differences  between  the  two  former 
issues  are  trifling  and  those  of  detail  only, 
the  design  and  the  colours  being  the  same  in 
both.  Probably  the  old  plates  being  worn 
out,  new  ones  were  engraved,  and  hence 
some  accidental  differences  ; the  chief  being 
that  the  groundwork  of  the  centre  of  the 
second  issue  is  wavy,  whilst  that  of  the  first 
issue  is  zigzag.  The  current  series,  with 
arms  embossed  in  white  relief  and  border 
raised,  has  a very  pleasing  appearance, — the 
tracery  of  the  border  coming  out  very  clearly. 
In  the  proof  impressions,  the  arms  alone  are 
relieved. 

One  of  the  brightest  pages  in  that  part  of 
our  album  which  is  occupied  by  the  South 
American  stamps,  is  that  on  which  those  of 
Montevideo  are  mounted.  They  are  plain  but 
brilliant.  There  is  no  profusion  of  ornament 
in  any,  but  each  stamp  tells  its  own  value 
distinctly.  In  the  lately-issued  series  the 

* [We  have  ever  been  under  the  impression  that 
the  word  ‘ Colon,’  the  name  of  the  Chilian  port,  was  mis- 
taken by  the  first  manual  writer  as  designating  Columbus, 
— it  being,  as  is  well  known,  his  unlatinized  name ; which 
error  has  been  perpetrated  by  succeeding  compilers.  The 
head  dress,  however,  is  rather  an  argument  in  their 
favour  than  not,  being  undoubtedly  Genoese.— Ed.] 
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sun’s  glory  has  been  much  diminished ; 
Phoebus  now  flattens  his  nose  against  the 
top  of  a shield,  and  his  rays  are  hidden  by 
six  bi-coloured  standards.  His  work  is  now 
to  throw  a light  upon  a horse,  an  ox,  a pair 
of  scales,  and  a nondescript  house,  which 
together  form  the  arms  of  the  illustrious 
republica  oriental — Uruguay.  We  wish  he 
were  able  to  throw  some  light  also  on  the 
values  of  this  issue,  which  seem,  compared 
to  the  obsoletes,  very  low.  It  may  interest 
collectors  to  know  that,  according  to  Mons. 
Moens,  the  diligencia  stamps  ‘ were  used  by 
the  conductors  of  diligences,  who  were  not 
allowed  to  transmit  letters  unprovided  with 
them.’ 

Venezuela  concludes  the  list  of  South 
American  stamp  countries.  The  partiality 
of  the  republics  for  quadrupeds  as  part  of 
their  armorial  bearings  is  remarkable.  As 
we  before  said,  Monte  Video  sports  a horse 
and  an  ox,  Peru  a llama,  and,  we  may  now  add, 
Venezuela  a horse,  which  is  represented  at  full 
gallop  across  each  stamp  of  the  obsolete  series. 
We  have  not  unfrequently  met  with  collectors 
who  supposed  that  the  rectangular  stamps, 
value  j,  7T,  and  1 centavo  respectively,  formed 
a second  issue ; it  may,  therefore,  be  as  well 
to  mention  that  they  were  used  for  franking 
newspapers,  contemporaneously  with  the 
small  stamps,  which  were  intended  for  letters 
only.  The  present  issue  abandons  the  es- 
cutcheon for  a spread  eagle,  somewhat  indis- 
tinctly drawn,  but  which  appears  to  grasp  a 
thunderbolt  in  its  right  claw  and  an  olive 
branch  in  its  left  ; and  is  surmounted  by 
seven  stars,  typical,  we  presume,  of  the 
states  composing  the  federation. 

Mr.  Mount  Brown  has  catalogued  the 
hand  stamp  of  Bolivia,  which  we  have  not 
yet  been  favoured  with  a sight  of ; and  we 
have  lately  heard  of  a veritable  Paraguayan 
stamp,  of  better  authenticated  existence  than 
the  mythical  essays  which  have  long  deceived 
collectors. 

Collectors,  we  fear,  will  have  some  time  to 
wait  before  they  can  add  a set  of  Patagonian 
stamps  to  their  albums ; it  will  more  pro- 
bably be  the  lot  of  their  posterity  in  the  third 
or  fourth  generation,  should  they  remain 
faithful  to  their  ancestors’  pursuits.  We  may 
hope  for  those  of  Ecuador  at  an  earlier  date  ; 


and  the  day  may  come  when  Dutch  Guiana 
stamps  will  be  no  longer  the  ignes  fatui  of 
collectors,  but  actual  and  indubitable  facts. 


THE  BASLE  STAMP. 

BY  FENTONIA. 

This  now-obsolete  stamp  has  been  repro- 
duced, 4 for  the  benefit  of  collectors,’  in  a 
greater  variety  of  forgeries  than  perhaps  any 
other.  As  its  postal  value  was  but  one  half- 
penny, it  is  not  likely  that  many,  if  any,  ever 
freed  letters  to  England ; hence  its  very 
great  rarity.  It  may  be  inferred,  from  the 
legend  round  the  shield,  that  it  was  issued 
specially  for  the  sub-canton  of  Basel-Stadt ; 
which  comprises  not  only  the  town  of  Basel, 
the  largest  in  Switzerland,  but  also  the  two 
districts  or  communes  of  Riehen  and  Klein 
Hunigen.  Or  stadt-post  may  indicate  that 
it  was  for  strictly  local  purposes,  like  the 
stadt-post  of  Bremen,  &c.  The  other  sub- 
canton is  called  Basel-Landschaft,  the  capital 
of  which  is  Liechstall ; and  the  two,  prior  to 
the  disturbances  of  1881,  constituted  the  old 
canton  of  Basel.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  people  of  Basel-Landschaft  ever  had  any 
postage  stamps  of  their  own.  Being  an  agri- 
cultural and  particularly  ignorant  race — in 
the  latter  respect  a striking  contrast  to  their 
commercial  neighbours  of  Basel-Stadt— they 
probably  wrote  but  few  letters,  and  either 
were  content  with  the  old  system  of  money 
payment,  or  else  used  the  5 rappen  of  Rayon 
1,  equivalent  to  a penny  stamp. 

We  will  now  describe  the  genuine  Basel 
stamp,  commenting  on  the  forgeries  as  we 
proceed.  The  centre  of  the  stamp  is  occupied 
by  a carrier  pigeon  on  the  wing,  in  white 
relief,  bearing  a letter,  on  a light  crimson 
shield.  Mount  Brown  calls  this  bird  a dove , 
doubtless  preferring  the  literal  translation  of 
the  German  brieftaube ; but  we  think  carrier 
pigeon  the  more  correct  term. 

Round  the  shield  is  a broad  white  scroll, 
having  stadt  post  BASEL  inscribed  in  large 
English  capitals.  At  the  top  of  the  shield, 
and  forming  the  junction  of  the  two  ends  of 
the  scroll,  is  the  episcopal  crest  of  Basel — a 
crosier-case,  sable.  Lewes  & Pemberton,  in 
Forged  Stamps  : How  to  Detect  them , first 
edition,  call  this  device  c a key ; ’ a corres- 
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pondent  of  tlie  Stamp-Collector's  Magazine , 
page  79,  with  about  as  much  resemblance, 
calls  it  4 a fleur-de-lis  a better  guess  would 
have  been  ‘ a reversed  cornucopia.’  It  may 
be  asked,  What  is  a crosier-case?  We  have 
in  vain  searched  dozens  of  dictionaries,  both 
ancient  and  modern  for  an  explanation. 
Even  the  author  of  Berry's  Heraldry— which 
is  our  authority  on  the  subject — seems  at  a 
loss,  for  (see  article  Basel ) he  simply  records 
the  heraldic  fact,  and  then  refers  us  to  the 
engraving  (No.  23  of  plate  46)  where  sure 
enough  the  mysterious  device  is  sketched, 
differing  but  slightly  in  details  from  that  on 
the  Basle  stamp.  In  the  absence  of  proof 
positive  as  to  what  a crosier-case  was,  it  may 
be  suggested,  that,  as  the  episcopal  crosier- 
heads  were  formerly  richly  ornamented  (wit- 
ness those  still  preserved  at  Corpus  Christi 
and  at  New  College,  Oxford),  they  might 
have  been  sometimes  covered  when  the 
bishop  walked  in  religious  processions  in  wet. 
weather.  At  all  events,  if  episcopal,  the 
crest  is  of  considerable  antiquity.  It  does 
not  appear  that  Basel  possessed  a bishop 
subsequent  to  1530,  when  at  the  dawning  of 
the  Reformation,  in  which  the  town  of  Basel 
took  an  active  part,  his  reverence  had  to 
make  himself  scarce  in  double  quick  time, 
and  his  office,  we  believe,  thenceforth  became 
extinct. 

The  remaining  and  outer  portion  of  the 
stamp  is  a white  ground,  covered  with  minute 
oblong,  pale-blue  dots,  some  being  perceptibly 
larger  than  others,  and  turned  so  as  to  form 
a wavy  pattern  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
stamp  ; which  pattern  is  very  imperfectly 
continued  on  the  lower  part.  In  faded 
specimens  these  blue  dots  assume  a greenish 
hue. 

There  are  three  forgeries  of  this  stamp 
now  before  us,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which 
is  that  on  a uniform  pale  green  ground,  the 
red  shield,  however,  being  a tolerable  colour. 
Another  forgery  has  the  blue  dots  too  large 
aud  too  dark.  A third  forgery  has  the  dots 
better  imitated,  but  not  clear  ; and  both  this 
and  the  last-mentioned  have  the  shields 
scarlet,  instead  of  crimson.  In  the  lower 
corners  of  the  stamp  is  2^  to  the  left,  and 
rp.  on  the  right.  In  the  genuine  stamp  the 
2|  is  very  thin , the  letters  rp.  moderately  so. 


None  of  the  forgeries  have  imitated  the  ex- 
quisite thinness  of  these  figures.  In  the 
genuine  stamp  the  stroke  of  the  \ is  slanting 
and  does  not  touch  the  2.  In  the  green 
forgery  the  stroke  of  the  \ is  quite  straight 
and  touches  the  2.  In  the  dotted  forgeries 
the  stroke  slants  correctly,  but  is  not  so  fine 
nor  so  clearly  separated  from  the  2 as  in  the 
genuine  stamp.  In  the  genuine  stamp  the 
ornaments  on  the  upper  corners  above  the 
shield  have  generally  (we  believe,  invariably) 
five  little  strokes  in  the  left  and  three  in  the 
right  one.  In  all  forgeries  these  strokes  are 
either  deficient  in  number  or  altogether 
smudged. 

Genuine. — The  episcopal  crest  is  of  the 
same  thickness  above  and  below  the  middle 
rings.  Forged. — The  episcopal  crest  is  very 
much  thicker  below  the  middle  rings  than 
above. 

Genuine.— The  middle  bottom  point  of  the 
episcopal  crest  is  long,  and  almost  touches 
the  black  line.  Forged. — The  said  point  is 
short  and  does  not  touch  the  black  line. 

Genuine. — The  left  wing  of  the  carrier 
pigeon  is  remarkably  narrow,  compared  with 
the  right.  Forged.— The  said  wing  is  nearly 
as  broad  as  the  right. 

Genuine. — The  claw  of  the  bird  is  just 
visible.  Forged.  — There  is  a slight  bulge 

where  the  claw  should  be,  but  nothing  more. 

This  completes  our  description  of  these 
pretty  little  stamps  ; pretty  even  as  forgeries 
—for  they  are  all  well  executed — but  still 
more  pretty  and  elegant  when  real. 

CURRENT  STAMP  FORGERIES. 

BY  EDWARD  L.  PEMBERTON,  AUTHOR  OF  ‘ FORGED 
STAMPS:  HOW  TO  DETECT  THEM.’ 

Baden,  1850,  1 kreuzer  buff. — The  small 
pointed  ornaments  above  and  below  the  let- 
tering in  the  side  labels,  are  every  one  sepa- 
rated at  the  base  from  its  neighbour  ; in  the 
genuine  they  all  join  at  the  base.  They  are 
especially  separated  (in  the  forgery)  in  the 
centre  of  the  right-hand  rows. 

Bavaria,  timbres  d'  instruction. — The  forge- 
ries are  far  too  bright  in  colour ; for  those 
who  must  collect  these,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  compare  the  suspected  copy  with  those  of 
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the  same  value  now  used  in  Bavaria  ; the 
issue  is  on  white  paper,  those  under  discus- 
sion are  upon  coloured  paper. 

Italy,  1856,  3 lire. — This  imitation  is  not 
by  any  means  a poor  one  ; on  first  sight  it  is 
deceptive,  but  there  is  one  glaring  error 
which  at  once  condemns  the  stamp.  The 
word  FRANCO  is  printed  in  the  same  direction 
as  bollo,  whereas  they  should  be  in  different 
directions,  franco  reading  from  the  base  of 
the  stamp,  bollo  from  the  top  ; in  the  for- 
gery both  read  from  the  top.  In  the  forgery 
the  lettering  is  too  large  ; and  the  beads 
forming  the  outside  border  are  every  one  of 
them  distinct,  and  too  large. 

Oldenburg,  1-15,  1-30  thaler.— These  two 
imitations  are  very  close  ; both  being  from 
different  dies,  they  will  require  a separate 
description.  The  first  is  the  1-15  th.,  which 
shows  the  following  discrepancies  from  the 
original  stamp.  The  g of  Oldenburg  is  above 
the  level  of  R,  o larger  than  any  of  the  other 
letters,  n is  to  the  left  side  of  the  point  of 
shield — in  the  genuine  the  letter  N is  to  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  shield,  and  is  very 
narrow, — the  letter  u is  very  narrow  at  the 
top,  the  lower  half  of  the  b very  much  larger 
than  the  upper,  and  the  point  of  the  small 
upper  shield  is  over  the  right  side  of  the 
figure  1 of  1-15.  In  the  forgery,  the  point 
of  the  small  shield  is  just  over  the  centre 
of  the  figure  1 of  1-15.  In  the  forgery, 
again,  the  shading  of  the  band  is  rather 
coarse,  the  lines  often  touching  and  crossing 
each  other;  the  top  of  the  R of  4|  g.r.  is 
about  on  a level  with  the  half  of  the  letters 
of  the  word  thaler,  whilst  in  the  genuine 
1-15  th.  the  R is  just  level  with  the  tops  of 
the  letters.  The  1-30  th.  is  much  better 
done  than  the  1-15.  The  genuine  1-30  has 
the  tops  of  all  the  letters  of  thaler  marked 
by  a ‘ finishing  stroke,’  which  is  very  strong 
over  the  A ; there  is  no  such  stroke  in  the 
forgery,  and  the  strokes  to  the  other  letters 
are  not  nearly  so  determined  as  in  the  gen- 
uine ; in  the  latter  the  strokes  over  the  two 
sides  of  the  letter  h run  one  into  the  other, 
forming  one  stroke  for  the  two  sides.  For- 
gery, the  lettering  Oldenburg  too  large  and 
thick,  the  shading  in  the  band  is  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  wanting  in  the  right-hand  lower 
portion. 


There  is  a forgery  of  the  ^ gr.  yellow,  very 
badly  done ; the  letters  of  Oldenburg  are 
very  long,  compared  to  the  real  stamps. 

Saxony,  oldest  3 pfennige  red. — -There  is  a 
very  fine  forgery  of  this  stamp  now  in  circu- 
lation. The  following  points  must  be  remem- 
bered : that  the  genuine  stamp  is  not  a 
lithograph,  but  seemingly  a wood  impression; 
that  the  solid  shaded  portions  of  the  central 
3 are  seldom,  if  ever,  clearly  defined  as  to 
when  the  background  commences  and  the 
shading  of  the  figure  ends,  i.e.,  the  back- 
ground is  generally  as  deep  in  colour  as  the 
deepest  parts  of  the  shading  of  the  figure. 
In  the  forgery  we  find  the  figure  stands  up 
quite  clear  of  the  background,  which  is  very 
pale  and.  undecided.  The  genuine  3 pf.  is  on 
a white  paper,  this  forgery  is  on  white  too, 
but  is  full  a sixteenth  of  an  inch  smaller  in 
length  and  breadth  than  the  original.  The 
base  of  the  A of  sachsen  is  nearer  to  the  s 
than  c of  that  word,  and  the  second  s is  a 
trifle  smaller  than  the  h which  precedes  it, 
this  is  the  genuine.  There  is  another  and 
far  poorer  forgery  of  this  stamp,  which  has 
been  previously  described. 

Brunswick,  oldest  1 s.  gr.  pink. — Forgery 
deeper  (in  depth)  than  the  original,  shading 
in  ends  of  labels  an  indistinct  smudge,  letter- 
ing smudgy  and  not  clearly  outlined.  In  the 
genuine  the  crown  touches  the  horse’s  head, 
in  this  imitation  there  is  a distinct  space 
between  the  crown  and  the  head. 

Prussia  envelope  7 s.  gr.,  with  threads. — 
The  colour  of  this  imitation  is  too  brown  ; 
the  threads  are  too  coarse,  and  may  be  de- 
tected in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  forgeries 
of  the  Schleswig  Holstein,  which  I have 
mentioned  in  a previous  number  ; the  micro- 
scopic word  (schilling)  on  the  neck  of  tbe 
king  is  wanting  in  the  forgery.  There  is 
another  envelope  stamp  now  forged,  viz., 

Baden  envelope  3 kr.  blue. — The  parting 
in  the  duke’s  hair  is  not  clearly  given,  the 
hair  is  not  at  all  badly  curled,  the  mous- 
tache is  indistinct,  and  the  profile  and 
whole  impression  is  poor.  The  lace  work 
upon  which  the  lettering  is  placed  is  not 
clear  by  any  means  near  the  lettering  ; the 
imitation  seems  lithographed,  instead  of  die 
printed. 
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NEWLY-ISSUED  OR  INEDITED 
STAMPS. 

‘A  blank,  my  lord.’ 

One  of  the  multitudinous  excellencies  of  our 
immortal  poet  is  the  exhaustless  fund  of 
quotations  readily  attainable  from  his  works 
upon  every  conceivable  subject.  The  reply 
of  the  love-sick  Viola  to  the  Duke  will  aptly 
represent  the  state  of  our  repository  of  new 
postage  stamps  this  month,  as  far  as  we 
have  yet  had  opportunity  of  ascertaining. 
In  all  probability  the  new  year,  as  usual,  will 
usher  in  some  novelties,  as,  for  instance,  the 
expected  new  series  for  Spain.  The  2 s.  g. 
and  3 s.  g.  of  Brunswick  will  possibly  soon 
be  modified  after  the  example  of  the  yellow 

1 s.  g.  noted  in  our  last  number ; and  the 

2 s.  and  8 s.  of  Denmark,  which  we  were 
erroneously  given  to  understand  had  been 
issued  during  our  absence  on  the  Continent, 
are  likely  (in  legal  parlance)  to  put  in  an 
appearance. 

A correspondent  from  St.  Thomas  informs 
us  of  the  appearance  of  two  more  of  the  La 
Guaira  stamps  of  the  respective  values  of 
\ r.  and  2 r.,  like  those  first  issued,  but 
different  in  colour,  the  latter  being  gold- 
yellow,  and  the  former  light-blue.  They  are 
not,  however,  to  supersede,  but  for  use  cur- 
rently with  the  previous  issue  for  the  follow- 
ing reason.  The  real  of  Venezuela  beingworth 
a trifle  less  than  ten  cents,  and  that  of  St. 
Thomas  twelve  cents  and  a half,  an  equivalent 
price  would  not  be  paid  for  the  transmission  of 
letters  to  and  fro  were  the  same  stamps 
employed  in  both  instances,  so  that  the  new 
series  are  destined  exclusively  for  the  con- 
veyance of  letters  from  St. 
Thomas,  and  the  red  and  green 
stamps  frank  thither  from  the 
Venezuelan  ports.  The  La 
Guaira  2 centavos,  here  en- 
graved,  colour  green,  was  no- 
ticed  in  our  last  number. 

The  Belgian  essay  figured  in  the  number 
for  November,  is  printed  in  green,  blue, 
yellow,  red,  light-brown,  and  plum-brown. 
We  learn  from  official  authority  they  are 
among  the  rejected.  Those  bearing  the  arms 
of  Belgium  are  found  in  four  colours — black, 
green,  blue,  and  puce, — and,  unless  the  au- 


thorities have  changed  their  official  pro- 
gramme, not  fulfilling  the  published  requisi- 
tions, will  be  in  the  same  category.  A series 
now  before  us  may  possibly  be  chosen.  They 
bear  the  profile  of  King  Leopold  in  a circle  ; 
above,  belgique  ; below,  postes  and  the 
value.  They  are  colour  on  white  : 1 centime, 
all  green ; 10  c.,  head  green,  frame  and  or- 
namentation, lilac  ; 20  c.,  head  blue,  frame, 
&c.,  brown  ; and  40  c.  with  head  of  a rose- 
red,  and  the  rest  of  the  stamp  blue.  We  see 
the  5 c.  and  10  c.  envelopes  of  Canada  for 
sale  and  in  collections  on  yellow  paper  ; but 
have  just  received  a communication  from 
the  postmaster  of  Montreal,  in  reply  to  a 
request  for  such  varieties,  positively  denying 
their  existence  on  any  but  white  paper ! 
Whence  come  the  yellow  ones  ? Are  they 
confined  exclusively  to  the  far  west,  or 
where  P 

All  the  Lu£on  stamps  except  those  now 
current,  especially  the  series 
represented  by  the  accom- 
panying engraving,  are  now 
of  great  rarity,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  destruction  of 
stamps,  dies,  and  post-office, 
altogether,  by  the  earthquake 
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at  Manilla.  This,  which  is  blue,  is  less  rare 
than  the  yellow-green  2 r.  f.,  but  the  5 cuartos 
orange  and  10  c.  red  are  of  almost  unattain- 
able  scarcity. 

The  blockade  stamp  of  the  Confederate 
States  here  figured,  we 
did  not  see  in  time  for 
notice  in  last  month’s 
magazine.  The  stamp 
requires  no  further  de- 
scription, and,  in  fact, 
tells  its  own  tale.  The 
impression  is  blue  on 
white,  and  it  is  perfo- 
rated, or,  as  the  French, 
with  much  better  reason,  render  it,  dentilated. 

The  1 c.  Confederate  buff, 
here  figured,  differs  in  colour, 
monetary  value,  and  head 
(which  is  that  of  Colquhoun), 
from  the  blue  5 c.  of  that 
country.  We  were  informed, 
by  a member  of  the  firm  that 
manufactured  these  stamps, 
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of  the  supposed  loss  of  the  vessel  which 
carried  out  the  supply  ; so  that  the  few 
specimens  known  in  England  must  have 
been  sent  previously,  or  retained  here  for 
some  purpose. 

Bell’s  despatch,  a new  local 
for  Montreal  is  an  unpretend- 
ing but  very  neatly  engraved 
stamp.  The  four  devices 
between  the  arms  of  the  St. 

Andrew’s  cross,  the  last  of 
which  is  not  plainly  depicted, 
are  the  rose,  thistle,  sham- 
rock, and  Canada  beaver.  The  colour  is  a 
rich  mauve-lilac  on  white.  The  Canadian 
locals  promise  to  become  of  as  much  interest 
to  collectors  as  those  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  reliable  information  concerning  them  is 
much  to  be  desired. 

The  appended  engraving  of 
the  now  well-accredited  Livo- 
nian, which  we  introduced  to 
the  notice  of  our  subscribers  in 
the  magazine  for  November,  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  greatly  im- 
proved appearance  of  the  im- 
pression through  the  addition 
of  the  proper  armorial  bearings. 

The  Bazaar  Post-office  stamp,  used,  we 
presume,  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
alluded  to  in  our  American 
correspondent’s  letter,  in  the 
present  number,  but  as  we  have 
been  informed,  at  a bazaar, 
held  in  Albany  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Confederates  (?),  is  a 
very  pretty  delicate  - looking 
label.  The  impression  is  in  two  colours,  a 
reddish  pink  and  black.  We  have  another 
of  the  same  value,  but  much  larger  and 
handsomer.  It  bears  an  eagle  on  a branch, 
the  word  post  office  is  in  very  tastily- 
designed  letters,  and  the  frame  is  elegantly 
ornamented  at  the  corners.  Blue  impression, 
and,  like  the  preceding, 
printed  on  white  paper. 

The  engraving  of  the 
resuscitated  Buenos  Ayres 
stamp,  which  was  omitted 
in  the  last  number,  forms 
the  tailpiece  to  the  present 
article. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTES  ON  THE  FIRST 
SERIES  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 
POSTAGE  STAMPS. 

BY  DR.  J.  E.  GRAY,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  ETC.,  OF 
THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

Since  I wrote  my  former  notes,  Messrs. 
Stafford  Smith  & Smith  have  sent  me  another 
large  series  of  the  Sydney  stamps  to  examine, 
and  Mrs.  Gray  has  added  three  new  varieties 
to  her  former  series,  now  noticed. 

I have  also  learned  from  this  series  that 
the  varieties  do  not  only  arise  from  new 
plates  being  used,  but  also  from  several 
stamps  being  engraved  on  each  copperplate  ; 
and  as  each  is  engraved  independently, 
there  are  more  or  less  distinct  varia- 
tions in  the  stamps  that  are  next  to  one 
another  on  the  same  plate.  This  is  shown 
to  be  the  case,  by  there  being  in  the  collec- 
tion two — and  sometimes  even  four — stamps 
on  the  same  piece  of  paper,  as  they  were 
issued,  all  showing  slight  variations  from 
each  other.  At  the  same  time,  they  are 
all  belonging  to  what  may  be  termed  the 
same  type  of  varieties.  Thus,  ■ some  were 
all  with  the  background  'formed  of  per- 
pendicular and  waved  lines,  and  others  of 
them  had  the  solid  uniform  background. 

d*  Very  like  d,  in  the  former  notice,  but 
the  foliage  in  the  upper  margins  has  a 
central  stem  produced  beyond  the  second 
pair  of  leaves,  which  on  the  left  side  is 
only  imperfect  and  formed  of  a single 
line. 

i.  Very  like  h in  former  note,  but  the 
foliage  on  the  left  side  has  a central 
stem  produced  beyond  the  second  pair 
of  leaves  ; on  the  right  side  there  is  only 
a very  small  pair  of  leaves  without  any 
central  stem,  and  the  upper  leaf  is  the 
largest. 

j.  Like  i and  Tt , but  the  foliage  on  the 
left  side  ends  in  three  nearly  equal 
sized  leaves  placed  rather  ascendingly, 
and  on  the  right  side  of  only  two  leaves, 
the  second  leaf  of  the  second  pair  being 
very  imperfect. 
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POLISH  ENVELOPE  STAMPS. 

The  vast  extent  of  tlie  Russian  territories 
renders  it  impossible  to  carry  out  in  them 
tbe  system  of  centraliza- 
tion which  is  in  vogue 
in  France,  and  conse- 
quently the  different 
provinces  have  each  a 
semi  - independent  ad- 
ministration of  their 
own,  extending  to  post-r 
age  stamps  as  well  as 
other  matters.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  not 
only  in  Russia  proper,  but  in  Finland  and  Po- 
land, the  issue  of  envelopes  preceded  that  of 
adhesives.  In  Poland,  however,  the  first  issue 
was  merely  for  local  purposes,  and  the  paper 
bore  only  a rough  hand-stamped  device. 
There  were  two  varieties,  differing  slightly 
in  size  and  also  in  the  position  of  the  in- 
scription, which,  in  the  one  was  in  two  lines 
above  a double-headed  spread-eagle,  and  in 
the  other  in  two  lines  above  and  one  below. 
Both  varieties  were  of  the  same  value  (1J 
kop.),  were  for  the  same  purpose,  namely, 
to  frank  vi&iting  cards  sent  through  the  post 
in  Warsaw,  and  are  now  extremely  scarce. 
It  is  mentioned  by  M.  Moens,  in  his  ■ Illus- 
trations,’ that  ‘ each  of  the  envelopes  bore 
the  signatures  of  the  two  clerks  whose  duty 
it  was  to  attend  to  their  distribution,  the 
stamp  and  paper  not  being  of  themselves 
deemed  sufficient  guarantees  of  their  authen- 
ticity.’ 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  1860,  the 
Russian  stamps  which  had  been  hitherto 
used  in  Poland  were  superseded  by  a special 
issue  for  that  province,  being  that  which  is 
now  current,  consisting  of  one  adhesive  and 
two  envelope  stamps.  Of  the  two  latter,  one, 
value  3 kop.,  is  used  for  the  city  of  Warsaw 
alone;  the  other,  value  10  kop.  (of  which  we 
give  an  engraving),  is  for  general  purposes. 
The  hand-stamped  envelopes  remained  in 
use  for  more  than  a year  and  a half  after  the 
issue  of  the  other  series,  but  were  suppressed, 
together  with  the  minor  post-office  through 
which  they  passed,  on  the  16th  Sept.,  1861. 
An  extra  kopec  is  charged  for  each  of  the 
current  envelopes,  but,  unlike  those  of  Russia, 
it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  inscription  on  either. 


REVIEWS  of  POSTAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

BriefmarJcen  Domino ; Anglice,  Postage  Stamp 
Dominoes.  Hamburg : Spiro.  Bath  : 
Stafford  Smith  & Smith. 

Messrs.  Spiro  have  turned  their  fac-similes, 
forgeries,  or  whatever  they  may  be  termed, 
to  a very  good  account  by  applying  them  to 
suchanovel  and  ingenious  purpose.  The  game 
to  which  they  are  adapted  is  not  so  univer- 
sally popular  in  this  country  as  on  the  con- 
tinent. We  were  much  amused  lately, 
during  our  travels,  at  noticing  the  very 
elderly  individuals,  at  the  cafes  of  Germany 
and  Italy,  seriously  intent  in  the  former  case, 
and  enthusiastically  noisy  in  the  latter,  in  an 
amusement  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
the  very  juvenile  portion  of  the  community 
here. 

We  need  not  describe  the  adaptation 
further  than  remarking  that  each  postage 
stamp  domino,  instead  of  bearing  two  num- 
bers, shows  the  imitated  labels  of  two 
countries  ; and  that  the  game  is  played  in 
the  normal  way.  In  lieu  of  crying  out,  ‘ A 
six  and  a four  wanted,’  or  ‘ Here  is  a double 
three ; ’ the  players  will  say,  ‘ A Parma  and  a 
Greek,’  or  ‘ Here  is  a double  Guiana,’  and  so 
forth. 

We  saw  them  exposed  for  sale  at  a book- 
seller’s at  Botzen,  in  the  Tyrol,  and  they  may- 
very  likely  tend  to  introduce  the  postage 
stamp  collecting  mania  where  it  has  not  yet 
penetrated.  The  imitations,  especially  as 
regards  the  New  Granadas,  are  so  good  as 
to  be  with  difficulty  distinguished  from  the 
imitated  specimens  ; and  we  fear,  many"  of 
them,  unapplied  to  the  use  we  are  speaking 
of,  are  sold  to  the  unwary  as  the  genuine 
article. 

Guida  di  tutti  i Francobolli  emessi  dal  1840 
alia  fine  di  Giugno  1864.  Firenze  : G. 
Brecker. 

.There  is  nothing  particularly  worthy  of 
notice  in  this  small  publication — containing 
but  three  dozen  pages — with  the  exception 
of  its  being  the  first  postage-stamp  catalogue 
printed  in  the  Italian  language,  and  inter- 
esting on  that  account  as  showing  the  gradual 
spread  of  timbromanie  through  the  southern 
countries  of  Europe.  The  extension  of  the 
fancy  through  Spain  and  Portugal  has  already 
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induced  the  resuscitation  or  the  reprint  of  most 
of  the  rare  old  issues  of  those  countries ; so 
that  we  may  now  expect  the  exertions  of  col- 
lectors in  Italy  will  raise  a host  of  the  rare  blue 
Neapolitans  and  scarlet  Tuscans,  which  will 
pass  by  sale  or  exchange  into  the  hands  of 
home  collectors,  and  fill  the  gaps  in  many  a 
well-furnished  album. 

Dealers  who  have  a connection  with  Italian 
dillettanti,  will  be  rather  surprised,  we  expect, 
atreceiving  applications  for  many  non-existent 
specimens,  mentioned  either  through  igno- 
rance, inadvertence,  or  clerical  error  in  this 
work  ; but  altogether  it  appears  to  have  been 
carefully  got  up.  The  amusing  mistakes  in 
the  long  list  of  United  States’  locals,  as  stage 
coage,  &c.,  do  not  exceed  those  in  the  French 
and  German  manuals  ; neither  are  the  omis- 
sions nor  the  interpolations  other  than  could 
be  expected  from  a work  evidently  compiled 
from  publications  of  a similar  nature.  It 
should  form  an  acceptable  addition  to  the 
now  respectably-filled  shelf  of  the  postage 
stamp  collector’s  bookcase. 


POSTAL  CHIT-CHAT. 

A Parisian  amateur  has  lately  disposed  of  his  rich 
collection  of  stamps  for  the  large  sum  of  5000  francs. 

Conundrum. — Take  away  my  first  letter,  take  away 
my  second  letter, — take  away  all  my  letters,  and  I am 
still  the  same.  The  postman. 

In  a shop  in  Paris  a large  placard  announces  the  sale 
of  postage  stamps  ‘for  a good  work.’  Unluckily  for  the 
credit  of  the  benevolent  vendor,  they  are  nearly  all 
forgeries. 

Brazilian  Newspaper  Stamps.  It  is  usually  be- 
lieved that  the  10  and  30  reis  (blue)  Brazil  are  news- 
paper stamps ; such,  however,  is  not  the  case,  for  Brazil 
has  never  as  yet  possessed  newspaper  stamps,  and  it  is  as 
legal  to  employ  a 10  or  30  reis  (blue)  to  frank  a letter  as 
a 30  or  60  reis  (black). — Universal  Stamp  Gazette. 

A Changeable  Island. — Reunion  was  discovered  in 
1545,  by  Don  Mascarenhas,  the  French  occupied  it  from 
1642  till  1810,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  English,  but 
restored  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1815.  It  was  first  named 
after  its  discoverer,  then  called  Bourbon  in  honour  of 
Louis  NIY.,  under  the  republic  it  received  the  appellation 
of  Reunion  and  Buonaparte’s  Isle,  in  1815  recovered  its 
former  name  of  Bourbon,  and  finally,  in  1848,  resumed  its 
present  designation. — Moens ’ Illustrations . 

Letter  franks. — My  soul  still  shudders  as  the  re- 
membrance comes  across  me  of  the  ‘ franks’  which  were 
invented  to  evade  post-office  dues!  The  very  vision  of 
that  heavy  envelope,  formed  of  a folded  half-sheet  of  letter- 
paper,  long  since  superseded  by  the  jaunty  and  variously- 
devised  envelope  of  the  present  day,  inscribed  with  a 
noble  or  senatorial  name  in  its  left-hand  comer,  is  loath- 
some to  me  as  I recall  it ! How  the  jaded  and  wearied 
-possessors  of  the  proud  privilege  of  ‘ franking’  letters  by 


tracing  their  autographs  on  a bit  of  folded  paper,  must 
have  cursed  the  boon,  when  the  daily  entreaties  from 
friends,  acquaintances,  constituents,  tenants,  or  even 
unknown  solicitors, — chance  atoms  met  on  life’s  path,  and 
beggars  all ! — showered  in  upon  them  for  a ‘ frank’  to  save 
the  postage  of  a letter ! ‘ Uneasy  sits’  every  crown,  as  we 

all  know.  A hundredfold  uneasier  than  all  regal  crowns 
must  have  been  that  crown  of  privilege  bestowed  in  years 
gone  b}r  upon  our  legislators.  How  I bated  myself  as  a 
little  sneak,  when  I unwillingly  performed  the  mission 
of  going  to  solicit  Sir  Muffington  Grub,  our  member,  for 
some  coveted  ‘ frank,’  or  even  half-a-dozen  prospective 
‘franks’  for  coming  days!  This  constantly-enforced 
‘beggar’s  petition’  was  revolting  to  my  little  pride.  Be- 
stowers  and  solicitors  must  have  both  felt  the  weariness 
of  the  boon.  AYhen  at  last  ‘ franks’  were  destroyed  from 
out  the  land  by  that  good  knight  and  true,  Sir  Rowland 
Hill,  when  he  invented  that  real  boon  to  the  nation,  which, 
from' its  very  magic  nature,  swamped  the  postal  privilege 
at  once  and  for  ever,  I saw  them  die  out  with  a grim 
feeling  of  delight.  Yet  many  tears  were  doubtless  shed 
on  their  decease.  Hundreds  of  old-maids,  and  half-pay 
captains,  and  folio-scribbling  misses,  and  romantic  school- 
boys, considered  their  lives  a blank,  their  ‘occupation 
gone,’  their  very  fortunes  ruined,  when  the  hour  of  dis- 
solution arrived,  and  ‘ dear  Lord  Mousehill,’  or  ‘ our  good 
member/  could  no  longer  solace  their  greed  and  reward 
their  importunities  by  those  precious  ‘ franks.’  They  are 
among  the  mortui  now,  those  clumsy  envelopes,  smeared 
with  big  seals  of  wax,  which  bore  the  much-coveted 
autographs— among  ‘ the  deadest  of  the  dead,’  never  to  be 
. resuscitated  in  future  days,  it  is  to  be  hoped.  The  ghost 
of  the  ‘ frank’  still  lingers,  it  is  true,  in  government  offices ; 
and  friends  of  official  clerks  may  still  have  the  pride  of 
receiving  post-free,  an  epistle  about  the  last  new  play,  the 
danseuse  en  vogue , or  Lady  Flourish’s  last  party,  contained 
in  ah  envelope  bearing  some  mysterious  hieroglyphics  in 
one  corner,  and  simulating  an  official  missive.  But  this 
is  but  a pale  semblance  of  the  old  ‘ frank’  of  my  days  of 
early  worries,  and  will  not  prevent  it  from  taking  a due 
place  in  my  ghostly  spirit- world. — Temple  Bar. 

An  early  squib  on  the  Penny  Postage. — The  early 
squibs  on  any  subject  have  an  abiding  interest.  The 
following  is  a cutting  from  a newspaper  which,  by  a 
casual  date  at  the  back,  must  be  of  January,  1840.  The 
Penny  Postage  commenced  on  the  10th  of  the  month. 
The  hint  in  the  sixth  verse  records  the  author’s  protest 
against  the  usual  transfer,  namely,  that  of  the  merit  of  the 
real  labourer  to  the  first  government  which  is  forced  by 
opinion  into  adoption  of  his  plan. 

‘ THE  UNIVERSAL  PENNY  POSTAGE. 

‘From  universal  suffrage  some 
Say  every  blessing’s  sure  to  come, 

As  clear  as  one  and  one  make  two  ; 

But  other  say  it’s  all  a hum, 

And  there’s  no  blessing  like  the  U- 
niversal  Penny  Postage. 

‘ Of  all  the  penn’ worths  Nature  gave— 

A penny  show,  a penny  shave, 

(There’s  blacking  for  a penny  too), 

A penny  biscuit— all  must  waive 
Their  claims  in  favour  of  the  U- 
niversal  Penny  Postage. 

‘ For  all  things  now  there’s  some  new  way — 

To  write,  to  seal,  to  fold,  to  pay ; 

And  you  must  talk  in  idioms  new, 

And,  when  you  mean  iW-paid,  must  say, 

“ Tre- paid  ” by  order  of  the  U- 
niversal  Penny  Postage. 
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‘If  aught’s  not  new  the  wonder’s  great, 

The  tables  are  so  turned  of  late, 

E’en  “useful  tables,”  thought  so  true  : 

Your  half-ounce  makes  owe  pennyweight, 
According  to  the  school  of  U- 
niyersal  Penny  Postage. 

‘ Who’d  think  our  great  authorities 
Would  do  a thing  so  (penny)  wise  ? 

(Pound  foolish  things  we  know  they  do !) 

How  now  in  history  they’ll  rise  !■ — 

“ The  government  that  gave  the  U- 
nivei'sal  Penny  Postage.” 

‘ 0 Rowland  Hill,  immortal  man, 

How  can  we  pay  you  for  your  plan  ! 

To  you  our  thanks,  our  pence,  are  due  : 

It  was  the  Emp’ror  of  Japan 
As  much  as  they  that  gave  the  U- 
niversal  Penny  Postage. 

‘ Send  up  a column  to  the  sky, 

Five  thousand  office  inkstands  high ; 

Take  for  a basement  fair  to  view, 

As  many  reams  of  “ wove  demy 
Write  “To  the  author  of  the  U- 
niversal  Penny  Postage.”  ’ 

A.  De  Morgan. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
PEMBERTON’S  CORRECTIONS  AND  CRITICISMS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘ Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 

Sir,  — In  replying  to  the  letter  of  your  correspondent 
S.  S.,  in  your  last  number,  I presume  the  stamp  to  which 
he  alludes  to  be  the  5 c.  of  Neuchatel.  It  is  stated  that 
Winterthur  is  the  one  he  wishes  to  mention,  but  as  there 
is  no  ‘ label  containing  value,’  or  ‘ letter  L in  the  middle 
of  the  stamp,’  on  the  stamp  of  Winterthur,  I can  only 
suppose  it  is  Neuchatel  to  which  allusion  is  made.  I am 
only  sorry  the  subject  should  be  raked  up  again ; and  I 
must  most  emphatically  state  that  the  stamp  I described 
as  a forgery,  is  one ; that  the  description  I give  of  the 
forgery  cannot  by  any  stretch  be  made  to  agree  with  the 
genuine  copies  in  old  collections,  with  the  reference  copy 
in  Mr.  Lewes’  collection  (which  passed  into  my  hands), 
or  with  any  copy  acknowledged  as  genuine  by  those  whose 
opinion  is  of  value. 

S.  S.  seems  to  found  his  opinion,  as  to  the  forgery  I 
mention  being  a genuine  stamp,  upon  dates;  thinking 
that  a stamp  that  can  date  so  long  back  as  eight  years 
must  of  necessity  be  authentic.  To  show  how  little  age 
is  to  be  relied  upon,  I will  just  give  the  statement,  well 
known  abroad,  as  to  the  Danish  essays  with  the  heads  of 
Mercury  and  king.  There  are  but  three  genuine  essays 
of  either  sort  in  existence.  Those  which  are  known  as 
real,  and  which  I have — some  time  ago — called  genuine, 
were  forged  in  1857  by  a printer  in  Copenhagen.  One 
hundred  only  of  each  were  printed,  hence  their  compara- 
tive rarity.  Afterwards  another  imitation  was  made,  and 
were  printed  to  the  number  of  a thousand  of  each ; and 
these  are  the  ones  commonly  sold  either  as  fac-similes  or 
originals.  I have  myself  known  this  forgery  of  the  Neu- 
chatel for  three  years  ; it  can  be  bought  from  the  Redpath 
(among  stamp  dealers),  in  Basle,  for  the  small  charge  of 
forty  cents.  As  I believe  I have  seen  the  identical  speci- 
men of  the  Neuchatel  upon  which  S.  S.  founds  his 
opinion,  I feel  bound  to  say,  that  at  the  time  I saw  it  I 
considered  it  to  be  false ; and  I think  S.  S.  will  remember 
the  circumstance  of  my  saying  so.  I would  not  have  in- 
truded this  matter  here,  only  S.  S.,  by  writing  as  he  has, 


will  induce  doubts  in  some  collectors’  minds  as  to  which  is 
the  genuine  type  of  these  rare  stamps ; otherwise,  so  sure 
am  I that  the  type  I have  described  as  forged  exists  only 
in  the  forgery,  that  I should  not  have  descanted  upon  the 
subject  at  any  length. 

As  to  British  Guiana  newspaper  stamps,  I do  not  con- 
sider that  any  one  has  enough  knowledge  of  these  curious 
labels,  to  lay  down  the  law  as  to  what  is  to  be  real  and 
what  forged.  I at  one  time  thought  them  pretty  simple, 
but  the  examination  of  numbers  has  taught  me  the  con- 
trary. Mr.  0.  Fleuss  is  in  the  wrong  in  saying  as  a rule, 
that  ‘ the  genuine  pearl-bordered  stamps  have  no  signa- 
ture in  the  centre.’  I am  sure  this  cannot  be  the  experi- 
ence of  H.  H.  or  S.  S.  If  Mr.  Fleuss  can  produce  one 
genuine  without  a signature,  I will  show  a dozen  with  the 
signature,  whose  claims  to  genuineness  cannot  be  dis- 
allowed. 

Spiro  Brothers’  letter  is  a good  specimen  of  the  trade. 
I have  never  said  that  Spiros  made  the  stamps  themselves, 
but  it  is  very  certain  that  they  cause  them  to  be  made. 

They  thank  me but  I really  cannot  fill  your  space  with 

their  affairs,  so  will  just  pass  to  a very  peculiar  error 
which  I,  and  others,  noticed  in  your  last  impression. 

You  assert,  ‘ The  Buenos  Ayres  ship  is  the  5 r.  The  letters 
cin,  for  cinque,  are  all  that  ever  appear  legible  on  these 
stamps.’  To  take  the  second  sentence  first,  Is  the  word 
cinque  good  Spanish  for  five  ? The  word  as  seen  on  the 
very  rare  5 pesos  orange  ship,  which  has  the  value  in  full, 
is  cinco.  I need  scarcely  tell  you  that  ‘ cinque’  is  neither 
Spanish  nor  French,  but  Italian;  then  how  can  it  be  ap- 
plied to  a Spanish  stamp  ? . Then  you  say  cin  is  all  that 
appears  legible : no  such  thing.  If  you  search — and  it 
does  not  take  so  much  looking  for  as  the  numerals  at  the 
sides  of  our  English  penny  stamps,— you  will  find  the 
letters  ps  for  pesos.  Now  for  the  first  sentence,  ‘The 
Buenos  Ayres  ship  is  the  5 reales.’  I do  not  positively 
know  what  specimen  you  pronounce  upon,  but  it  is 
evidently  a blue  cin  ps  ; there  is  no  such  value  as  5 reales 
amongst  the  ships,  and  the  stamp  (cin  ps)  cannot  be  a 5 
pesos,  because  the  5 p.  always  has  cinco  in  full,  cin  is 
the  word  cinco  partially  erased,  and  doing  duty  for  a 
stamp  of  the  value  of  1 peso,  or  un,  to  which  the  cin 
bears  a great  resemblance,  owing  to  the  broken  outline  of 
the  letter  c. 

As  the  magazine  which  intends  to  be  ‘ Aut  Ccesar  out 
nullus  ’ is  in  such  a state  of  darkness  as  to  Buenos  Ayres 
ships,  to  need  even  information  upon  so  simple  a point  as 
the  Spanish  for  five,  I shall  feel  bound  to  make  known  all 
that  I know  on  the  subject  in  my  next  letter  to  you.*  I 
think  the  ‘ leading  stamp  magazine,’  as  you  call  yourself, 
should  occasionally  give  its  readers  a little  information 
upon  dubious  or  curious  points,  such  as  that  of  the  Buenos 
Ayres  ‘ ships ; ’ whilst  you  only  have  the  Universal  Stamp 
Gazette  as  a rival  it  is  easy  to  become  ‘ Caesar,’  but  you 
must  allow  me  to  say — with  every  wish  that  you  may 

* [Our  talented  but  acrimonious  correspondent  may  spare 
himself  the  trouble  of  affording  the  information  he  pro- 
mises, as  it  will  be  seen  from  our  reply  to  a query  that  we 
are  preparing  a letter  on  the  subject,  borrowed  from  the 
same  source  most  probably  whence  our  contributor  de- 
rives his  own  knowledge.  We  have  to  make  our  excuses 
for  the  careless  want  of  accuracy  in  our  answer  respecting 
the  Buenos  Ayres  stamp  last  month,  so  courteously 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Pemberton.  Caesar  was  not  perfection 
much  more  than  other  mortals,  and  was,  moreover  too 
modest  to  pretend  to  it.  Though  we  may  not  quite  suc- 
ceed in  being  regarded  as  ‘ somebody’  by  the  rest  of  the 
world,  we  hope  to  survive  the  ignominy  of  existing  as 
‘ nobody’  in  the  eyes  of  Messrs.  Pemberton  and  his  ad- 
mirers.— Ed.] 
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become  so — I do  not  think  it  at  all  likely,  as  long  as  the 
glaring  errors  exist  which  I have  pointed  out  in  this  and 
my  last  letter.  Your  list  of  ‘Newly-issued  or  inedited 
stamps  ’ is  invariably  spoilt  by  the  admission  of  essays, 
which  are  not  worth  the  paper  they  are  printed  upon,  but 
which,  from  the  mere  fact  of  their  being  chronicled  in  the 
pages  of  our  ‘leading  magazine,’  and  chronicled,  too, 
with  such  evident  pleasure  to  yourself,  collectors  suppose 
they  are  bound  to  have  ; then  comes  the  speculator’s 
harvest.  I think  if  the  system  of  reprints,  essays,  and 
forgeries  continues  long,  stamp  collecting  will  soon  be  a 
thing  of  the  past ; and  with  that  period  (if  not  before),  if 
you  still  ‘intend  being  Aut  Ccesar  aut  nullus ,’  you  will 
find  the  latter  alternative  yours. 

Yours,  &c., 

Edgbaston.  EDWARD  L.  PEMBERTON. 

P.S.— The  curious  varieties  of  the  Modenese  stamps  are 
actually  being  reprinted,  and  fresh  varieties  are  being 
made  to  sell. 


THE  PRINCE  CONSORT  ESSAYS  AGAIN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘ Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 

Sir,  — The  discussion  respecting  the  pseudo  Prince 
Consort  essays  seems  to  be  lulled  for  awhile,  but  I doubt 
not  each  party  remains  of  the  same  opinion  still.  It  is 
possible,  as  one  of  your  correspondents  suggests,  that  Mr. 
Burn  has  himself  been  duped,  and  is  unwilling  to  admit 
it,  even  if  such  conviction  has  glimmered  on  his  own 
mind.  This  would  in  some  degree  account  for  the  varied 
theories  he  has  put  forth,  as  one  after  the  other  has  been 
overturned  by  the  common  sense  of  Dr.  Gray  and  Mr. 
Pemberton.  He  is  certainly  not  a close  reasoner ; his 
mind,  whether  formed  and  furnished  at  a public  school  or 
of  home  manufacture,  is  evidently  not  accustomed  to 
dissect  and  grapple  with  an  opponent’s  arguments. 

The  number  of  Prince  Consort  essays  which  I have  had 
offered  for  sale,  even  in  my  very  limited  experience,  sug- 
gests that  there  are  more  in  existence  than  the  240  pair 
which  Mr.  Burn  asserts  to  be  all  that  he  knows  of. 
Another  cipher  might,  perhaps,  be  more  correctly  added. 
At  page  127  of  your  magazine,  he  states  that  ‘ they  are 
gradually  wending  their  way  to  all  parts  of  the  world — 
the  continent,  India,  and  America.’  Now  this  is  a wide 
field  for  240  pair  of  stamps,  considering  that  in  London 
alone  240  collectors  could  easily  be  found,  who  would 
gladly  secure  them,  or  any  other  240  rarities,  if  convinced 
of  their  genuineness.  By  way  of  test  as  to  the  actual 
number  in  circulation,  and,  consequently,  as  to  the  truth 
of  their  alleged  origin,  I would  suggest  that  each  fortunate 
(or  unfortunate  ?)  possessor  of  these  now-celebrated  tra- 
vesties of  the  Prince  Consort’s  portrait  should  send  in 
their  name  (not  for  publication,  but  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  enumeration)  to  Dr.  Gray  or  Mr.  Pemberton.  Allowing 
one-half  for  exportation — and  that  is  hardly  enough  for 
the  wide  circulation  mentioned  by  Mr.  Burn — there  ought 
not  to  be  found  more  than  100  pair  in  dealers’  or  collec- 
tors’ possession.  This  is  reserving  only  20  pair  in  stock ; 
a short  time  since  Mr.  Burn  stated  that  he  had  sold  half 
only  of  his  two  sheets.  It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  I 
have  always  seen  them,  like  turtle  doves,  in  pairs.  Now, 
as  Mr.  Burn  states  at  page  31  that  he  had  twelve  more 
black  than  red — besides  the  six  originally  found,  also 
black,  making  eighteen  in  all — how  is  it  that  one  never 
meets  with  a stray  black  one  by  itself? 

Mr.  Bum  is  evidently  not  gifted  with  very  good  eye- 
sight, or  is  deficient  in  minute  observation,  else  he  would 
not  have  asserted  in  his  first  letter  to  you  that  his 
foundlings  were  ‘in  all  respects  similar  to  the  black 
penny  stamp  of  1840,  and  apparently  engraved  by  the 


same  hands  which  produced  those  established  for  general 
use.’  This  assertion  is  partly  repeated  at  page  31.  I 
should  recommend  his  purchasing  one  of  Stafford  Smith  & 
Smith’s  postage-stamp  magnifiers,  which  it  is  impossible 
he  could  have  possessed  previous  to  writing  the  above 
sentence ; though  ordinary  sight  would  not  in  this  case 
require  such  assistance  On  first  seeing  these  precious 
relics  of  the  skill  of  Branston,  and  of  J.  Reynolds,  ‘the  dis- 
tinguished engraver’  (p.  95),  and  before  any  doubt  as  to 
their  history  had  been  published,  I at  once  rejected  them 
as  impositions ; being  then  under  the  impression  that 
some  one  had  found  and  managed  to  possess  himself  of  a 
worn-out  die  of  the  first  issue,  and  having  obliterated  the 
Queen’s  head,  ingeniously  substituted  the  very  coarse 
profile  as  it  now  stands.  A knowledge  of  engraving  and 
printing  would  perhaps  prove  this  supposition  to  be  im- 
possible, but  in  the  absence  of  such  knowledge  it  is  not 
an  unnatural  idea. 

Sir  Rowland  Hill  is  said  to  have  the  finest  collection  of 
essays  and  stamps  in  the  world.  If  this  prince  of  postal 
reformers  could  be  induced,  in  the  otium  cum  dignitate  to 
which  he  has  retired,  to  tell  us  how  fax*,  if  at  all,  the 
Minutes  of  Evidence,  quoted  by  Mr.  Burn  at  page  96  of 
the  magazine,  can  be  identified  with  Mr.  Burn’s  found- 
lings, it  would  be  most  conclusive  evidence  on  the  point. 
If  Mr.  Burn  be  sincere,  he  would,  I am  sure,  wish  the 
public  to  be  as  fully  satisfied  on  the  subject  as  he  pro- 
fesses to  be  himself. 

The  Prince  Albert  essays  alluded  to  at  page  9 of  this 
yeai*’s  magazine,  as  having  been  frequently  asked  for  by 
continental  collectors,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Pi’ince  Consoi’t  essays  now  under  discussion.  Though  the 
context  shows  that  the  writer  has  jumbled  them  together 
in  his  own  mind,  the  former,  I am  inclined  to  think, 
alludes  to  the  sixpenny  black  Canada,  long  since  cata- 
logued by  Mount  Brown,  and  which  has  always  been  a 
desideratum,  both  here  and  on  the  continent,  for  choice 
collections. 

Clifton.  FENTONIA. 

[Our  respected  cori*espondent  is  mistaken.  We  were 
perfectly  awake  to  what  we  were  writing  about  in  the 
article  alluded  to.  The  sixpenny  black  Canada  Prince 
Albert  is  notan  essay.  We  were  asked  for  the  newly 
discovered  black  and  red  Prince  Consort  stamps. — Ed.] 


CONCERNING  ESSAYS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘ Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 

Sir, — I regret  that  having  been  abroad  for  the  last  six 
weeks,  I have  been  unable  to  forward  my  conti*ibution 
upon  Essays  in  general.  Before  proceeding  to  do  so,  I 
must  say  a few  words  in  reply  to  the  letter  of  ‘ A Country 
Parson,’  published  in  your  columns  this  month.  I beg  to 
say  that  I had  no  intention  to  make  my  remai'ks  ‘ sarcastic,’ 
or  otherwise  offensive.  And  although  I must  still  adhere 
to  my  statement  as  to  the  bringing  forward  of  the  engrav- 
ings of  the  Prince  Consort  (and  I think  all  collectors  will 
agree  with  me  as  to  the  time  they  were  fii*st  heard  of), 
still  I do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Burn  would  have  brought 
them  forward  had  he  not  thought  that  his  statement  re- 
specting them  was  correct.  Thanking  your  correspondent 
for  his  courtesy  in  not  (as  he  facetiously  says)  poaching 
upon  my  gi*ound,  I will  proceed  to  give  your  readers  a 
few  facts  about  the  engravings  called  essays. 

In  my  school  days,  I recollect  the  vei*b,  to  essay,  was 
supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  the  verb,  to  try ; therefore, 
strengthened  by  the  approval  of  several  friends  and  of 
your  correspondent  ‘ Counti*y  Parson,’  I will  essay  to  per- 
suade all  collectors  to  place  their  veto  upon  essays. 
Accepting  Mount  Brown’s  definition  of  the  present  mean- 
ing of  the  word  essay,  we  must,  of  course,  regard  as  an 
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essay,  any  engraving  made  and  sent  to  the  government 
for  their  approval,  but  not  accepted  by  them.  This  I am 
aware  is  stretching  his  definition  to  its  utmost  limits,  hut 
by  so  doing  we  can  at  once  get  rid  of  all  the  ‘ essays  ’ of 
Bavaria,  Belgium,  British  Guiana  (1853),  Canada,  Chili, 
Greece  (20  L),  Holland,  Lubeck,  Nova  Scotia,  Oldenburg, 
Cuba,  Victoria,  and  Western  Australia  ; for  I find,  upon 
making  inquiries  among  those  who  are  conversant  with 
these  matters,  that  several  of  these  so-called  essays  were 
simply  proofs  struck  oft'  the  dies  after  they  had  been 
selected  by  the  various  governments,  and  that  others  were 
sent  for  the  inspection  of  the  authorities  and  approved  by 
them,  when  stamps  were  ordered  to  he  struck  from  the 
dies  so  selected,  the  stamps  only  differing  in  colour  from 
the  proof.  It  therefore  follows  that  as  soon  as  the  govern- 
ment accepts  the  suggestion  (so  to  speak)  the  engraving 
at  once  ceases  to  be  an  essay ; and  consequently  it  appeal’s, 
by  Mount  Brown’s  own  showing,  that  these  suggestions 
cannot  he  classed  among  essays.  The  engravings  that  are 
so  plentiful  just  now  of  Bomagna,  Parma,  Modena,  Sicily, 
and  Tuscany,  being  simply  impressions  struck  on  different 
coloured  papers  years  after  the  original  issues  went  out  of 
use,  it  is  most  absurd  to  specify  as  essays,  and  I will  not, 
therefore,  dwell  upon  them.  I am  informed  by  Mr. 
Mavrocordato,  most  probably  of  the  Athens  post-office,  that 
the  so-called  Greek  essays  have  never  been  seen  in  Greece, 
that  they  have  not  been  suggested,  and  that  it  not  the 
intention  of  the  authorities  to  issue  other  stamps  than  those 
in  use  at  the  present  time.  From  careful  inquiries  that  I 
have  made,  extending  over  a period  of  two  years  and  a half, 
I can  only  recommend  collectors  to  accept,  as  undoubted 
essays  the  following  Danish,  French  (republican  and 
presidential),  Peru,  Wurtemburg,  Italian,  and  South 
Australia  penny.  The  Connell  stamp  I have  seen  obli- 
terated, as  also  the  Liberia  12  c.  black  ; these  I am  deci- 
dedly in  favour  of  classing  with  stamps.  Concerning  the 
Zurich  1843, — although  Mr.  Pemberton,  some  18  months 
bade,  answered  my  letter  concerning  them  and  the  Geneva 
10  c.,  and  repudiated  the  idea  of  their  being  genuine,  still 
I have  not  altered  my  opinion,  viz.,  that  they  were 
actually  made  in  that  year;  and  my  observations  con- 
cerning the  10  c.  Geneva  having  been  acknowledged 
correct  a little  time  since  by  Mr.  Pemberton,  I do  not 
think  collectors  will  do  wrong  in  admitting  these  two 
essays  into  their  collections.  The  British  and  American 
essays  I have  not  studied  nor  collected,  and  consequently 
am  disqualified  to  give  an  opinion  respecting  them.  Of 
the  Mexican  and  Argentine  essays,  I have  no  information 
that  can  be  relied  upon. 

I have  now,  I believe,  touched  upon  all  the  engravings 
called  essays  in  the  various  catalogues ; and  although  I 
have  not  dwelt  upon  the  various  classes  so  much  as  I 
wished,  still  I hope  that  I have  showed  satisfactorily 
that  the  various  engravings  now  being  ‘palmed’  off’ upon 
collectors  are  in  reality  proofs,  and  therefore  unworthy  of 
a place  in  an  album  or  a catalogue.  Hoping  that  you 
will  pardon  this  intrusion  on  your  space, 

I remain,  sir, "yours  very  faithfully, 

Brixton.  ‘NO  ESSAYS.’ 


OLD  SWISS  STAMPS  AND  ESSAYS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 
Sir,— I notice  in  your  impression  this  month  more 
than  one  inquiry  as  to  Swiss  stamps, — stamps  that  are 
less  understood  in  Great  Britain  than  in  any  other 
country  in  which  amateurs  exist. 

One  of  your  correspondents,  S.  S.,  dates  from  the  Isle 
of  Man.  He  talks  of  a ‘ knotty  ’ point,  but  is  not  your 
correspondent  altogether  in  a fog  ? Does  he  really  mean 


Winterthur,  or  does  he  not  intend  either  Vaud  (Lau- 
sanne) or  Neuchatel?  Winterthur  has  no  ‘label  con- 
taining the  superscription,’  nor  is  there  a ‘ letter  l’  in  or 
near  the  middle  of  the  stamp.  But  if  Winterthur  be  in- 
tended, all  I can  say  is,  Moens  illustrates,  in  No.  13,  a 
forgery  ; and  Mr.  Moens’  ‘ full  persuasion  of  their  au- 
thenticity,’ is  about  as  little  proof  ' as  his  bare  statement, 
that,  he  procured  them  when  ‘ certainly  no  one  had 
thought  of  making  counterfeits.’  Some  of  us  in  this 
country  are  not  disposed  to  accredit  assertions  of  this 
kind,  when  they  come  from  the  quarter  in  question;  and 
if  challenged,  we  are  apt  to  appeal  to  former  occurrences. 
S.  S.  may  be  convinced  there  is  but  one  authentic  type  of, 
Winterthur,  and  that  not  the  one  figured  in  Moens’- 
plates. 

You  yourself,  Mr.  Editor,  fall  into  an  error,  in  telling 
‘ Fide  sed  cui  vide  ’ that  the  blue,  Swiss  rayon  was  never 
foi'ged.  Both  blue  impressions,  and  black  on  blue  paper, 
are  freely  forged,  and  one  commonly  finds  them  in  most' 
collections.  To  detect  these  forgeries  is  by  ho  means 
easy  ; most  Swiss  forgeries  are  difficult  to  discover.  The 
easiest  is  the  double  10  cent  cantonal  Geneva.  No  one 
who  knows  a genuine  copy  of  this  most  rare  of  stamps, 
will  ever  confound  the  clear  yellow-green  of  the  original 
with  the  hard,  bluish  appearance  of  the  forgery,  and  its 
clumsy  black  or  red  postmark. 

Does  any  one  know  of  this  stamp  unused  ? It  does  not 
exist  in  the  chief  French  collections,  nor  do  1 know  it  to 
exist  in  England  at  all,  but  in  two  collections.  The 
vexed  question  of  Swiss  stamps  generally  I have  no  time 
to  go  into.  All  I will  say  is  Mount  Brown’s  last  cata- 
logue is  very  inaccurate.  The  proof  black  on  rose  Geneva 
never  existed : it  is  altogether  mythical.  Let  Mount 
Brown  produce  one  genuine,  one  which  is  not  obliterated 
by  the  false  Swiss  postmark,  and  I will  give  way.  The 
stamp  he  catalogues  one  puts  at  the  end  .of  the  book, — on 
the  barn-door  with  the  vermin,  in  company  with  Messrs. 
Spiro  Freres’  emanations  and  like  trash.  Can  any  one 
tell  us  how  many  forgeries  of  Yaud  are  current  ? I have 
four  different  ones  (some  excellent)  of  the  4 cents.  Does" 
any  one  possess  this  unused  and  authentic  ? Lately  both 
in  Paris  and  London,  some  essays  of  Switzerland,  the 
1854-5  emission,  have  come  to  light,  and  command  very 
high  prices.  I have  no  doubt  of  their  authenticity,  and 
that  they  are  not  reprints.  In  all  the  figure  of  Liberty  is 
embossed,  and  those  marked  * have  a silk  thread  through 
the  stamp.  They  are  as  follows,  so  far  as  they  have  come 
under  my  notice  : — 5rappen  (5  centimes  at  sides),  *green, 
*rose,  light-red,  *blue;  10  rappen  (10  centimes  at  sides), 
yellow,  orange,  light-brown,  plain  white;  20  rappen  (20 
centimes  at  sides),  grey.  In  all  other  respects  these  cor- 
respond with  the  stamps  of  the  issue.  Probably  this  may 
solve  the  vexed  problem  of  1854  10  rap.  yellow.  I am 
quite  disposed  to  concur  in  the  remarks  about  essays. 
Mr.  Mount  Brown  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  perfectly 
well  that  the  new  essays  described  by  him  Great  Britain 
(No.  18.,  p.  32),  were  reprints  made  this  year,  since  July, 
to  assist  some  one  who  was  going  abroad,  and  if  dies 
of  these  essays  are  still  in  Government  possession,  we 
have  a right  and  the  public  has  a right  to  know  how, 
why,  and  by  whose  medium  access  was  obtained  to  them. 

The  colours  are  mixed  with  the  aniline  dyes,  and  the 
paper  is  new  ; save  that  in  one  case  I saw  an  impression 
embossed  on  one  of  the  old  sheets  of  Harwood’s  enve- 
lopes,— a device  by  which  no  one  was  deceived. 

. This,  a recent  and  undoubted  case  of  manufacture  of 
essays  for  sale  merely  to  amateurs,  is  so  clear  and  so  near 
home  that  one  cannot  forget  it.  It  is  but  one  of  so  many 
instances,  that  I for  one  shall  decline  to  be  fleeced  in 
future,  and,  however  reluctantly,  must  give  up  .collecting 
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them.  The  dealers  will  have  but  themselves  to  thank 
when  their  conduct  has  utterly  done  away  with  a market 
among  private  collectors,  and  left  the  trade  to  advertising 
American  Jews  and  the  demand  to  school  boys. 

I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

AMATEUR. 

London. 


IMPRESSIONS  ON  BLUE  PAPER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 

Sir, — The  ‘ varieties’  so-called  by  Mr.  Mount  Brown  in 
the  penny  red  English  adhesive  lettered  in  four  corners, 
are  simply  the  numbers  of  the  plates  from  which  the  sheets 
are  printed. 

If  these  be  legitimate  varieties  for  collectors,  surely 
they  must  not  rest  until  they  get  each  one  of  the  two 
hundred  and  forty  different  combinations  of  corner  letters 
on  each  one  of  these  sheets  ; in  other  words,  a complete 
set  of  the  penny  stamps  from  every  die  in  use.  I forbear 
to  calculate  the  thousands. 

Every  catalogue  I have  ever  seen  concurs  in  enumerating 
among  the  adhesive  stamps  of  Great  Britain,  some  printed 
on  ‘blue’  or  ‘tinted’  paper.  I presume  that,  as  is  com- 
mon, one  compiler  has  borrowed  from  another,  and  the 
most  conscientious  has  done  no  more  than  verify  his  list 
by  such  collections  as  he  could  examine.  No  adhesive 
stamp  of  Great  Britain  was  ever  printed  on  blue  or  tinted 
paper  at  all : and  I will  only  refer  those  who  are  sceptical 
of  this  to  the  authorities  at  Somerset  House,  to  the  General 
Post-office,  and  to  the  firm  which  prints  and  always  has 
printed  our  stamps  for  Government.  I am  quite  aware 
that  this  assertion  will  startle  many,  nay  most,  and  num- 
berless will  be  the  confutations  from  alleged  examples. 
The  whole  matter  lies  in  this : the  peculiar  blue  hue  so 
apparent  in  many  stamps,  is  caused  by  the  gum  at  the 
back,  which,  acting  either  upon  or  with  the  size  of 
the  paper  or  the  oil  of  the  ink,  causes  that  appearance. 
Let  any  of  your  readers  curious  in  this  matter  take  such 
a blue-looking  stamp  and  closely  examine  the  margin 
where  the  gum  has  not  extended,  if  he  can  get  a speci- 
men not  too  much  trimmed  ; there  he  will  see  the  natural 
tint  of  the  paper,  and  the  truth  of  my  statement. 

This  remark  applies  also  to  most,  if  not  all  the  colonial 
stamps  printed  here,  and  exported  for  use  abroad.  Take 
a very  familiar  instance,  the  common  penny  red  Cape 
triangular  on  ‘ blue  ’ paper.  Every  specimen  I ever  saw 
that  had  a margin  wide  enough,  showed  that  this  blue 
tone  extended  only  as  far  as  the  gum  beneath ; and  where 
the  gum  did  not  reach,  the  original  tint  of  the  paper  was 
left.  I have  noticed  this  same  thing  in  many  other 
colonial  stamps  hitherto  supposed  to  be  on  ‘ blue  ’ paper. 

What  I have  thus  written  is  not  derived  from  personal 
observation  alone ; and  the  proofs  I have  stated  are  so 
susceptible  of  positive  confutation  if  I am  wrong,  that  I 
am  the  less  restrained  from  asking  you  to  give  them  pub- 
licity, merely  saying  that  I have  been  careful,  before 
doing  so,  to  ascertain  first-hand  and  directly  from  the 
.government  offices  themselves  the  correctness  of  these 
assertions. 

_ If  any  of  your  correspondents  desire  to  be  referred  to 
me,  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  do  so ; meantime, 

I am,  your  obedient  servant, 
London.  0.  P.  Q. 


THE  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  STAMPS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 

Sir, — Thinking  a little  information  on  the  New  South 
Wales  stamps  would  be  acceptable  to  your  readers,  I send 


you  the  following,  of  which  I can  guarantee  the  correct- 
ness. The  first  issue  of  the  ‘view’  series  was  engraved 
by  Carmichael  in  the  colony,  and  first  used  in  the  latter 
part  of  1 848 . M ount  Brown’ s description  is  n early  correct, 
but  the  threepenny  was  never  any  colour  but  green ; the 
flesh  colour  and  brown  mentioned  must  have  been  chemi- 
cally changed  or  very  much  faded.  The  only  omission. in 
the  laureated  issue  is  the  eightpenny  blue  essay,  of  which 
I have  two.  One  that  I sent  Messrs.  Stafford  Smith  and 
Smith  I obtained  direct  from  the  engraver.  Some  of 
the  post-office  officials  have  one  or  two.  The  other  de- 
scriptions I have  seen  are  generally  correct ; except  the 
blue  shilling  mentioned  by  Mount  Brown  and  Bellars 
& Davie,  such  a stamp  was  never  printed  here ; the  colour 
must  either  be  changed,  or  they  were  printed  in  England 
as  essays  before  the  plates  were  sent  out  here,  as  they  were 
not  engraved  in  the  colony,  but  only  printed  here.  Bel- 
lars & Davie  also  mention  a blue  fivepenny  for  franking 
letters  to  Mauritius.  They  are  labouring  under  a delusion. 
There  never  was  such  a stamp  here.  The  fivepenny  has 
always  been  green.  Should  you  desire  any  special  infor- 
mation I shall  be  happy  to  get  it  for  you. 

Yours,  &c., 

Sydney , N.  S.  W.  COLLECTOR. 

CAN  FORGERS  OF  STAMPS  BE  PROSECUTED  ? 
To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 
Sir, — I feel  with  Mr.  Pemberton  that  the  extent  to 
which  the  forgery  of  postage  stamps  is  now  carried  is 
likely  to  deter  many  persons  from  commencing,  and  others 
from  seeking  to  increase,  their  collections.  But  surely 
something  might  be  done  to  check  this  nefarious  trade. 
I know  not  how  far  the  forgery  of  postage  stamps  may  be 
a crime  against  the  laws  of  other  countries  in  which  the 
respective  governments  employ  them.  In  this  country  a 
forger  of  English  postage  stamps  could  of  course  be  se- 
verely punished ; and  I suspect  that  he  could  also  be 
punished  for  forging  the  stamps  of  any  other  country  in 
which  such  forgery  is  illegal,  and  with  which  we  have  an 
extradition  treaty.  A few  prosecutions  of  this  kind  would 
produce  a very  beneficial  effect ; and  you  sir,  can  do  some- 
thing also  to  check  this  system,  by  excluding  from  your 
advertising  columns  those  unblushing  announcements 
‘to  the  trade’,  that  A.  B.  or  C.  D.  has  fac-similes  of  the 
following  rare  stamps,  for  sale  at  the  Undermentioned  low 
prices. 

I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JUDEX. 

THE  PENNY  CEYLON  ADHESIVE  STAMPS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 
Dear  Sir, — I do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been 
observed,  at  least  in  the  pages  of  your  valuable  magazine, 
that  there  are  two  distinct  varieties  of  the  penny  Ceylon, 
not  only  in  colour  but  in  size.  I presume  that  the  die 
from  which  the  numerous  impressions  are  taken  became 
worn  away,  and  a fresh  one  was  engraved,  when  the  en- 
graver, probably  unintentionally,  made  a slight  difference 
in  the  length,  but  not  in  the  breadth.  The  penny  stamps 
in  present  use  are  less  by  a tenth  of  an  inch  in  length 
than  the  former.  The  short  ones  are  printed  on  slightly 
tinted  paper,  and  are  almost  invariably  of  a brighter  hue 
of  blue  than  the  former  issue  of  long  ones.  This  discovery 
I made  no  less  than  four  months  ago,  but  inadvertently 
omitted  communicating  with  you. 

I am,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

Forest  Hill.  H.  B.  B. 
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UNITED  STATES  ‘CENTRAL  FAIR’  STAMPS. 
To  ihe  Editor  of  the  ‘ Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 

Dear  Sir,— I notice  in  your  September  issue  you 
publish  the  Sanitary  Fair  stamp,  but  seem  at  a loss  to 
understand  its  use. 

At  all  ‘ fairs  ’ in  this  country  there  is  a post-office,  kept 
in  a partitioned  space  by  young  ladies.  They  have  letters 
all  written  ; and  when  a gentleman  asks  if  there  is  any 
letter  for  him,  ‘ What  name,  sir  ? ’ ‘ Mr.  Smith.’  The 

address  is  put  on  by  an  assistant,  and  ten,  twenty,  or 
thirty  cents  demanded  as  postage.  A considerable  sum  is 
thus  raised,  and  a good  deal  of  fun  made  ; because  there 
are  always  letters  addressed  to  gentlemen  who  are  certain 
of  being  present,  bv  some  of  their  dear  friends,  when 
secrets  are  often  alluded  to  which  the  reader  thought 
securely  lodged  in  his  own  breast. 

Yours  respectfully, 

New  York.  AVILLIAM  P.  WRIGHT. 


THE  SOUTH  GERMANY  GULDEN  AND  THE 
AUSTRIAN  FLORIN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘ Stamp-Collector’s  Magazine.’ 
Dear  Sir, — Permit  me  to  advert  to  an  error  in  Mount 
Brown’s  money  table.  The  gulden  of  South  Germany — 
equal  to  about  Is.  8d. — only  contains  60  kreuzers.  It  is 
the  Austrian  florin — equal  to  about  2s. — which  contains 
100  kreuzers.  Hence  the  explanation  of  the  difficulty  of 
your  contributor  in  the  October  number  of  this  magazine, 
who  gave  six  kreuzers  to  pay  for  an  article,  and  received 
eight  in  change.  He  was  in  the  Tyrol,  consequently 
Austrian  territory ; while  he  gave  a Bavarian  sixer,  which 
run  only  60  to  the  gulden. 

Yours  obediently, 

Stuttgart,  Wurtemburg.  E.  F. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

F.  T. — The  price  of  Air.  Pemberton’s  Forged  Stamps  ; 
How  to  Detect  them , is  Is. ; post  free,  Is.  Id. 

A Subscriber,  St.  Thomas. — Many  thanks  for  your 
information  respecting  the  latest  issue  of  postage  stamps 
for  La  Guaira,  which  we  have  embodied  in  our  article  on 
novelties. 

Snatcher,  Harrow. — The  stamp  you  describe,  ‘ Queen 
of  Spain’s  profile,  blue  on  yellow,’  is  a bill  or  receipt 
label  for  some  of  the  Spanish  Colonies.  The  cents. 
stands  for  centesimos,  not  cents. 

J.  H.,  Bedford. — We  had  not  previously  noticed  the 
modification  in  the  ‘ugly  colonial’  of  Victoria,  which,  as 
you  pertinently  observe,  renders  it,  ‘ if  not  better  looking, 
less  bad.’  The  white  rim  bordering  the  black  oval  disc 
on  which  reposes  our  Queen’s  profile,  is  a decided  im- 
provement. Further  designation  of  the  stamp  in  question 
is  needless. 

Zero. — The  Reunion  Island  postage  stamp,  value  15 
centimes,  is  in  present  circulation  as  a fac -simile,  as  well 
as  the  better-known  10  c.,  and  we  have  been  given  to 
understand  on  good  authority  that  its  prototype  was  once 
current  in  the  isle. 

P.  S.,  Leicester.— An  essay  of  the  proposed  series  of 
postage  stamps  for  Brazil,  to  supersede  those  in  present 
use  has  been  seen  in  town.  We  cannot  vouch  for  its 
genuineness.  Notwithstanding  the  outrageous  simplicity 
of  the  Brazilians,  they  are  by  no  means  despicable  speci- 
mens of  the  engraver’s  art;  indeed,  the  first  issue  is  most 
elaborately  engine-turned ; and  altogether  the  eye  resting 
on  the  page  devoted  to  the  three  series,  feels  relief  after 
the  sight  of  so  many  heads  and  arms. 


Buenos  Ayres. — W e shall  give  the  translation  of  a letter 
from  Buenos  Ayres  next  month,  full  of  novel  and  inter- 
esting information  on  the  ship  series  of  that  country’s 
stamps. 

J.  J.  B , Islington. — A postage  stamp  collection  should 
be  confined  exclusively  to  postage  stamps,  and  may  in- 
clude proofs  and  essays.  Many  collectors  add  franks,  post 
marks,  and  in  fact  everything  appertaining  to  postal  pur- 
poses, forming  what  may  be  more  appropriately  termed  a 
postal  collection. — The  two  colours  or  rather  shades  of 
colour  of  the  12  c.  British  Guiana  are  noted  in  Mount 
Brown’s  catalogue. — Some  of  the  old  Swiss  emissions  are 
difficult  to  pronounce  a decided  opinion  on;  and  it  is  a 
moot  point  whether  some  specimens  confidently  deemed 
forgeries,  are  not  genuine. — The  12  c.  Canada  is  naturally 
or  chemically  changed  from  green  to  blue. — The  dark  1 g. 
Naples  is  a forgery. 

T.  J.  C.,  jun.,  Cavendish  Road. — Your  set  of  Moldo- 
Wallachians  is  trustwoi’thy.  These  stamps  have  been 
imitated,  but  indifferently,  and  they  are  not  rare  of-  ex- 
pensive enough  to  induce  forgers  to  take  much,  pains  in 
reproducing  them.  For  the  Swiss  we  refer  to  the  previous 
reply.  The  Zurich  without  horizontal  lines  in  the  figure 
6 is  more  than  doubtful,  and  the  blue  Naples  is  a palpable 
impostor.  The  Parma,  Romagna,  Trinidad,  and  Italian 
essay,  seem  genuine. 

F.  1\,  Kennington. — Your  1 and  3 kopec  stamps  are  the 
latest  Russians  ; there  is  a 5 k.  also,  with  lilac  groundwork, 
superseding  the  grey  that  came  out  some  months  since. — 
The  current  Venetians  like  those  of  the  three  former  series 
are  easily  distinguishable  from  the  Austrians  of  similar 
design  and  colour,  by  the  value  marked  thereon,  being 
soldi  in  lieu  of  kreuzer. — The  blue  5 c.  and  rose  10  c.  of 
Holland,  such  as  yours,  were  issued  and  duly  chronicled  in 
our  magazine  this  year. 

William  King,  New  York. — We  thank  you  for  the 
specimen  stamps  sent.  We  can  give  you  no  information 
respecting  the  parties  who  are  indebted  to  you ; but  would 
advise  you  in  future  to  be  more  wary  who  you  trust. 

Incog.,  Shrewsbury. — -Thanks  for  the  sight  of  one  new 
Railway  stamp,  and  the  description  of  another,  both 
which  are  noticed  in  our  article  on  New  Issues. 

Julius  Caesar. — This  correspondent  forwards  a stamp, 
description  as  follows : small  rectangular;  15  scudi  above; 
roma  below ; in  the  centre  the  figures  15,  and  forming 
three  sides  of  a square,  the  words  rex  de  neapolia  and 
what  looks  like  the  Greek  p and  an  o,  then  graci,  en- 
compassing it.  The  impression  is  black  on  a tinted  paper 
bearing  a rose-red  irregular  device.  Will  some  qualified 
correspondent  kindly  enlighten  the  ignorance  of  Julius 
Caesar,  and,  as  we  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  it,  in  such 
exalted  company,  our  own. 

J.  T.  Thompson,  Richmond. — Your  Internal  Revenue 
Foreign  Exchange  stamp,  United  States,  20  cents,  tells 
its  own  tale. — The  other  specimen  is  an  imitation  of  a 
Trinidad  stamp.  The  printing  on  the  back  shows  it  was 
cut  from  some  magazine  or  illustrated  paper,  probably 
Cassell’s.— The  New  Caledonian  stamps  were  originally 
printed  in  sheets  containing  fifty  each,  and  the  compart- 
ments in  Moens’  Album  are  intended  to  contain  the  more 
marked  varieties,  not  one  of  the  fifty  being  a perfect  fac- 
simile of  another. 

G.  T.,  Oxford. — The  covers  for  Vol.  II.  are  now  ready, 
and  may  be  had  of  the  publishers. 

Query. — Stamps  are  never  called  in  by  the  govern- 
ment by  which  they  are  issued,  or  exchanged  for  new 
issues.  They  are  always  available,  if  unobliterated,  for 
the  postage  of  letters.  We  ourselves  received  an  epistle 
a short  time  since,  the  postage  on  which  was  paid  by 
stamps  not  less  than  fifteen  years  old. 
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